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Fe: I 5 095 Madrid, Oct. 10, 1760. 
EEE HE faſhionable characteriſers of modern na- 
78 tions, a breed that in this century has pro- 
digioully. multiplied all over Europe, are una- | 
4 V nmouſly agreed, that there is a very great e 'S 

Miſe between the natural - inclinations of this and | 7 
that people, and that (for inftance) idleneſs is as much in- —_— 
herent in the Spaniard and che. Italian, as the oppoſite | þ 
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WA 
quality in the Engliſhman or the Dutchman. But a great 
ſhare of ſagacity would not be neceſſary to diſcover the 
falſity of this aſſertion, and indeed of all affertions of 
this kind, were we but willing to ſhake off our own men- 
tal idleneſs, lay aſide our national prejudices, and exert 
our faculties in the eaſy diſcovery of our own perceptions. 


Men have no inherent qualities but what are common 
to the whole ſpecies; and, ſhould we grant that thoſe 
characteriſers are right in their aſſertions, we could not 
avoid adopting the abſurd opinion, that Providence has 

zen ſo partial, as to impart to one generation (for in- 


ſtance) an innate love of labour, and to another an in- 
vincible averſion to it. 


That this is not the caſe, ſober reaſon would tell us, 
if we would but liſten. Sober reaſon would make us 
eaſily comprehend, that human nature has always been 
the ſame throughout the world, though the nations into 
which the world 1s divided, may temporarily vary irom 
cach other in ſeveral reſpects, and be alternately active or 
inactive, brave or cowardly, learned or ignorant, honeſt 
or diſhoneſt. Sober reaſon would inform us, that parti- 
cular virtues and particular vices will at times take poſſeſ- 
fon of this or that tract of land, ſway its inhabitants 
for a while in ſuch a manner as to appear irreſiſtible ; 
then loſe their power by degrees, ſhift away impercepti- 
bly, and make room for other virtues and other vices, 


which 


3 | 
which will raiſe or fink the People according to the naa 
ture of their e = 


This rotation is inceffant, though ſometimes quicker 
and ſometimes {lower ; but men continue ſtill to be eſſen- 
trally the ſame, ſtill endowed with the ſame ſuſceptibi- 
lity of good and bad qualitics, ſtill with the fame incli- 
nations, {till with the fame general nature. Does acti- 
Vity prevail in one nation ? The virtues which are the in- 
ſeparable concomitants of activity, will give ſuperiority to 
that nation over others. Does inactivity prevail? Inferi- 
ority will be the conſequence. Theſe were the cauſes that 
made this and that nation alternately great or little, glorious 
or inglorious alternately. Medes, Aſſyrians, Perſians, Mace- 
donians, Greeks, Romans, Goths, Turks, and ſo forth, were 
by turns the Sreateft and the loweſt people in the world. 
Each had a period, during which they were in a manner 
entitled to Ne phonon this and that nation with idleneſs. 


The Engliſh, who are at i the moſt active peo- 
ple that exiſts, ſtand of courſe quite at the head of man- 
kind. How long they will enjoy the poſt of honour, 
no body can poſſibly tell. But every body can tel], that 
they muſt continue to exert themſelves with unre- 
| mitted vigour if they will avoid retrogradation, as was 
the caſe with the French and Spaniards, who have 


in their turn been very active, not many centuries ago, 
B 2 and 


a 
and loſt the privilege of preheminence by a relaxation of 
that activity which animated them during a certain period. 
Let the Engliſh remit of their preſent vigour, and they 
will infallibly be lowered with a rapidity equal to that 
by which they have been raiſed. They will infallibly ſee 
ſome rival nation lifted up to their prejudice, and entitle 
the faſhionable characteriſers of the next generations to 
brand their unborn progeny with that ſame note of idle- 
neſs, which they have at preſent ſome right to beſtow 
upon other nations, the Spaniſh in particular. 


But let us ſuppoſe, for argument's ſake, the Engliſh 
ſtripped of their preſent ſuperiority over all the preſent na- ' 
tions, which they have undoubtedly obtained by dint of 
ſuperior activity: let us ſuppoſe their influence not extend- 
ing much beyond their native land, as it is ina great mea- 
ſure the caſe with the Spaniards : Can any body be ſeri- 
ouſly of opinion that the nature of the Engliſh would alter 
in ſuch a caſe, and their preſent characteriſtics undergo 
any real change? That they would intrinſically be leſs 
courageous than they are at preſent? Leſs liberal? Leſs 
apt to cultivate all ſciences? Leſs apt to perfect all arts? 


Surely no ſuch revolution would happen in their na- 
ture. They would virtually be juſt as they actually are, 
though thoſe qualities in them might have fewer ſubjects 
to act upon than they have at preſent, The Engliſh 


would 
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would in ſuch a caſe navigate leſs, fight le give leſs, 


ſtudy leſs, work leſs: but this is all we can reaſonably 
think would be the caſe in ſuch a caſe. 8 


Theſe conſiderations often put me out of humour with 
thoſe puny philoſophers, who are perpetually ringing in 
our ears, that the Italians are naturally jealous, the French 
naturally volatile, the Germans naturally heavy. How 
can a man forbear to grow waſpiſh when a conceited fel- 
low ſteps forth, and repreſents human nature in theſe 
falſe colours? Aſſertions of this ſort ought perpetually to 
be combated, and every opportunity ſeized to expoſe them 
as partial, as ridiculous, as abſurd, and as generally 
tending to raiſe the contempt and antipathy of one part 
of mankind againſt the other, which ought to be no 
body's buſineſs but the devil's. It is the devil's buſineſs to 
ſpread ſuch erroneous notions, that men may not conſider 
themſelves as brothers, but contemn and hate each other. 
Men not influenced by the ſuggeſtions of the devil, have 
long told us, that mankind are "nothing elſe but a great 
family ; and he is no great friend to that family who con- 
tributes his mite towards keeping it in diſcord and in en- 
my with partial and falſe repreſentations. 


By this grave and prolix proem you will ſee at once, 
that T am far from having adopted the far-ſpread notion, 
that the Spaniards are naturally idle. If they do leſs than 
the Engliſh, the Dutch, or any other preſent nation; it 

- 18 


13 
is for no other reaſon than that they have leſs to do. Put 
them in a condition to be more active, and more active 
they will be. I judge of this by what paſſes actually 
under my eyes. I go to ſee them in their ſhops and other 
places where any work is going on, and I find that they 
do what they have to do with becoming chearfulneſs and 


ſpeed. 


I viſited this morning a large printing- office in the 
Calle de las Carretas; a ſtreet ſo called, and chiefly in- 
habited by printers and bookſellers. The briſkneſs of 
above fifty workmen employed in that printing-office, was 
a plain proof to me, that when the Spaniards are put to 
it, they can be as active as other people. I aſked two 
fellows at one preſs, how many ſheets they could work off 
in a day, and was anſwered five and twenty hundred, 
which I thought a pretty good number, eſpecially as they 
were none of the moſt muſcular men. Were readers ſo 
numerous throughout this country as they are in England 
and France, the Spaniſh printers would work as much 
as thoſe of France and England; and by a parity 
of reaſon, the Spaniſh workmen in all other branches of 
manufacture would do as their manufacturers of books. 
What comes then of the aſſertions in disfavour of this 
nation, ſo much inſiſted on by ſhallow and malignant 
characteriſers, who are perpetually miſtaking effects for 
| cauſes, and painting one part of mankind as intrinſically 
different from the other ? 5 


Having 


4 | " 
Having looked into ſeveral of the many bookſellers-ſhops 

that are in that ſtreet de las Carretas and in ſome other, I had 
reaſon to be aſtoniſhed at the vaſt quantity of books the 
Spaniards have written in their language. Before I came here, 

I knew that they have in it a great deal of divinity, hiſtory, 

and poetry : yet I had ſcarcely any idea of their ſtock of 
literature, From the many titles of books that have 
paſſed in review under my eyes ſince I entered the king- 
dom, I have now got a notion that we have too much 
neglected an acquaintance with the knowledge collected 

by the ſcholars of this country. Of the learning of 
France we are tolerably informed in our capital cities, nor 

are we perfect ſtrangers to that of England, as we have 
tranſlated a pretty conſiderable number of Engliſh books. 

But we have ſhamefully overlooked the books of Spain, of 

late at leaſt, and know almoſt nothing of what they have 

been doing for theſe two hundred years, though our 
language bears a much greater affinity to its language, 

than either to that of France or England. 


| N 

The Spaniſh language with regard to its ſound, ſeems 
to me even more harmonious than ours. It is at leaſt full 
as ſuſceptible of muſick as ours, which is not the caſe 
with thoſe of England and France. Like that of Tuſcany 
it has ſome ſoft gutturality, which renders it quite en- 
chanting to my ear. You may then eaſily imagine, that 
being ſpoken by a King and court much more conſider- 
able than any in Italy, it is of courſe much more poliſhed 
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than ours, perhaps more abundant alſo in words and 
phraſes. It is uncommon in Italy to hear people ſpeak 
Tuſcan with exactneſs and elegance, even in Tuſcany 
itſelf. But here every man and woman one degree above 
the vulgar, make it a point, as in England and France, 
to expreſs themſelves with the greateſt propriety. Many 
of their late writers have ſtrove to ſurpaſs their predeceſ- 
ſors in this point, but is that the caſe with us? No. A 
great number of ours ſeem to have emulouſly endeavoured 
who ſhould ſurpaſs the other in forging barbarous words 
and barbarous phraſeology. * 
The Dictionary that contains this tongue, is full as 
voluminous as that of Della Cruſca, and was compiled by 


the members of an academy of Belles Lettres inſtituted 
here by Philip V, and called La Real Academia Eſpanola. 


This dictionary is in fix quarto volumes, of about ſeven 
hundred pages each, printed in 1726. 


The firſt yolume contains the dedicatory letter to that 
King, @ cuyas reales expenſas (lays the title) /e haze efta 
bra, e at whoſe expence this work is carried on.” 


Beſides the dedication, that firſt volume contains a pre- 
tace, a hiſtory of the academy, a diſcourſe on the origin 
of the Spaniſh language, another on Spaniſh etymologies, 

and 
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and a third on the Spaniſh orthography, together with a 
lift of the authors, out of which the academicians compiled 
2 om work. 


nt 03 nid Higantib, ven * 
Those 85 8 are e noted: chronologically down in he 
in, and divided i into ſix claſſes. | 0 19mm 
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The fir cle contains the 3 je vi wrote * 
In year 1200, But 1 ought to ſay author, and not 
authors; as under that claſs: only one book is quoted, 
which bears the title of Fuero Juzgo. This book origi- 
nally written in Latin, long before the Arabs conquered 
Spain, and tranſlated into Spaniſh in the eleventh century, 

as ſeveral learned Spaniards pretend, is here looked upon 
as the fountain-head of the Spaniſh laws, and the chief 


ground-work of their political inſtitution, like the * 
Charta of: the iin. | 


The 3 5 0 13 three woods written in the 
thirteenth century. 1 


. he authors of the third claſs, from the year 1300 to 
1400, are numerous enough, and ſtill more the follow- 
ing from 1400 to 1 500, and ſo downwards. 


The Spaniſh tongue has been cukäbated 4 early as the 
Tuſcan, and their books written in the fourteenth century, 
differ but very little, with regard to words and phraſes, 
from thoſe that are written at preſent, which. is the caſe 

Vol. II. C | with 
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with us; and the FREY 11 us, have written en 
all manner of 0 
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It is a very dient thing to find the Spaniſh difionary 
compleat. The academicians, it ſeems, gave away a 
great number of copies of the firſt ec as ſoon as 
printed, by way of compliment to all the conſpicuous 
men in the nation, on the ſuppoſition that whoever had 
the firſt grazis, would not hefitate to buy up the Teſt as 
they went on publiſhing : but they were miſtaken, and 
a great many copies of the following five volumes re- 
mained upon the academicians' hands thus imperfe& ; ſo 
that, one may eaſily have theſe five for five doubloons, 
which make about four pounds Engliſh ; but a complear 
copy ſells for treble the ad 


Beſides the dictionary, the Spaniards have a great num- 
ber of books, that treat profeſſedly of their language. 
Amonſt the moſt eſteemed are Bernardo Aldrete, and 
Sebaſtian de Covarruvias Orozco. 


Aldrete's work is intitled, Del Origen y Principio de la 
Lengua Caſtellana o Romance, que oy ſe uſa en Eſpana, &c. 
Printed en Madrid, 1674. You know that the Spaniards | 
call their tongue by any of theſe names: Lengua Eſpanola, 
Lengua Caſtellana, Romance Caſtellano, or ſimply Romance, 
without the addition either of the word Caſtellano or 
E E/pandl ; fo that, a man who ſpeaks Spaniſh is © un hombre 


| wor 
51 e kme Vigcald-ikewiſs our lngwgs 


by three names: nm 545 ang G f and 
Lingua Yolgare. 
The work of Allee (a thin folio)" is likewiſe as rare 


as the firſt volume of the Spaniſh dictionary, if not more. 
I paid dearer for it than I ought, confidering that I am a 
traveller not overburthened with money, but could not = 
reſiſt the temptation, as 1 find that it abounds in that 
kind of learning for which I have always. had a fondneſs, 
Aldrete traces the language of Spain as far back as the 
Romans, through the various changes it has undergone 
under the different nations that ſucceſſively invaded and 
poſſeſſed this country. His work is full of erudition, as 
you may well think that ſuch a plan required ; and a good 
deal of rare n ge is to be picked out of it. 


of a s book J have ſeen two editions, both 

in folio, and both in two volumes ; 3 the firſt edition printed 
in 1673, the ſecond in 1674 by the ſame printer, Mel. 
cbor Sanchez, en Madrid. The ſecond is the beſt, It is 


intitled Tz/oro de la Lengua Caftellana o Eſpanola, aug- 
mented by Remigio N oydens. 


This Teſoro is a kind of etymological dictionary. Several 
thouſand of Spaniſh words, derived from the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, Cantabrian, Gothick, Arabick, and other 
uf C2 lan- 


[1 ] 
languages, are amply explained and illuſtrated; in it. 
Few nations can boaſt of ſuch eeymolagiſts a as Gavarruvias 
and Noydeins. wie cee 


Beſides the dictionary, the Spaniſhi academicians have 
alſo publiſhed a ſmall octavo, intitled 1 a): Ortographia de 
la Lengua Caſtellana. Should any of you ever want to 
know Spaniſh more than tolerably, T have here pointed 
out the chief works that are W e BY (wands 
ſuch an acquiſition, | BIA 


Was it in my power to ſtay here but a twelvemonth, 1 
vwould certainly endeavour to do what has not yet been 
done by any of our countrymen, and give Italy an infight 
into the knowledge that this nation has been accumulating 
theſe ſeveral centuries. At prefent ſuch an undertaking is 
quite beyond my abilities. 1 have had Spaniſh enough 
theſe many years for common converſe, and can even feel 
many of its elegancies and prettineſſes, but never could 
apply to it with any degree of vigour, never having been 
org of any conſiderable number of books at any 
Don Quixcte, ſome lyrick poetry by Boſedn and 

G4 ſome plays of Calderon and De Ve ega, the 
hiſtories of De Solis, Sandoval, and Herrera, halt a dozen 


ho + a) The bet edition is the third, Print at Madrid hit "Tis is an '8v0. of 
about 260 pages, myſt elegantly printed. 113844 
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Books of chivalry, with Lazarillo de Tormes, the poem of 

the Araucana and the Tranſlation of Orlando  Furioſo, 

make near the whole of my Spaniſh reading. What can I 

do with ſuch a ſlender ſtock towards an undertaking ſo 

great, as that of giving a com _ idea We th enen 
MR 2 | | 


Manerer! will not paſs ſuch a ſubje& in ey ſi- 
lence, but communicate to you what little I have now in 
. Powe: ' NN OR "PREY 


The Sha Wen of Spain ſeems to me to differ 
ſtill more from its proſe, than even the language of Italy. 
Some of the Spaniſh poets I find ſo very difficult, that I 

am ſtopp'd ſomewhere or other almoſt in every page, 
eſpecially when J read the works of Gingora, a fatyrical 
lyrick, ridiculed by Le Sage in his famous romance of 
Gl Blas, but much eſteemed by this nation. To make 
myſelf an abſolute maſter of Gingord s language, would 
certainly require of me ſome months of cloſe application, 
though I can read Boſcan and Garcillaſſo with as much 
caſe as I do Petrarch and Bembo, whole lyrick verſes theſe 
two Spaniards ſeem to have endeavoured to imitate. 


1 need not tell you, that this nation has produced a 
great number of dramatick poets. The two that proved 
moſt voluminous are Lope de Vega Carpio, and Calderon 
de See. 


this 


LN. 1» 

Lope de Vega, they ſay, has left in print more than 
three hundred dramatick pieces, out of twice {@) ag 
many that he had written. Another imagination ſo fer- 
tile ia plots and characters, has never exiſted; and of 
Calderon 1 have in my poſſeſſion ten quarto-yolumes, 
which contain near a hundred and thirty plays, beſides fax 
other ſuch volumes of his Autos Sacramentales, which are 
a kind of religious tragedies, or comedies, or tragi-co- 
medies. Of ſuch Autos he wrote very near a bundred, 
and there is a printed liſt of another hundred plays more, 
which are attributed to him, though not included in he | 
collection of his works, publiſhed after his death by one 
of his intimate friends. 


To enter into a criticiſm of theſe two poets' dramas, 
beſides that it would prove too prolix, is beyond my 
ſtrength. To fit in judgment upon the theatrical per- 
formances of a foreign nation, requires much more know- 
tedge of its language, manners, and cuſtoms, than comes 
to my ſhare with regard to the Spaniards. I can only fay 
in general, that no nation, but the Spaniſh and Portu- 
gueſe, could bear the repreſentation of an Auto Sacramen- 


tal, of which there are 1 in this language, beſides 
thoſe of Calderon. 


The aſſociation of ſacred and prophane made in this 
fort of compoſitions, is not calculated for any people, but 


(a) Some ſay ſo many, that I dare not name the number for fear of being called 
fooliſhly credulous. 


the 
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—— and the Spaniſh. in all hs e that I 
have as yet read, I find, amongſt other oddities, men 
and women brought in with allegorical creatures, with 
fabulous deities, with prophets and ſaints, with angels and 
devils, with the bleſſed Virgin, and even with our Savi- 
our himſelf. 


For a ſpecimen of an Auto, I will only give you the 


names of, the Dramatis Perſonæ introduced in one of 
them, written by Calderon, and entitled: AM Dios por 
raxon de eftado, *© To God for a reaſon of fate.” | 

Wir, a gentleman. 

Tnouchr, a madman. 

The HEATHEN RELIGION, an ug 1 5. 

The SvyNAGOGuR, a filthy woman. 

ATHEISM, @ monſtrous man. 

St. Paur, the apoſtle. 

BarTI8M, @ fine boy. 

CONFESSION, a woman. 

PriESTHOOD, a man. * 

MATRIMONY,. a man. 

NaTURAL Law, @ uoman. 

Walrrzx Law, a woman. 

Law of Gzacs, a lady, 

Tuzxzs Women frging. | 

What would you ſay to ſuch characters, were they ex- 


hibited upon our ſtage, even on the ſuppoſition that they 
were ever ſo conſiſtent? 


The 
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The Autos are generally preceded by a Loa, which 
is ſometimes a play by itſelf, and / ſometimes only an in- 
troduction to a play. The Dramatis Perſone: belonging 
to the Loa that goes before the above-named m are 
no leſs extraordinary. Here they are, vs 

FaiTH, @ /ady. 

Renown, @ lady. 

The Powter of REASONING, 4 gentleman. 

THrxzoLocy, a lady. 

JoxisrRUDENcE, 4 laah. 

PhiLosor hy, a lady. 

Pfvsick, à lady. 

Narukz, @ lady. 


Mus1cians of either ſex. 


You will poſſibly wonder at the many female actors 
introduced by Calderon in theſe compoſitions. But be- 
ſides that the words Faith, Renown, Theology, Juriſpru- 
dence, &c. are of the feminine gender in the Spaniſh 
tongue, you muſt alſo know that in Calderon's days, it 
was not permitted to the men to act upon the ſtage; fo 
that men's characters were then acted by women: and it 
is but of late years, that the Spaniards have obtained this 
permiſſion, I cannot tell whether by the government or 
the inquiſition. See the whims of nations! In England 
about a century ago no women were allowed to act; and 
this has been during many ages paſt, and is ſtill, the prac- 


tice in the Pope's capital and in Portugal. 
Beſides 
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Beſides the ſacred which frequent! y — the Autos 


Sacramentales, the Spaniards have other Loas that are not 
ſacred, conſiſting of one or two acts. Theſe are recited 
on ſolemn feſtivals, eſpecially on the birth-days and wed- 
ding-days of their Kings, Queens, and other great per- 
ſonages. In one of Calderon's, that was exhibited in 
honour of Charles IT, amongſt the interlocutors I find 
three birds; that is, the phenix, the eagle, and the pea- 


cock, together with- the :welve months, and the twelve figns 
of the Zodiac. I will now give you leave to laugh at the 


French, who make not only rivers dance, but ge tu- 
lips, and other flowers. io 


There are likewiſe many Loas which are exhibited in 
the houſes of the nobility by their ſervants upon tempo- 


rary ſtages erected for the purpoſe, eſpecially when the 


maſters happen to marry at their country-ſeats. A kind 
lord in theſe domeſtic Loas is ſure to be compared to 
Jupiter, Mars, or Neptune; as Juno, Venus, Minerva, 
Diana, and every poſſible goddſs are moſt unmercifully 
ee to kneel before his new bride, or even his mother. 


The Jow logs here, they Fa GO hint in love 


3 ſpiritual Loas and Autos, becauſe they offer a great 


deal of theatrical pageantry to their eyes. But the beſt 
fort are much againſt this kind of entertainments, which 
is a ſign that criticiſm is making its way in this king- 


dom, if I conjecture right. I am even aſſured that the 


Vol. II. D — 
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Kind intends {a} to forbid their repreſentation. as the 
principal clergy have not ceaſed to make remonſtrances 


to him againſt ſuch dramas ever ſince he came to the 
tone. | 


As to the other plays of Lope de Vega and Calderon, 
many are the things in them that a critick might eaſily 
find fault with. They both diſguſt me often with the. 
prolixity of their ſpeeches,. with their ſuperfluous deſcrip- 
tions, with a medley of tragical. and comical ideas, with. 
their frequency of far-fetched conceits,, with their bom- 
baſt and fuſtian interlarded with puns and quibbles, and 


above all with their frequent aſſociations of real and ideal. 
perſonages. 


f In ſpight however of their numerous oddities, incon- 


gruities, and abſurdities, I muſt own that I cannot eaſily 
lay down their books when I have once begun to read, 
and am ſo far an admirer of theſe two poets, as to rank 
them both in the very firſt claſs of poetical geniuſſes. The 
copiouſneſs and originality of their invention, their artful- 
neſs in entangling and diſentangling their plots, their vaſt 
variety of characters, their numberleſs ſentiments, the 
force and elegance of their expreſſion, their facility of 
vyverſification, and ſeveral other of their excellencies, fill 
me often with ſuch : an enthuſiaſm, as to make me ON 


4 His 470 i the Auto and Loas not long after the date of this letter, | 
I wpidly 
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rapidly over the ocean of their errors, and forget the fri- 
gid dictates of ſober reaſon. Indeed the preſent race of 
play-wrights i in France and England, the drieſt and coldeſt 
that ever any theatrical age produced, inſtead of neglect- 
ing or contemning the dramatick compoſitions of Spain, 
would not do amiſs to read many of them, eſpecially thoſe 
of De Vega and Calderon, not to imitate them at all, 
but to warm and fecundate their own cold and barren 
imaginations. 10 | 

A ſt not omit to inform you, that the devil in a 
large number of Spaniſh plays, bears a very conſpicuous 
part, and is generally the protagoniſt of thoſe in which 
he is introduced. But wherever he makes the principal 
figure, I always find ſome angel, faint, or holy man 
brought in to counteract his ſchemes, defeat his purpoſes, 
and make him ſubſervient to the cauſe of virtue and re- 
ligion, Excuſe a ſhort ſketch of one of ſuch plays. 3 
may poſſibly give you a clearer inſight into the taſte and 
Character of this people, than * detail I could 3 of 
their general inclinations. 


In the Diablo Prodicaer, He Devil turn d Preacher,” 
the action is introduced by a long ſpeech of his devilſhi p 
riding on a fiery dragon. In that ſpeech he vents his 
rage againſt the Franciſcan friars, who are continually 
_ him of numbers, that would otherwiſe encreaſe 

D 2 | the 
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the populouſneſs of his fiery regions. He has juſt got in- 
telligencc, that thoſe friars are come to ſettle at Lucca; 
and Lucca is a town in which he has long reigned in 
peace, thanks to the numberleſs vices of the inhabitants, 


who are now going to be converted, much to his pre- 
judice and diſnonour. | 


To: litnder the friars from ſettling in that town, the 
Devil orders his ſervant 4/modeus to redouble his uſual 
diligence, and endeavour their expulſion before they get 
any firm footing, by ſteeling the hearts of the Luccheſe 
in ſo effectual a manner, that they may never be induced 
to. pity the hardſhips of the holy intruders, and relieve 
their wants with the leaſt alms. 


The combina efforts of cunning Aſmodeus and hie 
terrible maſter are ſo powerful, that the governor of Lucca 
becomes a moſt inveterate enemy to the Franciſcans, and 
the inhabitants inſtead of giving them loaves, loſe no op- 
portunity of throwing ſtones at them. The perſecution 
proves fo perverſe, that the pious deſigns of the friars are 
on the point of being fruſtrated, as they find themſelves 
in the moſt imminent danger of ſtarving. 


But the Nia ino Jeſus cannot bear with any patience the 
double iniquity of men and devils: therefore comes down 
from heaven in his own perſon, along with the Archan- 


gel Michael; and, after a ſhort dialogue, orders him to- 
80 
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| go and bid che wicked Principe de las inieblar, 44 Prince of. 
« darkneſs,” to aſſume the figure himſelf of a Franciſcan 
friar, and preach ſo efficaciouſly to the Luccheſe, that 
they may ſoon repent their long errors, and return upon 
the abandoned road that leads to HEAVEN. | 


The order krought by Michael the devil cannot diſ- 
obey. He frets and ſtorms, ſwears and curſes, and emits 
fire out at the mouth and noſtrils; but ſtill he muſt ſub- 
mit, maugre his pride and wickedneſs. He turns Fran- 
ciſcan, is choſen ſuperior to the little community, and 
enters upon his miſſion with a lincerity and fervour that 
he cannot 9 895 5 | 


But beſides the corru ipted morals of the Luccheſe, he 
finds the morals of his new companions themſelves great- 
y wanting emendation. FHypocriſy and luſt, gluttony 
and idleneſs, pride and avarice, are in full poſſeſſion of 
the greateſt part of the little cgmmunity ; and theſe he 
muſt take upon himfelf to reform as well as thoſe of the 
townſmen. BY 


One of the worſt friars in the convent is Fray Antolin, 
who has juſt begun an intrigue with an amorous devotee. 
ho he cloven-footed Father f a) aan has not loſt any 


(a): Father Guardian is the lite given 9 the Franciſcans to the ſuperior of a. 
Convent, . | 


of 
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of his infernal n though apparently . metamor- 
phoſed. He {till has the power of knowing the moſt, in- 
ward thoughts of men; and the preſervation of this power 
enables him to detect all the ſchemes of the wicked friar 
Antolin juſt as they are going to have their effect. Antolin 
gives a rendezvous to his doxy; but the devil comes acroſs 
and diſturbs their meeting. Antolin embezales ſome part 
of the alms given him for the whole community; but 
the devil brings him to an account for it. Antolin gets to 
a lonely place, in order to regale himſelf with victuals on 
a taſting-day ; ; but the devil lays hold of him juſt as he 
is going to ſlice the ham and uncork the bottle, forces 
him to empty his ſleeves of all the dainties concealed in 
them, and condemns him to faſt the harder for it. Thus 
is Antolin expoſed to the audience for a moſt vicious and 
cunning raſcal: and I cannot but wonder how the Spaniſh 
friars can bear this, and ſeveral other plays, in which they 
are moſt unmercifully ridiculed. Yet they laugh them- 
ſelves at the repreſentation of them; for you muſt know, 
that in Spain the friars are allowed to frequent the play- 


houſes, in which there is a particular place that is deſtined 
to the eccleſiaſticks. 


Many are the humorous paſſages in the Diablo Predi- 
cador, and many the characters in it, that ſet off each 
other, chiefly to the diſadvantage of the religious orders, 
the Franciſcan in particular, But a nation uſed to more 
correctneſs in works of wit, could not eaſily be brought 


to 
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to reliſh this ſort of humour, eſpecially ſo ſhockingly inter- 
mixed with the ſentiments of the Mino and the Archangel, 
who are certainly not perſonages to be made ſubſervient 
to the purpoſe of diverting an unthinking multitude ; nor 
can any apology be offered for ſuch . indecent monſtru- 
oſities. Yet ſo blended are the notions of religion with 
the inclination to merriment in this nation, that this play, 
as J am told, is. always acted to full houſes, and always 
with the greateſt applauſe. As to me, it ſhocked me 
ſeveral times as I peruſed it; but I muſt own that I could 


not help laughing moſt | immoderately ſeveral times 
likewiſe... | 


To Lope de Vega and Calderon de Barca, we muſt 
add Auguſtin Moreto, who holds the third place amongſt 
the Spaniſh dramatick writers. I know but fx and thirty 
of his plays, printed i in three volumes 4to. en Valencia 1676. 
What other works he has publiſhed I am. not acquainted 
with. Some of Moreto's plays are ſtill ated; and, by 
thoſe I have read, I ſee that (like his two predeceſſors) he 
has great beauties intermixed with great defects. The 

comedy, which he has entitled el Cavallero, is conſidered 
as one of the maſter- Pieces of the 8 n ſtage, and I read. 
it with pleaſure... 


I know of no Spaniſh drama that is divided into five 
acts. The greateſt part of them are confined to three, 
which they do not call afs, but days ; and a' Spaniſh. poet: 


Is; 


La ] 
is here reckoned a great preſerver of the unity of time, if 
he does but limit his action to the ſpace of three days. Yet 
this unity is often neglected, as well as the other two, 
about which the French make ſo much noiſe, as if there 
was no poſſibility to divert and inſtruct an audience from 
the ſtage, but by ſtrictly adhering to them. F or my part, 
Jam not at allſcrupulous upon this head. Does a poet 
ſtrictly preſerve the unities? So much the better, But 
when I go to a play, I go with a reſolution to give myſelf 
up to the deluſion of the ſcene: and provided the poet 
make his perſonages ſpeak well in their reſpective cha- 
racters, I do not trouble myſelf much about petty devia- 
tions from the three unities. Let a plot be 1 ingenious, the 
courſe of nature obſerved, the ſentiments juſt; the wit 
and humour new, the clocution correct: and a poet may 
be ſure he ſhall not number me amongſt his cenſurers upon 
the account of any rule ſet down by the Grand Corneille. 


Every comedy is by the poets of this country generally 

_ intitled Comedia famgſa, or la gran Comedia. In any 

other country, people would find fault with him who 

praiſed his own work with ſuch epithets ; but here they 

make no more of them, than if they were articles. The 

Comedia may be damned on the farſt repreſentation, yet it 
is conſtantly a Comedia famoſa. 


The Spaniards have E other dramatick compaſi- 
tions, beſides their * N. 1 Comedies, 
and 
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and Tragi-comedies. They have the Sainte, which is : 
kind of farce in one Act, 2 or Jornada, , A day. * 
admits of muſick, and is often ſung throughout as pho 


as the Zarzuela, which is a kind of Petite piece in two 
44 or - gays. 


The loweſt of all thik dramas are the Entremts and 
the Mociganga, which generally conſiſt of one, two, or 
three ſcenes at moſt, the interlocutors ſeldom more than 
four, two men and two women. The greater the buf- 
foonry, the moſt perfect the Entremès and the Mociganga. 
I will abuſe your patience ſo much, as to give you the 
ſubſtance of an Erntremes entitled the Pariſh Clerk, which 


I found very diverting, in Piel of i its moſt W d 
9 


3 opens the 1 OY his wife. What, 

60 * he, what are you about, huſſey? We have been 
« married three months, and you have not yet brought 
« me a ſon. Do you imagine that I will ſuffer you to 
“ be ſo idle? By Saint Anthony, I will have you do as 
« well as your neighbours, or I'll ſtrangle you. Look 
at the barber next door. He had as handſome a boy 
« as ever was ſeen, the very firſt week he was married; 
« and the Juſtice's daughter was brought a bed of another 
even before the wedding. - There 1s ſcarce a woman in 
the whole country, that was not a mother as ſoon as 
« ſhe was a wife; and why {ſhould you be behind them? 
Vol. II. E « Hark 
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“ Hark, you huſſey. My patience” is out. I am going 


« to market to be back againſt dinner. If you do not 


bring me a boy againſt my coming home, I will cer- 
ce tainly break rat's bones.” 


This ſpeech the poor wife attempts ſeveral times to in- 
terrupt, and ſtruggles to ſhew him how he owes it to her 
honeſty that he has not yet had his wiſh); but the clown 
is furious, and liſtens to no reaſon. He wi have a boy 
directly, or will break her bones. He goes off ſtorming 
at her impudence in being ſingular, and will chaſtiſe her 
for her lazineſs if ſhe has not a 5 on; his e from 


market. 


©, — * — p 

; a 
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Enters Pariſh- Clerk and a neighbour 5 wife. 


« What is the matter ſays the dame. What . your 

man, that he is run out in fuch a huff? We came 

hither to the noiſe, and thought he was going to beat 

you. What ails the filly fellow??? 

She acquaints them both with bee | huſband's folly. 

What muſt I do, neighbours? Pray give me your 

advice, and help me out of this ſcrape if Ju FA... He 

will certainly beat me if I do not comply. 

« Such a fool is cafily managed, ſays NG: FR 

woman. We have en to do, but to e a child 

upon him. 

« How can we contrive this ny good night * 
cc e 
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&* We — ſwaddle up our Pariſh-Clerk here, and lay 


« him down in the cradle; then tell your huſband, that 
« he is the boy 4 made in ne with his i injunc- 


«© tions“. 
 « This will do toa e ſays tho — — My huſband 
cc js ſo horrible a blockhead, that he will credit it. What 
„ fay, you, Mr. Clerk? Will you be my friend? 

I b!be fellow will not ſubmit to be wrapp d up. © Pray, 
« Mr. Clerk, be lo kind E: 0 1 wont indeed. In- 
« deed. you muſt, or I ſhall be beaten moſt unmercifully. 
5 « Pray take pity c on a Poor) woman!“ | | 

| After a ſhort altercation the clerk ſubmits u pon a . 
that ſome of his glances have been underſtood, and that 
he ſhall be rewarded to his heart's deſire if he perſonates 
the child. Such an offer he has not the power to reſiſt, 
is is Graddled up to the in by the two women, and placed 


r 


. ov. 


, Enters Haband n NY BE fa marlet, and * down a 
bunch of onions he has bought for dinner. 


« Why, huſley, what have you done ? have vou 
Pray, man, do not wake the poor baby. You have 
e a child; and here he is. Look, look | 


« Bleſs my eyes, this is a monſtrous big child! The 
c 1 cannot hold him. What is this? 


« Mind me, "huſband. You were ſo muck in barticlt, 
« and frightened me fo much, that fear made me make 
* © him againſt the common rules, Then you ſaid often, 


| NN that 
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_ « that the Clerk is the handſomeſt man in he pariſh, niet 
« ] took into my head to make your boy as handſome as 
« he. Are you fatisfied? Why don't you thank me? 
« As ſoon as he gets up, he ſhall do your work as well 
as you. Perhaps better. What do you ſay, man? 

I fay, that thou art my beſt wife. He looks indeed 
« every bit as well as the Clerk. I never ſaw any thing 
„ liker in my days. Let us unſwaddle him. I dare fay 
© he can ſtand upon two, and ſing a ſong with us. 
« Huzza! I have a boy as fine as the Clerk. e 
« huzza!“ 


1 
7 


Thus ends this Eutremés with ſinging and dancing, as 
all Entremdſes do. I could not help abridging this odd 
piece of low buffoonery, and am much miſtaken if it does 
not make you ſmile. The Mociganga, 4s only an En- 
tremes more loaded with muſick and dancing than the 
imple Entremes. | 

I muſt add in favour of theſe two kinds of compoſi- 
tions, that often they both exhibit very lively pictures of 
the manners of the lower people in Spain, eſpecially of 
the inhabitants of ſmall towns, villages, and farm-houſes. 2 


The Spaniards have no dramatick compoſition in proſe. b 
At leaſt J have never feen any. The verſe chiefly em- 
ployed both in tragedy and comedy, conſiſts of eight 
yUables, ſometimes rhymed, ſometimes not. But with 

regard 
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regard to verſification, they ſeem not to confine them- 
ſelves to very ſtrict rules, as _— ollen have whole ſcenes 
in other 1 metres. of 


What dee ſuch medley of verſes may produce from tlie 
mouth of an actor, I cannot tell. The death of the 
Queen, as I ſaid, has deprived me of the fight of a Spa- 
niſh drama. In the peruſal that medley does not prove 
delightful to my ear; and I ſhould think alſo, that verſes. 
of eight ſyllables muſt render the dialogue rather too flow 
by the neceſſity of frequent pauſes. But theſe poets 
know better without doubt, and have long felt which is 
the meaſure that muſt predominate i in their dramas. Na- 

: tions are never wrong upon this point ; and I take it for 
gran ited, that cuſtom would ſoon reconcile me to theſe 
metres, which 1 cannot as yet reliſh. Coffee and tea did 

not taſte very pleaſant the firſt time. I did not like once 
the Engliſh decaſyllables, nor the French Alexandrines. 
But cuftom has cured me of W diſtaſte. | 


Few are the 88 who know that this nation, as; 
well as the Italian, has many good tranſlations of the 
Greek and Latin claſſicks, and that the greateſt part of 
thoſe tranſlations were made by order of Philip II, Who 
by the generality of the modern Europeans i is only conſi- 
dered as a political King, and not as a learned King, as 
he was; or at leaſt ſo far a lover of learning, as to wp 
out conkiderable ſums to have the clafſicks i in his native 


tongue= 
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tongue. But fo few of thoſe tranſlations have been re- 
printed, that they are now become very ſcarce; and thoſe 
among the Spaniſh grandees, who have the whole collec- 


tion of them in their libraries, are not a little proud of 
their treaſure. 


It will poſſibly ſurprize you to hear, that it 1s alſo very 
difficult to collect all the works of Lope De V. C7 though 
the moſt popular poet amongſt the Spaniards, and though 
many parts of them were often reprinted. I am credibly 
informed that the infant Don Luis, brother to his Ma- 
jeſty, has charged ſeveral of the King's miniſters, reſid- 
ing in foreign countries, to buy up any of the firſt edi- 
tions of De Vega's works, that come in their way. Yet he 
has not yet been able to form a whole ſet, though ten 
years are elapſed ſince his royal highneſs thought of it. 
There is no body (they ſay) that has an entire ſet, but the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia, who has the reputation here of 
being endowed with a greater ſhare of learning, than 
any other of the nobles. 


I write down what I know on the ſubject of Spaniſh 
literature, as it comes into my head. Being | but little, it 
is not worth the while to think of throwing it into me- 
thod; and I rely upon your indulgence for the want of 
it. I thought before I came to Madrid, that it would 
have been eaſy to make a collection of the Spaniſh books 
of chivalry, of which we have near ſerenty tranſlated 


HEE) 


into 
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into very good Italian, and all printed in the fixteenth 
century. But I find that to make ſuch a collection would 
prove full as difficult, as to put together all De V. ega's 
works, or the Spaniſh tranſlations of the claſſicks. The 
| Spaniards quickly buy up any book of chivalry that comes 
in their way; and happy is he, who can ſhow the largeſt 
number. I am told, that the counteſs of Oropeſa has a 
perfect collection of them at her caſtle in the village of 
that name, which 1 was mentioned in one of my former 
letters. n 


As for plays, eſpecially tragi-comedies, the Spaniards 
have ſeveral thouſands. Some pretend near ſeven ; which 
to me appears incredible, though I am perſuaded that 
they have more than we, who can reckon about four 
thouſand, good and bad. I am alſo told, that out of 
their ſeven thouſand, they have above three hundred which 
are ſtanding plays; I mean that are actually exhibited in 
the two theatres of this metropolis. Neither the French 
nor the Engliſh can count ſo many, as their audiences 
can ſcarcely bear the repreſentation of a hundred out of 
their national ſtock. However, I muſt fay likewiſe, that 
as far a as, my judgment can go, the French and Engliſh 
aue iences s are much nicer than the Spaniſh. If there are 
many ſcenes in a play, that will make them laugh, 
the Spaniards will eaſily put up with it; and they will 
la ugh at things, that would put a F rench or an Engliſh 


audience out of humour, 
This 
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This however is a ſubject, on which I cannot ſay much, 
as what idea I have of the Spaniſh audience, ariſes merely 
from conjectures formed on the peruſal of their moſt po- 
pular dramas. A Spaniſh poet muſt abſolutely exhibit 
ſome burleſque character, even in the moſt bloody tragedy, 
if he will have a chance of ſucceeding ; ; and to have the 
ſentiments and paſſions of kings and heroes intermingled 
with the wit and humour of inferior perſonages, is an aſ- 
ſemblage, that would not be born * the ſtages of 
England and France. 


You know the name of Rucvedo, whole viſions or 
dreams are tranſlated into Italian as well as in all the 
other polite languages of Europe. Little more than 
thoſe viſions is known out of Spain, of the works 
of this writer; but I am poſſeſſed of five thick quartos, 
by which I find, that he attempted greater things than 
works of mere wit and humour. He meddled much with 
hiſtory, politicks, and divinity ; and the Spaniards rank 
him amongſt their greateſt poets. His biographer in- 
forms us, that he was a man of family, well verſed in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and Arabick, poſſeſſing beſides 
ſeveral of the modern languages. His chief excellence 
however, ſeems to have conſiſted in wit and humour, 
and his Life of the Grand Tacano is a picture of the wicked 
and loweſt vulgar, ſcarcely to be match'd in any language. 
Tacano means a low cheat, a cunning low fellow. 


Amongſt 


as) 


- Among the modern writers of Spain, the moſt re- 
nowned is a Benedictine Monk called Father Feyjoo... I haye 
ſeen an edition of his. works f in eight volumes 40. . He 
is ſtill Living and . ſtill writing; but 1 have not read enough 

of thoſe volumes, to venture upon his character as an au- 
thor. By what I have curſorily ſeen, I cannot ſay he 
would be looked upon on the other ſide the Pireneans 
with, the great veneration that is paid him in Spain. Ne- 
vertheleſs, it is a rule with me, that a man univerſally 
eſteemed by his countrymen during ſeveral years, as it is 
the caſe with him, muſt be endowed with uncommon pow- 
ers, be his weakneſſes and faults ever ſo numerous. The 
Spaniſh minute Critics have attack d him ſeverely: and I 
take it for granted, that ſometimes they were in the right; 
it is ſo eaſy a matter to be ſometimes right, when hunt- 
ing for faults and weakneſſes even in the beſt writers! 


Yet, Feyjoo's general powers have ſtood: the malignant vi- 
rulence of all Spaniſh Reviewers, whoſe wiſe remarks have 


been forgotten as ſoon as read ; juſt as it happens i in Eng- 


land, where minute critics are no kl pleaalul than Wer 
ang muſcles 


, _—_ to \ Feyjeo the Spaniards _ Father Sarmiento, 
Father Plres, and Father Buriel, the firſt a Benedictine 
like Feyjoo, the ſecond an Auguſtine, and the third a Je- 
ſuit. One would almoſt think that the learning of Spain, 
like that of all Europe in the dark ages, is here confined 
to cloyſters. I have not yet had an opportunity of read- 
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ing any of the things that have been publiſhed by theſe 
three writers; nor indeed of any other living Spaniard ; 

except the HisToria del famoſo Predicador Fray Gerundio, 
written by De Liſa, another Jeſuit, of which J will give 


you a ſhort ſketch. 


This book, of which only the firſt volume is publiſhed, 
is a 4to. of about four hundred pages, prolegomena in- 
GO. It was printed in this town only two years 1 1 


The chief drift of this work is to mend the Spaniſh 


pulpit by turning into ridicule the bad preachers, who, 


it ſeems, are very numerous throughout this kingdom. 


' To bring about this laudable end, Father De Liſa, 
(who has not prefixed his name to his book) gives us 
the life and character of Gerundio, a man born of my 
mean parents, and moſt abſurdly educated. 


Gerundio's parents are abundantly endowed with the nu- 
merous prejudices that ruſtics have throughout Spain. 
Amongſt other of their qualifications, they are moſt ſtu- 
pidly friar-ridden ; fo that, no fmall. part of their income 
is laviſhed in acts of hoſpitality to friars of all orders, 
who are always ſure of a meal and a bed whenever they 


go through Campanas, an obſcure ilar where they 
reſide. 


Many 


1 
Many therefore are the friars that Gerundio becomes ac- 
quainted with, before he reaches the years of adoleſcence, 
and many are the ſtrange and ridiculous notions he picks 
up from ſeveral of them, which notions are all faithfully 
depoſited in the treaſure of his tenacious * ao 


Being yet a child, poor Gerundio is ſent to learn his let- 
ters of a country ſchoolmaſter, whoſe ſtock of. i ignorance 
and preſumption is conſiderable enough. To give but an 
inſtance, out of many, of this ſchool-maſter's character, 
you mult know that he has looked into many ſyſtems of 
orthography ; but having great objections to each, he has 
ſtruck out one of his own, in which, amongſt the chief 
rules that he preſcribes and inculcates to his pupils in the 
moſt ſtrenuous manner, one is, that the names of /anall 
things muſt begin in writing with a minuſcular letter, and ; 
the names of great things with a majuſcular., Thus a mouſe 
(for inſtance) is to be written with a ſmall an, and a Moun- 
tain with a great one. Woe to the boy who happens to 
err againſt this or any other of his rules! He cannot eſcape 
a ſevere whip ping; but Gerundio i is never whipped, be- 
cauſe the more abſurd the precept, the better he remem- 
bers it. 


Very livel y are the colours with which Father De Liſla 
paints ſucceſſively the various characters of poor Gerun- 
dio's teachers, and of the ſeveral bloc kheads from whom 


he gradually imbibes ridiculous notions. 


© AER From 


L 4,36 1 

From ſchool to ſchool, Cue * to ths higheſt 
pinnacle of ex travagance in thinking. From vicious or- 
thography and vicious pronunciation, he is lifted up to 
puns and quibbles; then aſcends to anagrams and acroſ- 
ticks; then mounts up to quaint conceits and Leonine 
verſes; and ſo higher and higher every day. Nor is he 
yet ſixteen when we ſee him ſo hardened in error, as to 
leave no further hopes for reformation. His mind is be- 
come ſo perfectly dark by this time, in which he turns 
friar, that the ſtrongeſt arguments againſt his notions: of 
eloquence, urged in the plaineſt manner by two or three 
learned and fenfible amongſt his ſuperiors, not only prove 
ineffectual, but increaſe his perverſeneſs ; and he puſhes: 
on in his career with the moſt undaunted | tranquillity, 
deſpiſing every day more and more all that is natural and 
of eaſy attainment, for ever puzzling his poor brains to 
diſcover new avenues to difficult bombaſt and far-fetched. 


nonſenſe. 


Such are the chief outlines of Fray Gerundio, a * 
of the firſt magnitude. De Liſſa has not failed to give 
us ſpecimens of his firſt ſermons, with a view, as I ſaid, 
of reforming the Spaniſh pulpit, and making the bad. 
preachers of his country aſhamed of themſelves. He 
publiſhed. his book in this town, decorated with à good. 
number of approbations amines from ſeveral of the moſt 
learned and reſpectable people in Spain, to whom he 
communicated it, while yet in manuſcript. The inqui- 


ſitors 
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fitors themſelves encouraged him to this (a). oablication, 
and bore teſtimony in writing to the laudableneſs of his. 
work, which they were of opinion would in a good 
meaſure bring about the wiſh'd-for reformation. La 
Hiftoria del famoſo Predicador Fray Gerundio (ſays Fa- 
ther Alonſo Cano, one of the reviſors for the inquiſition). 
es uno de aquellos felices penſamientos que ſugiere por ultimo 
recurſo el apuro o el deſpecho en trances. apretados, al ver 
3 hs medios mas directus y propies. * The hiſtory: 
« of the preacher Gerundio is one of thoſe lucky expedients. 
« that indignation or hard neceſſity ſuggeſts when the bet 
< means have proved ineffetual.” And a few lines further: 
Tampoco ſe deſentenders al obſervar algo cargada la dofis de 
ſales cauſticas y corrofroas de que no ſe curan con agua roſada: 
las gangrenas. Mor are we to find fault if the doſe of 


« cauftic and corrofrue ſalts is ſomewhat too frong, as cancers: 
* are not nne UN 15191 


Notwithſtandin g the approbatign of u inquilition and. 
of ſeveral of the moſt learned amongſt the Spaniſh clergy,. 
fome -orders, eſpecially the Dominicans and Mendicants, 
roſe up againſt this book as ſoon as it was printed. They 


(a) Mr. Clark fays, that this Father (whom be calls a: Doctor) «has been : 
« perſecuted and filenced by the Inquiſitors,” upon the account of Fray Gerundio. 
But the fat is as I repreſent it here. The Inquiſition, far from condemning the - 
book, approved of it, and the approbation is printed at the head of it. But Mr. 
Clark is always fo angry at the Inquifiticn! He muſt run it down by all manner- 
of means, and. l. have no oljection to bis a0 when it is ſupported by truth. 


rapre- 
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repreſented to the King (and indeed with very good I 
that the reſpect due to the miniſters of the goſpel, would 
be too much diminiſhed by ſuch a piece of mercileſs cri- 
ticiſm, and all religious orders rendered ridiculous in the 
eyes of the vulgar ; the conſequence of which would be a 
relaxation, if not a ſubverſion, of the religion of the 
country. 6 

This, and other ſuch arguments, urged by the friars 
with the greateſt vehemence, and ſupported alſo by ſeveral | 
biſhops ; obliged the council of Caſtile to take. the book 
into their moſt ſerious conſideration, which produced a 
ſuppreſſion and prohibition of it, rather for the ſake of 


peace than from any other motive. 


It is therefore very difficult at preſent to get a copy of 
it, as a great number of them were deſtroyed in conſe- 
quence of the council's order. Yet I have had the good 
luck to procure one, and have already peruſed it with the 
greateſt pleaſure. As to language and ſtyle, few nations, 
in my humble opinion, have any thing finer than Fray 
Gerundio, and the preſent age has not produced a more 
humorous performance. Indeed I think the Spaniards 
quite right, who put it upon a par in many reſpects with 
the celebrated work of Cervantes. The Fray would have 
proved as deſtructive to the Spanith 4ooks of /ermans, - as the 
Don was to thoſe of knight-errantry. Father De Lifla 
had a ſecond volume ready, but the prohibition of the 

firſt 
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firſt put a flop to the publication of the bead, which 
now runs N . Nan to be ben to 
the firſt. | So 3 6 | 


In one ch SYN however, this modern Chev | is infe- 
rior to the old. He has ſtuffed ſome of his chapters with 
too much declamation againſt a Portugueſe book that was 
not worth a long confutation, and with ſome epiſodical 
criticiſms on foreign learning, in which he talks with too 
much preſumption and peremptorineſs of what he was but 
indifferently qualified to talk of. Theſe two errors, not 
only expoſe his ignorance in foreign learning, and ridicu- 
lous parade of erudition, but unſeaſonably interrupt the 
ſtory, with which he ought to have gone on without ever 
ſtopping, had he even been fully qualified for thoſe cri- 

ticiſms. But, as far as I can fee, this is the general 

defect of the Spaniſh writers both ancient and modern. 
They muſt ſhow away, and interlard every performance 
with much learning, thou gh ever ſo remote from their 
ſubject, 


Only one word more about this book of F. ray * 
The manners of the Spaniſh friars and my bre are 
defcribed i in it to admiration. 


Let me now give you ſome account of another work of 


a quite different caſt from that of Father De Liſa. 


Yau 


1 

You know that at the Eſcurin! there is a vaſt library, 
in which, amongſt thouſands: of valuable mamuſcripts in 
various languages, there is a large number of Arabic,” of 
which the learned world has long wiſhed for an account. 

Several attempts have been made at different times t6 
gratify that wiſh ; but always in vain, until king Ferdi- 
nand, who was predeceſſor to his preſent Majeſty, com- 
manded Doctor Michael (a) Capri to aſſume this under- 
taking. 


. 

This Cafiri, a Syro-Maronite by birth, who has long 
been the King's librarian at the Eſcurial, has at laſt after 
many years labour publiſhed a volume (to be followed by 
ſeveral more) intitled BIxLIOTHECA Arapico-Hisrana Es- 
CURIALENSIS, froe librorum omnium MSS.'quos Arabice ab 
auftoribus magnam partem Arabo-Hiſpanis compoſitos Bib- 
liotheca cœnobii Eſcurialenſis compleckitur. Recenſio et ex- 
planatio opera et ſtudio MicnazLISs Cas IRI, Syro- Maronitæ, 


Preſbyteri, S. Tbeolggiæ Docloris, &c. Touus Prior. 


This book, juſt come out of the preſs in this town, is 
a folio of about 5 50 pages, printed with the beſt. types 
on the beſt paper; and the manuſcripts noted down i in 


(a) Mr. Clark calls him Syri. 


| It, Uh 


[ 3 1 
it, amount to the vumber (e) of 1628, arranged under 
twelve heads ; that i is 


biene, n e 
— Feri INS; 
Philologici et Miſcellanei, 
Lexicographi. 
Philofophi. 
 Ethici er Politici. e der 
Medici. We 
A Hi Horiam Waturalen pertiventes. 
DPeologic i. 
Dogmatici, &. cholaftici „Morales, Sc. 


Chri Yfuani. | 


Many and very ee es notices that Capri, gives 1 us 
in his Bibliotheca, which he could never have compiled, 
were he not a moſt ſtupendous maſter of the oriental 
tongues, and full-fraught with the moſt extenſive erudi- 
tion. But Fam writing a letter and not a volume ; there- 
fore 1 paſs 'over a multitude of thoſe n and will 


ny ſkim over a few. 


In the diviſion entitled M EDICI 8 are ſeveral 
Arabic verſions from the Greek of Fliwroctates, ew 


(a) They amount to 1630, 5 the laſt is lade 1628. Mere chance has 
made me obſerve, that the claſs of the PoxTica begins by miſtake with the num- 
ber 268, when it ought to be marked 270, as the preceding claſs of the RazTo- | 
Klei ends with the Number 26 9, 35 another miſtake marked 2 59- 
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and Dioscoaipzs, with ſeveral commentaries by the 


Arabic interpreters, beſides a number of original works 
by ſeveral Arabic phyſicians, amongſt which Rasts, who 
was a native of Perſia; Avicenna, the ſon of a Perſian, 
but born at Bokhara in Arabia; Barak, a native of 


Malaga in Spain; and Maimonipes, of Jewiſh extrac- 
tion, born at Cordova. 


Still under this diviſion, Dr. Cafri gives us (in his own 
Latin from the Arabic) the lives of the above ſeven per- 
ſonages, beſides thoſe of PLaro and ArrsToOTLE, part of 
whoſe works, as it appears by this Bibliotheca, the Arabians 
had ſeverally tranſlated, as well as thoſe of Hippocrates, 
Galen, and Dieſcorides. 


In the diviſion entitled A HISTORIAM NATU- 
RALEM pertinentes, under the account of the codex that 


has the number CMI, we have a catalogue of thoſe Arabic 
authors who wrote on huſbandry. 


The diviſion intitled THEOLOGICI, is chiefly 
made up with manuſcripts of the Alcoran, and with com- 
mentaries n it. 


Only eleven codexes form the diviſion that is intitled 
CHRISTIAN I. The ſecond of them is à confuta- 
tion of the Alcoran, written both i in Arabic and Latin, by 
a Roman Friar ; and the laſt is a Grammatica Tritinguis ; 
that is, of the Arabs Peri an, and Turkiſh tongues, with 
a verſion i in Latin i in every oppoſite page. 


But 


[ 43 J 


But the diviſion that took moſt of my attention, is that 
which is entitled POET ICI. The manuſcripts num- 
bered under this diviſion amount to the number of 75 
hundred and twenty-one, of which thirty-one are in folio, 
one hundred and froe in quarto, and the remaining eighty- 
ve in octavo. Yet you are not to think, that the whole 
diviſion contains nothing but poets. Cafiri has brought 


under it both the writers of poetry and the writers upon 


poetry, eſpecially crities and commentators. . I am very 
angry this very moment with my fate, that did not direct 
me to the ſtudy of the Arabic language, that I might go 
to the Eſcurial to read thoſe two hundred and twenty-one 
volumes, or underſtand at leaſt the ſhort ſpecimens out of 


them, which the doctor has brought into his book. How 


the Roman Areadians would ſtare" to hear me expatiate, 
on my return, upon the merits of the ſublime poets Zobair, 
Abulol, Mahlab, Abdelmagid, or the immortal commen- 
tators Al l/aied, Khalil, Adula, Faalalla, and a hundred 
others? | 5 


| Several ſpecimens of Arabic poetry Doctor Caſiri has 


turned into Latin proſe; but acknowledging upon a cer- 
tain occaſion, that in his literal verſion they appear rather 
childiſh than otherwiſe, he adds theſe words by way of 


poly: 


Fee een | ſenſu Heller inns 1 PF | * 
Ju, parum ingenioſa. Ceterum, ut in aliis contingit linguis, 
Arabici verſus in alteram linguam conver fi „non cam gra- 


G 2 | tiam 


mT 


1 &\} 


tiam ac dulcedinem ſervant quam apud ſe et domi habent : nec 
mirum, unus enim quiſque ſermo quandam elocutionis vim ac 
koem habet plane ab ea diverſum, que in ceteris obtinet. 


In Engliſh thus. 

« Theſe verſes, with reſpect to the ſentiment, are very 
acute, and the expreſſion is ingenious. But it happens 
to Arabian poetry, as to poetry in other languages, that 
ce jt loſes by tranſlation its native grace and melody: nor 

« is this to be wondered at, ſince every language has its 
« own peculiar phraſeology and force of expreſſion dif- 
« ferent from thoſe of other n 


. 


A 


A 


* 


To this remark, which muſt be anions to any one who 
knows but two languages well, Cafri adds a digreſſion of 
his own, which he intitles, Arabice Poeſeos I E. 
Preum. 


In this digreſſion we are told, that the Arabs cultivated 
poetry with the greateſt ardour: that the great people 
amongſt them, were molt liberal to their great poets : : that 
early in the morning of ſome ſtated days, the poets of Fez 
uſed to àſſemble at the houſe of the governor to recite verſes 
in praiſe of Mahomet to a vaſt concourſe of people; and 
that he, whoſe verſes were moſt applauded, received a 
hundred golden ducats, a rich robe, a fine horſe, a 1d a 
pretty maiden. The reſt of the poets had but Kley d ducats 
a- piece: that in more remote ages, great Xl in poetry 


intitled 


1 1 . 


intidled to nobility that when any poet endowed with 
uncommon powers came to a town, the women belonging 
to this and that tribe, would go to meet him with timbrels 
and other muſical inſtruments in their hands, as they did 
when going to a nuptial feaſt ; would treat him with a 
ſumptuous dinner, and point him out to children as a 
pattern for imitation. The poet Alaeldin (adds Cafe) 
received once five thouſand golden ducats { nummi aurei) 
from Malek Alabaer Bibar king of E gypt, for two diſtichs 
only, which (chis I will add myſelf) would not in our 
days fetch five-pence from any monarch living. The 
diftichs I will tranſcribe, that you 1 have a gueſs at 
their worth. 


Moerure ne afficiaris. Quod deus decrevit, illud erit; 
guad ue inevitabili decreto atutun eft,. fiet. 

At inter motum et quietem ex momento res componttur, et 
negotium hoc Jr reddetur. 


"of fuppoſe that in the riginel Arabick, the two diſtichs 

are very fine; yet modern ſovereigns know better the 
value of five thouſand ducats than to beſtow them upon 
Liſtichs, be they ever ſo excellent. 


Fuller me now to 3 . paragraphs out. of 
ee 8 digr reſſion on Arabick poetry, as they e contain ſe- 


7 9 


N Ee which Jem very curious. 


Nov 
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Jam vero Arabes Europæœorum 


more nec tragædias nec comædias 


agunt : an vero ſcripſerint, altum 


apud ſcriptores filentium-; in hac 
ramen noſtra Bibliotheca una, vel 
altera comædia Arabic? conſcripta 


occurrit, de qua ſuo loco. Græco- 
rum fabulas fuis carminibus non 


miſcent : d deorum nominibus, ut 
ab ipſa idololatria, maxim? abhor- 
rent. Sue tamen 2 non deſunt 


fabule, eorum genio et religion: 


accommodate. Sub fiftts per ſonis 
beroum virtutes extollunt, pre- 
claraqu e illorum geſta celebrant : 


in vitia acriter invebuntur, cor- 


ruptoſque mores proſeribunt : quo 


guidem i in genere Plures magni no- 


minis inter ipſos viri excelluere. 


Arabica ergo poęſis, ut in cœte- 
ris linguis, ſuis aſtringitur nume- 


rorum legibus ; alia tamen et plane 


 diverſa ratione, ut mox patebit. 
Hinc omnia fere poeſecs genera, 
que Græcis ac Latinis artibus 
traduntur, habet et Arabica, vi- 


delicet carmina, elegias, epigram- 


mata, odas, ſatyras, &c. que 
omnia ſimul collecta Divan, id eft 
Academica dicuntur : quo quidem 
titulo poetarum opera inſcribi ſo- 
lent. 


/ 


Arabibus 


Now the Arabs do not, like 
che Europeans, act either tra- 
gedies or comedies : nor does 
any author inform us, that they 
have written ſuch - poems: we 
have however in our library one 
or two comedies written in Ara- 


bic, of which I ſhall ſpeak elſe- 


where. There is not in their 


poetry any intermixture of Gre- 


cian mythology ; for they hold 
in the utmoſt abhorrence the 
names as well as the worſhip of 


| heathen deities. They have how- 


ever fables of their own, adapted 
to their own genius and religion. 


They extol the virtues of heroes 


and celebrate theiratchievements 
under feigned perſonages. They 
inveigh againſt vice and fatyrize 
corruption of manners; and in 
this ſpecies of poetry they have 
had ſome writers who have emi- 
nently excelled. : 
Arabic poetry therefore, like 
that in other languages, 1s con- 
fined to certain laws of metre ; 
but thoſe of a peculiar kind, as 
will preſently appear. There are 
to be found in Arabic almoſt all 
thoſe kinds of poetry which we 
have received from the Greeks 


and Latins; namely idylliums, 


elegies, epigrams, odes, fatires, 
&c. all which taken together, 
paſs under the general title of 
Divan; that is to ſay, Academica: 
with which title the writings of 


their poets are uſually inſcribed. 


The 
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. Arabibus placuit poefim Scheer, 


pilum ſethicet, dicere, ejuſque 


| ee firufture tentorii ex 


Pilis caprinis, chordis et paxillis 
elaborati comparare : guapropter 


verſus Bait dicitur, quaſi perfecti 


metri ftructura, adi Heiumpue 2 
3 


„ 1 Hakim lab 1 


et brevibus conſtat, ex quibus gua- 


tuor formaytur pedes, quorum pri- 


mus chorda levis dicitur, duplici 


fyllaba præditus, longa et brevi, 


five, ut Arabes loquuntur, litera 


conſonante mota ef quieſcente : 
fecundus chorda gravis, cujus 


utraque conſanans mota eft : ter- 


tius palus conjunctus appellatur, 
cujus due priores conſonantes ſunt 


mote, ultima vero quieſcens;. 


guartus palus disjunctus, in quo 
litera quieſcens inter utramque 
motam intercedit. 


. a 
* 119 
41 
N 1 
* 4 
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Ex Fr nod; Pedibus ”—_ 


alternatim. 
Abi mutuo Accedentibus chords et 


partes componuntur, 


Aste — 


. 
AK 


The Arabians call their poetry 
(that i is, the metrical part of it) 
by the word Scheer ; that is, hair 


(or hair-ſein} and compare its 


ſtructure to. the ſtructure of a 


tent made of goats-hair (or goats- 
ſkin) and compacted with chords 


and ſakes : : for which wy a 
verſe is called Bait {a houſe, } 


being a ſtructure of Znilhed 
metre, and as it were, a com- 


pleat building. 

An Arabic verſe conſiſts of 
long and ſhort ſyllables, out of 
which they form four feet, the 
firſt of which is called the light 
chord, being made up of two. 
ſyllables, one long, the other 
ſhort; or, as the Arabians ex- 
preſs it, a.conſonant moved, and. 
a conſonant guzeſtent : the ſecond. 
foot is called the heavy (or grave 
chord, conſiſting of conſonants 
which are moved (that is, have 
a vowel annexed to them- not 
quieſgnt, but pronounced): the 
third. foot. is called the conjoined 
flake (proceeding ſmoothly and 
uninterruptedly,) having its two 
firſt conſonants moved, and its 
laſt quieſcent : the fourth foot is 
called the digſoined flake, in which 
a quieſcent letter ſtands between 
two others, each of which is. 


moved (that is, pronounced with. 


a vowel). 
Of theſe feet the parts of 
their verſe are compoſed, the- 


chords and the ſtakes following 
each 
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paxillis, ex. quorum diverſd copu- 
lation? varia carminum genera ex- 


vocabulis exprimere folent, vidleli- 
cet MosTAFELON, gud voce tres 


hedes denotantur, nempe chorda 


levis, palus disjunctas, ef iterum 
chorda levis: FAELATON, quo 
nomine tres quoque pedes expri- 
muntur, ſcilicet chorda levis, pa- 


lus conjunctus, et chorda levis: 
FauLoN, ubi nempe duo pedes 


occurrunt, quorum prior palus 
conjunctus, alter chorda levis : 
MorArAILox, quæ quidem vox 
tres pedes, nempe chordam gra- 
vem, chordam levem, er palum 
conjundctum defignat : 


Arabicorum ergo verſuum di- 
menſio et quantitas non niſi in cer- 


to, ac alterno conſonantium mobi- 


lium et quieſcentium numero con- 
titit: qui duplex eff, Metricus 
ef Rhythmicus. Prior alter- 
nis conſiat pedibus ; 
preter pedum numerum, fylla- 
bis familiter deſinentibus in fine 
ſingulorum verſuum gaudet. Hic 


interdum alternus, ut in epigram- 


matis, odis, Sc. accidit: per- 
petuus Ms % ſed in ſolo 


carmine 


Metricam autem quanti- 
tatem, ſeu menſuram Arabes hiſce 


Mor A- 
FAILATON, quo tres pedes deno- 
tantur, ſeilicet palus conjunctus, 
chorda gravis, et chorda levis. 


poſterior, 


each other alternately, from the 
different combination of which, 


their poems receive their dif- 


ferent denominations. Metri- 
cal quantity, or meafure, the 
Arabians denote by the follow- 
ing technical terms. MosTAa- 


FELON, which denotes a ſeries 


of three feet; namely, a /ght 
chord, a digjoined ſtake, and again 
a light chord: FAELATON, by 
which they underſtand likewiſe 
three feet; firſt, a gt chord, 
ſecondly a conjoined flake, and 
laſtly a light, chord. Faurox, 


which denotes a combination of 
two feet only, the firſt of which 
is a conjoined flake, the other a 


light chord; Mor ArATTOx, 


which denotes three feet; a 


grave chord, a light chord, and 
a conſoined flake : MoTAFAILA- 


rox, by which are underſtood” 


three feet in a ſeries ; namely, a 


conjoined flake, a grave chord, and 


a hight chord. 


The menſuration, therefore, 


and quantity of the Arabic verſe, 


conſiſts in nothing but in the de- 


terminate and alternate number & 


of moveable and quieſcent. con- 


cal and Rythmical.. 


* 


ſonants: this is twofold, Metri- 
conſiſts of alternate feet only; 


the latter, beſides its regular 


number of feet, requires that 
each verſe terminate in ſyllables 
of the ſame ſound (that is, in 


This 1s ſometimes al- 
ternate 


rhyme). 


L 1 


carmine quod phures * pon 


continet Re” | 


me e, e e 
Bemiſpicbiis, que fimul ſumta fti- 
obon, feu integram verſum confi- 


Foris, ou Janua appellatur, u- 


_ ab 2 —— duabus bine 


5 bee ä — Fore ac- 
propoſitionem, uitimam tandem 
Hllabam poſterioris hemiſticbii, guæ 
reddit conſimilem definentis Nn. 
pulſationem „ 


— palifque * 
alis ordine diſpoſitis quindecim car- 
minum ;genera ded 


ee 


called a dooy or gate; both put 
fPumque famul bifores, fumtd me- 


ae cf 


ternate, as in epigrams, odes, 


Kc. and ſometimes ſucceſlive ; 
but only in ſuch poems as con- 
fiſt of more than ſeven verſes. 


Each verſe conſiſts of two he- 
miſticks, which taken together 
make up one entire verſe, Ei- 
ther of the two hemiſticks is 


together, a de , or double 


Sens, by a metaphor taken frem 


a gate-way, which is ſhut on 


. each ade by u walye or folding- 


The former part of the he- 
miſtick, they calt the (a) acce/* 
(or approach ;) the latter the 
propofitton ; the laſt ſyHable of 
the latter hemiſtick, which 


gives the rhyme, they call the 


(or knocking). 


5. From the different order and 


and poſition of the chords and 
ſtakes ariſe Afteen kinds of 


1 pe Kip 


0 a) 4 thi trehians dwelt in tents, we are not N at their taking their | 
metaphors from objects about which they were ſo frequently employed, and ap- 
Plying them to what Milton calls the building of verſe. The word rendered by 
Cafiri Acceſſus, is tranſlated by Golius in bis Arabic Lexicon anterior pars pecto- 
ris five thorax. I may very well therefore ſignify the anterior part or porch of 
the tent. The next word Propoſitio is more -obſcurely expreſſed. The origina} 
is derived from a word ſignifying to offer or preſent any thing ; and it is tranſ.. 
lated by Golius palus tentorii. As this palus tentorii was the veſtibule or 


threſhold: of ibe tent, firſt preſenting itſelf before you entered the interior part, 
bence. 1. conceive it. tout its name, and afterwards became à technical term in me- 


ire. euren conveys. no ſuch idea, FED I can ſee. 


vor. —— H 


A 


el quique periodis, Jeu cru con- 
tinentur. 

Primus circulus, qui VARIUS | 
nuncupatur, tria carminum ge- 
nera complectitur, videlicet lon- 
gum, extenſum, et expanſum, 
gue ſyllabis decem longis, et gua- 
tuor brevibus, ſeu guatuordecim 
motis & decem quieſcentibus con- 
Hant: ubi animadvertendum ef 
tria Pujuſmodi genera inter #, 4% 
Hngut, non quidem ob majorem, 
vel minorem ſyllabarum guantita- 
tem, ſed ſalum ob quieſcentes et 
motas /iteras, que alium et alium 

in carmine obtinent gradum. 5 


Secundus circulus vocatur cou- 
POSIT US, quo continentur duo car- 
minum genera, videlicet perfectum 
et copioſum. Utrumgque motas Ba- 
bet quindecim, quieſcentes ſex di- 
verſo ordine diſpoſitas : prioris 


menſura MOTAFAALON /extes 


ſumtum, ſecundi MOFAALATON © 


ſex quoque vicibus repetitum. 


Tertius circulus $1MIL1S appel- 
latur ; eoque ſpectant tria carmi- 
num genera, cantilena, ſatyra, ef 
breve carmen, quorum quodlibet 
duodecim conſonantes motas, 
ocro babet quieſcentes, p 


letters either moved or guig 


5 ceſſively repeated. 


e 


verſes, which are compriſed in 


five periods or circles. 

The firſt circle, which is ſtiled 
vAklouvs (or variegated) com- 
prehends three kinds of verſes, 
the long, the extended, and the 
expanded; which conſiſt of ten 
long ſyllables and four ſhort 
ones, or of fourteen moved and 
ten quigſcent; where it muſt be 
obſerved, that theſe three kinds 


are diſtinguiſhed from each othes, 
not on account of the greater or 


leſs.. vantity their. 1 llables, 
but ae ly of Mar of | 


which accordingly are fanked i in 
different degrees. mon 

The ſecond circle i is he the 
COMPOSITE,.. under which are 
contained two kinds of 5 5 
the perfect and the copious. Each 
has fifteen letters that are moved, 
and fix quieſcent, placed in a 
different order: the meaſure of 
the firſt kind is. MOTAFAALON 
repeated fix times; the medſure 
of the other is MOFAALATON, 
which likewiſe is fix times ſuc- 


Ne) 98% A 


The third circle is. called 8s1- 


MILAR ;; to which belong three 


kinds of poems, the ode (or. fong;) 


the /atyr, and the idyllium (or 
ſhorter kind of poem), each of 


which contains twelve conſo- 


1 ; nants that are moved, and eight | 


Quartus. 


quieſcent, 


The 


n 


L 'Quartus” circus Hiritur con- 
TRACTUS, ad quem pertinet ſex 
carminum ſpecies, nempe carmen 
velox, emiſſum, leve, . ſimile, 
conciſum, convulſum, 
Angula ex motis duodecim, 3 5 
* bus Novem conftant.”” 


8 wo WO, of 
— = 


1! 


1 eirculus n 
SENTIENS, 4d quem unum dun- 


taxat carminit gent A 
conjiin@utt nomir 16, quod ex du 

ditim motis ' ſep 1 A har 
tibus contexithr. n s 


” Hiſeeq Minde Wee MY 


ribs jam enumerulit e ali 
et decimumſertum, "quod vocant 
duorum enerum thythmum 


Dhubait,” ubi Jing ula be 
Hibmica: de # Arab bes Po- 
ſe decertant, eo 
etiam Parſe vehementer. deleftan- 


flint f 
etæ acriter inter 


922 810 


tur. 


ll ee, 5 precepti non aded 


religies?'s I}. #34; © Co k 
OR 303 222111 
F. Bs P 2 4 A, 40 >! 75 Pi 
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nearly the ſame idea. 
munion 4 


quorum 


The fourth circle i is AE the- 
CONTRACTED ; under which 


are compriſed bx ſpecies of verſe; 


the quick, the (a) gjaculatory (or 
inpetuous), the /ight, the Similar, 
the conciſe, and the convulſed (or 
abrupt), each of which conſiſts 


of twelve letters that are moved, 


and nine quieſcent. 

The fifth circle is called the 
CONCORDANT, to which one 
kind of verſe, | only belongs, 
ſtyled the conjoined; this is made 


up, of twelve conſonants that are 


moved, and ſeven quieſcent. 
To theſe fifteen kinds of 
verſesalready enumerated, others 
add a ſixteenth, which they call 
the double rbymed Dbubait, in 
which each hemiſtick ends with 
a rhyme.” "This is a great ob- 
ject of contention with the Ara- 
bian poets, and is What the 
Perſians are much deli ghted with. 
The Arabick poetry is not ſo 


ſcrupulouſly obſervant of theſe 


lawys, 


l ba and the ag m theſe fix words convey in the original very 
"They. are words ſignifying the quick, impeluous. and > hh 
an animal, ſuch as a horſe leaping, or a ſtag bounding i in its courſe. 


think impetubus 250d be a better tranſlation F emiſſum than ejaculating, a 
abrupt a beter word e Nee an to des metre. Kare not io we 


POE of tenpeſilian. 


Y \ 4 * * 1 


1 N. B. Th © Author of this back owes this a0 the za we a well 
as tlie greateſt part of the Engliſh tranſlation of this long paſſage, * to the 
earned Mr. 3 profeſſor of * at Oxford. 


* 


" ” 
FEES 


trabere aliquando non liceat; mau- 
imd cum id ſententia gravitas, 
epiphonema, aut ſenſus acumen 
 poſtulant : cujuſmodi licentiæ vel 


apud maximos cum Gracos, tum 
Latinos poetas * . 0 


ver ſantur. « 


| $2 } 
ut poetis H lubus addere, vel de- 


laws, but that their writers may 
be ſometimes at liberty either to. 
add or retrench a fyllable or 
two: eſpecially, when either a 
weighty and pithy ſentence, or 

an epiph or a poignant 
and acute ſentiment ſeems to re- 
quire it: and liberties of this 


Find REP Gb both in che 


Greek eee p 
/ , firſt repy 


e Hlalarum in in car- : 
mine Arabes Tarphil, Graci 
Prothefin appellant, uli carniu- 


Gree 


nis genus uno auctum pede, caſur 
ram motafaalon mutet in mota- 
faalaton ; earumdem aut emrejectio, 


vel neglectus Arabic Athram,, 


Græce Apherelis dicitur atque 
bc de Arabicd poefi pro noftro in- 
ſtituto dicta fint ; qui vero plura 


curioſus queſierit, conſulat inter. 


Latinos P. Philippum Guadag- 
noli in opere Latino- Arabico . de 
Arabicz Lingue Inſtitutionibus, 


Roma edito anno MDCXLII, 231 


omnem artem Arabici metri, quam 


elegantiſſimis verſibus eft proſecu- 


tus poetarum facile princeps Dhi- 
aldinus, cagnomento Alkhazra- 


gæus, patria Hiſpanus, laudatus 


and let, this ſuftice. concerning 


Te 4 Ps of e or . 


| fyllables'in's' verſe the Arabians 


the word -Terp41 | the 
dy che. Word Profibefe.;, 


in this caſe the verſe, when en- 


larged by nen changes che 


of 
motafaalaton ; ; the abrid ging or 
dropping of ſyllables at the end 
is called by the Arabians Atb- 


Haun, by the Greeks Apteargfec 3. 


the Arabick poetry, as far as re- 
lates to my preſent purpoſe: He 
who is curious enough to deſire 
further information upon this ar- 
ticle, may conſult (among others 
who have treated this ſubject in 


Latin) Father Philip. Guadagnoli 
Latin and Arabick in the y 


in a work publiſhed at Rome i Fe 


1642. intitled Nit ut ions 25 the 


 Arabick language. In this, book 
3 has rendered into 


Latin the whole ſyſtem of Ara- 


1 mettre, which Dhialdin ſur- 


named Alkhazrageus, by birth 


a Spa- 


L 33 


puter Latind, ad ad cujux . a Spaniard, the Art of poets, 
aperis_ culcem uariam Gen Fete hag given us in Woſt, 
Arabica. [coming occurrunt. verſe: : at the end of which trea- 


he _tife we are alſo preſented with. 
. ous mens of Arabick 


4 * e AI\W>p> e.\ 
\ © "35 >. e N r 
: + 


tation from Cafiri's work will prove 
— 2 of Arabick proſody, which 


But i is it not ſur- 


** 


as DES — 
land in t e part "of 0 woeld, ſhould, never think of 


ef * 19584. 


r 
4 - Vw * 


een ee of e lade how 

but their names in that manuſcript. The firſt 

liſt contains 5 er. of thoſe names, the ſecond. one bun- 
dri ani: zo: and in the number following there i is ano- 


+ 


ther catalc ie of ae 8 1 


*% 
I 1 kt " 
” . >, 4 . % 3 x 
Lady V2 4 7 37 1 1 
* VIS 2201. LE. © $% we i % 


% 
oy 
LYN 46 4 


7 
we 


m marked 'COCCLVI, contains a collec- 


of E ena 22 40 cee lbidine, intitled puerorum 
I ription. The colleQor was one Badereldin, of whom. 


| doctor 


1 1 
doctor Cafri ſpeaks thus, * Homo perditiſſmus,. ex viginti 
te poetis qui hujuſmodi arguments ſeripſere, curig ofe” nimis 
& collegit, collectaquè in bunc librum congeſſit. E Pigram- 
e mata, ſt obſcenitatem omittes, elegantifſima dixeris.” That 
ts ; @ moſt profiigate man, who too carefully collected (theſe 
epigrams) and formed this book out f twenty poets that 
wrote upon this fubje. Over lool the obſcenity,” and yay will 
fo ay that the PEO are * 3 N ige 


But it Fas 1 Baderaldin ado ahi e poets, 
from which he collected the epigrams, were not the only 
wicked writers of their nation.  Cafiri under the number 
| CCLXXI, gives this account of Abulol, a native of Syria, 
who died blind in 1057. Zum er carminibus, ut ut inge- 
ce gigſum et acutum poetam, ita guogue minime reli gigſum 
« efſe apparet quod Cbriſtianam religionem, ac Judaica 
« et Mabometanam ſectas impudantiſiund ſæpius derideat. 
That is: It appears that this ingenious and witty poet was 
not at all religious, as he often and moſt impudently derided 
the Chriſtian religion, as well as the ee and M, ut 
tan ſects. LID. e v7 6 * Hela 


˖ 8 1 
( — 0 
\ # 75 88 10 * 


The Arabick poets. prefered. in 1 Afenelahcomiik 
not all natives of Spain. Caſiri's title to his bock tells 
you ſo. A certain number of them were Aſiaticks and 
Africans, and a few of them born even before the times 
of Mahomet. When Philip II made his intention knoun 
of n the Arabick writers in that Ubrary, many 


people 


1 


people who had Arabick manuſcripts in their poſſeſſion, 
| failed not to pay their court to their ſovereign by pre- 
3 the eee chem. A 1 murnber was thus 
fame ſcheme, many additions were made 
to ) the prot ak: thoſe books that the Moriſco s had con- 
cealed at the time of their expulſion in ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, from wens they were not allowed to carry 
them off. In dome ach, and Latin letters of the un- 
fortunate , Who was ſecretary to Philip II, 
(rind; wider te) on tlie reverſe of p. 3. 
is mentioned a bro nano antigua que fe attribuye a 
Salomon; qus eſtd en ſam Eorenzo el Real, y el Enpera- 
dor Carlos trumb com otros del ſaco de Tuner; that is, © a 
bt written in an old band, *artributed to Solomon, 
G «which; 15 depoſited in The "Efeurial's library,” and was 
'b th \ ſome" other \ by the Emperor Charles V 
ec: « from the pillaged town of Tunis. But what contri- 
fill the ſhelves of the library, was an ac- 
; cidenivdecordetblby "ſeveral Spaniſh authors, and moſt par- 
ticularly by one who wrote the (a) HrsTor1a de Ia Vida) 7 
 Hechos del Rey Don Phelipe Tercero. A Hisvory of the 
Eifeand:ARtions of Philip III. His words are theſe. E 
i Gobernado# Pedro de Lara, corriendo PI mar de Berbe- 


"_ 0 _— 42 Sale 8 encontro con ws avis en i que 


ai 903 10d 1 % mn; 


(a) The name of this author is PTY he * 3 hrefivatt in the OTA 


pu at Madrid. Cafiri has this anecdote out 9 that hifterian . in bis preface, 
which be backs "with colla tera authority,” 


= ; 89 
ol 


OR) 15 iba 


* 


1 * 7 
a con — FO d. Hall ag otras 


«© rofas procioſas mas dt mil cuerpor de libros en Lengua 
«© Arabe, de Medicina, Philgopbhin, buon Gobierno, il- 


Aeuaſſen al Efoorial ʒ) el Zidan tune ofa perdida pur 
J mayor, I ofrecio al Rey por fu nefcate grande fuma, 
*© en cantidad de ſerema mil ducades. La reſpueſia fue 
< entregafſe todos tos gſclauos Chriffianos que ſe hallaſſen 
en ſu reywo, y con eff Teſeatarian los libror. El moro 
c venia en ello, fi las guerras (civites que. trakia gon un 


$ n,; con ſu Sobrino Mule Xeque, dieran tugar 


« gſte intento. Y wiendo nueſtro Catbolico Rey que el 
« (a) fuyo no Hegaba haſta complir ſu dgſas, mand llevar 


% libreria al convento Real og San TIPS & * 


« Eſcorial.” 


In Fogliſh, thus. 


« Governor Pedro de Lara n on the be Kerle 
« coaſt, ſailed near Salee, and met with two ſhips this 
« contained the wardrobe of Zidan king of Morocco. Hę 
$ fought and took them; and Found in them, among 


(a) For the ſake of thoſe amongſt my readers who underſtand Spaniſh, F , 405 
ſay that 1 have copied this anecdote exafly as it ſtands in Caſiris Preface 
therefore if the laſt period of it ſhould prove obſcure, the fault is not mine. I de 


10 fee whether the pronoun ſuyo relates to intento or to Rey. Ito intento, the 


period proves inelegantiy dark ; and if to Rey, 10 grammar can be made au! of it. 
Perhaps *. word has been e ty the Printer of Cafiti's book. ca 


& 4 


ns oo nl RRC 
„ . 


1 
| | 
0 


„ 


a orbex — things, more than three thouſand. Arabic 
e books of | Phyfir, Philiſophy and Politics well limned and 
& fairly written. I ſaw them before they were taken to 
the Eſcurial. Zidan confidered this loſs as very great, 
*, and "offered. 70 buy them back: of the King for ſeventy 
2 thouſand ducats. ' The anſwer was that he ſhould have 
ce gem back if be would ſet at liberty all the Chriſtian cap- 
tives he had in his" re np The Moor would have 
„ agreed” to the "Condition, had it not been for the war be 
« was” engaged in againſt a Morabite, and againſt his own 
* couſin 1 Muley Reque, "Our Catholich "King ſeeing that 


&þjs wiſh” was not complied with, ordered "that the li- 
« brary ſhould be taker 70 tug www arts Convent whe Se. Lau- 
"oo rence at the EG urial.” Id DANY Dawg 


= ks a * A - ID \nt ö 9 Ky 


Dr. Caſiri, 8 he mentions in Bs Bibliotheca : any 
of Fu books that went to the Eſcurial by means of that 
capture, takes care to diſtinguiſh them from the reſt by 
adding theſe words to the account of each : Ex 2 Bib- 
Ae baut. en ene 1 


** 
| But i 2 an accident Etch the Eſcurial, undtbef . 


n. 


1eme it, and went near to annihilate it. In 


che year 1674. à caſual fire burned the upper parts 
of that noble edifice, and greatly injured. a large hall 
that Was entirely filled up with Arabick manuſcripte, 
of which. near . two. thouſ a id, periſhed 3 in the conflagra- 
tion. It is melancholy to think of the many ade 
recorded i in hiſtory, that have been deſtroyed by fire, For 
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my part I am not much pleaſed with the cuſtom; of form- 
ing large collections of books and depoſiting them in one 
place. Beſides that ſuch books become generally uſeleſs 
to mankind, there is the danger of ſeeing them all de- 
ſtroyed at once by a fire: and I am refolved to bequeath 
my few to the ſtudious children of my friends, in hopes 
that many may profit by them, which could never be 
the caſe, were I to. leave them to a' fingle perſon, or 
what would be worſe, to any great library. It is but 
ſeldom, as far as I have obſerved; that thoſe who collect 
books, or thoſe who inherit large numbers of them, be- 
come very learned. Few value the things of which they 
have abundance and the moſt learned men are (upon the 
whole) thoſe who never e a Hei AR ext) 


It is ROE VN a1 amon oft the many . com- 
poſitions of the Arabs collected in the Eſcurial, there is not 
one epick poem, nor any mention made by Caſiri of any 
that ever exiſted. This particularity cannot give us any 
very high opinion of their invention: As far as I can ſee by 
the many ſpecimens from Caſiri, the Arabs dealt in ſenti- 
ment more than imagery; and if this was the caſe 
(which is moſt probable,) ſeveral of the preſent European 
nations, as well as the Greeks and Romans, muſt be 
deemed upon the whole much more poetical than the 
Arabs, eſpecially when we conſider, that they not only 
have never written any epick poem, but never had any of 
the dramatick kind ; the one or two found in the Eſcurial 


ſcarcely 


-#. e 
ſcarcely coming under this denomination, and not being 
at ater W as 1 8 77 Me what Corn yy” of Wo. 


; RES: 


|  Caluris bock i is not W to le had, Gag quite freſh 
from the preſs. - Beſides that only five hundred copies of 
it have been printed, the King has already given away the 
greater part, and ſent a copy to every eminent univerſity 
in Europe. That from wich I made this imperfect ex- 
tract was only leit me. Had this favour not been done 
me, I ſhould have been forced to paſs it over in PR to 
= raven ee . 3 A 
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ily; 1 little more to add with et to 82 8 Spaniſh 
frat re, becauſe: IJ know but little more. The King 
cannot perhaps be called a violent favourer of it: Vet he 
has done ſomething towards its advancement. He has be- 
ſtowed ſeveral favours on Cafiri, and given high poſts to 
ſeveral men of good parts, ſuch as Mara, Campomanes, 
and various. others, who have made ime known to 
His Majeſty by means of their writings, He has juſt bought 
a conſiderable piece of ground in this neighbourhood, 

which is to be turned into a botanical garden under the di- 
rection of Dan Endzio Bernades, a phyſician, who (like 
Father Sarmiento already named) is much ſkilled in natural 
hiſtory,” and has viſited ſeveral of the Spaniſh provinces in 
arder to collect plants, that he may enrich the new garden 
with the productions of Spain, . he n of exoticks, 
eee 10 900 24 uid: Ain 
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The king has alſo given high employments i in the navy 
to Don Georges Juan and Don Antonia de L. laa, who aſ⸗ 
ſiſted Meſſieurs De Ia Condamine and Bouger in meaſuring 
three degrees of the meridian under the Equator. In 1749 
Juan and Ulba jointly publiſhed i in this town three vols. 
4to. entitled Phyfical and Abronomica! Obſervations. 1 
have not ſeen (a) the book, but the Britiſh Gonſul General, 
who is a man of great. parts -and knowledge, aſſures me, 
that many of their obſervations in natural philoſophy : are 
new, and all very curious ; and their account of the Spaniſh : 


dominions in South America the ry: beſt (that. eyer Was 
FO dt vu 290i ad moſſy 


LY 


Amongſt the W of - this town. 7 e is 1 —— 
Thomas Lopez, the King's geographer, who is actually 
compleating his ſet of Spaniſh maps, which, I am. told, will 
prove very accurate. Nor do the Spaniards want writers 

on huſbandry and commerce: They have ſeveral who en- 
joy an extenſive reputation on account of their works on 

theſe two ſubjects; but, as I faid, I have not time to loo 
into every pm 


The King adinita to his 1 BEI bis 3 
General of the Ordnance Count Gazzola, an Italian nobl, 


man, well. verſed i in various branches of .de a great 


(a) It is tranſlated into Engliſh. and French. I am told that | the yn 
Tranſlation is far from faithful. rent Sid el 


1 6 5 
engineer, uch Mille in che polite arts, and firſt dif- 
coverer of the Ruins of Poeſtum, which he went in perſon 
to inſpect when he lived at Naples, and had them drawn 
by (a) ae and engraved by — at * own 


M err | 


Ne Nen T LY 41.4, Fa oe 


His Agel is e ee to TH doo IP the 


40 ae ee, ee Ac of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture, often rewarding thoſe 
who: MN e Ive moſt win He Senn al 


reigners, to whom Te gives very liberal Galaries. The 
moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt theſe laſt are Mengs and Tiepolo 
already named, both painters of great merit, and Sabatini 
the architect. Sabatini was pupil to the famous HNaunvi- 
relli, whoſe daughter he has married. He has been or- 
dered to form a plan for the cl ming of this town, which 
His Majeſty 1 has reſolved to'beautify-with new buildings, 
of which are two actually hegun, both. mo Bie 
that is, e e and the . 127 


The King has erected here a china-manufaiory, which 
is in great forwardneſs, they ſay; and grants alſo great 

ſums of money towards the ſupport of the ſilk and woollen 
f manufactories at Segovia, alia Guadalaxara, Bar- 


* a) Count — delayed fy long the — if thoſe Boi, that a 
Scotch Architect has at laſt faręſtalled them with another ſet made by himſelf and 
Publ, ied. in England. 

celona, 


celona, and other * * 


reparations of ſeveral high roads, and begun two new ones, 
which will lead to this n n Blk, in Biſcay, 


and Cadix in Andaluſia. 


_ 


These and ſeveral other of the King's deſigns ſnow him 
to be a good King; and he would certainly do more, had 
not his predeceſſor left him loaded with a heavy debt, 
which he is reſolved to pay off by degrees. But it will 

be long before his treaſury is in good order, as his mother 
very much exhauſted this kingdom i in order to make H 


King of Naples when there was s but little appearance of b 
his mens; | to this crown, _ 


hy, ny $ 7 þ * 
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To Alen this prolix 148 there! ate cight public b. f 
braries in this town, befides a good number of private 

ones; from which I infer, that there are here many men of 
knowledge; more perhaps than forcigners are aware of, 
though it be almoſt a general faſhion at preſent i in ſeveral I 
parts of Europe for men to tell each other, that the 8 Dani- x 
ards are very ignorant, e. 
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A rich aun, at why. Aing Fray with a lady. 
4 e fin 7 


5 cr n 


* unt Or Pee oa. 11, 11. 
5 gs he K 8. of men to render 
sa trading town, becauſe it lies too far 
5 che 2 W it has no navigable river near, and 
becauſe it is ſituated in a province, that, like Eftrema- 
a 6 cannot © he made yy f. for want of water, 


e 
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Under thels Fan ee Madrid is 4 wolf 
opulent town, as you will eaſily conceive when you reflect, 
that it has been for ſeveral centuries the conſtant reſidence 
of powerful monarchs, and the ordinary abode of almoſt 
all the richeſt nobility and gentry of this kingdom. Gold 
and filver flow abundantly into Madrid, not only from 
the provinces around, but from the vaſt kingdoms poſſeſſed 
by this crown beyond the Atlantick. Sudden and con- 
ſiderable additions are alſo frequently made to its uſual 
wealth by viceroys, governors, and other ſervants of the 
ſtate, who generally come back from Mexico, Peru, and 
other patts, with ſuch ſtores of doubloons, as enable them 


to 
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to _ the remainder of char | ms * the x moſt _ 
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Of a town 0 conſtituted, chat painful en is in a man- 
ner almoſt excluded from it, it is not diffcult to compre- 
hend, that very many are the inhabitants, who have almoſt 
no other buſineſs but that of contriving how to ſpend their 
time agreeably. From fo ſingular a ſituation, fingular 
cuſtoms have neceſſarily ariſen, and becauſe the intercourſe 
between the ſexes is the chief mode of 'pleafure-ambngft 
mankind, many are the inventions to which this . | 


have had recourſe, in oller to en n intereourſe. - 


The defire chat i men arid women hive | hire of paſilng 
their time in each other's company, is ſo very eager, 
that it appears not unlike rage, eſpecially to him who has 
long lived in England, where men of all ranks ſeem 
aſhamed in a manner to hang too long about the fair, 
and where the generality deprive themſelves every day of 
their company during ſeveral hours, auc for the fake 
of talking nen or een che Wanner a 


Wit 2 ine 


Many are the methods that wah Fur have contrived 
here, in order to ſpend as much of their time together : 4 
it is poſſible, and this letter will ee pou _ uainted 
with ſome of them. 8 #1.4F 


I went 


I went this morning about ten to pay a viſit to a very 
agreeable lady, whom I have talked the other night at 
the Tertulia into ſome ſort of familiar friendſhip. by my 
narrations of Engliſh cuſtoms, and accounts of my pre- 
ſent journey. Don Felix, who thinks her one of the 
moſt reaſonable. beings in Madrid, has begg'd of her to 
take ſome care of me during my ſtay; and both ſhe and 
her huſband; hay „ > SN it as «7 ron as it 
tee chein power. Beret tet oF 

Mt en iog[t” $4164 * Wet 0 . 

ach found her gate quite opened, Jad no — to Ae 
in. Up: ſtairs I went, knocked at the door, and a foot- 
man open d. Is your maſter within? No, Sir: hee is juſt 
gone out. Is your miſtreſs? Ves, ſir. Pleaſe to 80 that 
Way, | Toy + to.an 2 the 8 _ 
ab Nie iti 

, Ui BOT bid wy" 0 creſſad t dee ke 
Brom de lat] head people talk in che durtb. 
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Dona Paula, can 1 come in ? 


* 


om nne fd © 1 * 
| Come in, come in, gh the 8 ee ee 11 
found her fitting in the midſt of her bed, leaning againſt 
half a dozen pillows, and in a dreſs far from inelegant. 
She had a ſmall table before her covered with a napkin, 
with a diſh of chocolate upon it, and ſome ſweet biſcuits 
upon a ſilver plate. Half a dozen gentlemen ſat round 
the bed upon ſtools, and I had the ſatisfaction to find 
Vol. II. K that 
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that I was — as I had already 
ſeen ſome of them at the Tertulia and at Don Felix's. She 
bid me place myſelt by her, rung'for my chocolate, aſked 
the uſual civil queſtions ; then the chit-chat went round, 
which was merely chit-chat Gy an hour. 


About eleven we were deſired to withdraw into [the 
next room, as ſhe was going to get up. A pretty maid 
ſoon came to tell us that ſhe waited for us at her toilet, 
where we attended her. A female hair- dreffer was buſy 
about her, and I am told that it is not much the faſhion 
here to have that office performed by men, except amongſt 
the greateſt ladies, Who have often Frenchmen for it. But 
I muſt not omit to ſay, that during the hour we were by 
her bed- ſide, ſome of the company went ſucceſſively off, 
while others ſucceſſively came in, entering the room with 
no more ceremony than if they had entered their own. 
houſes, only faying Deo Gratias or Aue Maria a8 they 
raiſed the door-curtain. WEISER 
Her toilet was ſoon over, and a ſervant came to tell 
her, that maſs was ready. I was going to take my leave, 
regulating my motions by thoſe of the other viſiters; 
but ſhe bid me ſtay to take à ride with her after maſs, 
and dine with her if I was not otherwiſe engaged. 1 
bowed, enter'd the Capilla with her, dipp'd my middle- 
finger in the holy water, touched hers with it, kneeled by 
her on a cuſhion, and maſs was faid. We were encir- 
cled 


18 1 


cled by her maids and ſervants, who all had their roſaries 
in their hands, and appeared full as devout as their miſ- 
treſs, all whiſpering paters and aver during the ſervice, 
which laſted not half an hour. The Capilla (chapel). is 
very ſmall, but very neat and prettily ornamented ;; and I 
find, that not only the greateſt nobility have here their 
chapels at home, but alſo the richer gentry, / and every 
body that can afford the expence. Thoſe who do not 
keep a « chaplain, Fe l fries, who 


tick e 
comes to ſay maſs. Very day for an alms of three or four 
ſa) real. No lady here miſſes hearing maſs every day. 


She would not be du bon bon, if ſhe did, beſides that ſhe 
would be conſider ed a8 ind evout, thou gh their reli igion 


does not oblige them t to hear it but on holy days. 


F 1 Wir AS 


"Afr the maß the took m me in Fey each, a and we went 


to take an a out of St. Bernadin's e. 


” = 4 ' 


| whe we went 3 1 pe many ay rooden —_ 9 25 
on the left ſide of the road, about fifty yards diſtant from 
each other, and aſked her | the meaning of them. 


* hey have been PEN fad ſhe, bas the Faun n 


n ide eee here to nobles 2 the Vi Crucis 
; 05 ed by a multitude of low prope: 


eh 4 ; Ay js 3 Pray abs Eagle an, 
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The Via Crucis conſiſts in this. Two or three jeſuits 
walking gravely before the people, ſtop before every croſs 
ſucceſſively, and all kneeling devoutly in the duſt, ſay 
aloud ſeven paters and ſeven aves at each, together with 
a'myſtery ; that is, a kind of ſhort prayer, the words of 
which commemorate the ſeveral falls our Saviour had, 
as he was puſhed barbarouſly up Mount-Calvary by 'the 
wicked Jews with his heavy croſs upon his ſhoulders, I 
think our jeſuits and other friars L practiſe ſomething of 
this kind in various parts of Italy, with only this differ- 
ence, that there they perform the Via Crucis i in cſs 


whereas _ do it alſo c on a are road. 


But you muſt not felicitate me on my having been me 
a-tete in a coach with a handſome Spaniſh lady. 

of her ſervants out of livery had got into the coach hee 
us; and as I ſcem'd ſurpriſed at it, ſhe told me in F rench, 
that ſuch was the faſhion in Madrid, and that no femme 
comme il faut went ever alone with a gentleman not 
even with her own huſband. This privileged ſervant bears 

here the title of page. The grandees ladies have more. 
than one; but, inſtead of riding with their miſtreſſes, 
they have a coach to themfelves which follows that of the 
miſtreſs... At Naples the great ladies have inherited -this 
pompous practice from the Spaniards, who poſſeſſed that 
kingdom long. Dona Paula's page kept in a corner of her 
enen as ee as he could, Ut lie mne not obſtruct our 
11713 tr. 16 V2) 11  Gakt 
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fight through the fore-glaſs, and never failed to croſs him- 
ſelf as we went by every croſs of the Via Crucis. 
Having gone about two miles, we alighted and came 
leiſurely back to the gate, followed by the coach, the 
page, and the ſervant that had rode behind. The coun- 
try round us I thought very unpleaſant. - Scarce an habi- 
tation, or even a tree is to be ſeen as far as the ſight can 
extend, which is ſtrange in the neighbourhood of ſuch 
a populous: ton. The whole proſpect on that ſide looks 
quite barren and deſart- like: but the ſun ſhone mildly, 
and a breeze fanned the air in the n manner; 
which as long as the walk laſted ſuſpended the bealach 
that has tormented me ever Ar 1 entered at the other 
mw as Told 2 Nee 6 M 31: Da 
Ar was near two e we got: hack to Dona Paula's 8 
awd dinner was rcady ;: but, before we fit down to it, I 


muſt appriſe you 2 ſhe did 2 * of me cuſtoms _ 4 
culiar to this up rd P , 


1 Naked Wes ad it was une that the - ladies in Ma- 
drid had fo far adepted the ſyſtem: of ſome Italian diſ- 
tricts, as to: | have e 8 under dn denomination of 
__ Sohtog odv: 1:61 
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115 15 tay we 3 fa he, rh our 1 Ttalian,Ciciſtieo's, 
and; as far as I can judge, they are the ſame thing with 


what 


i | 

what we call Cortejo's; that is, gentlemen who attend on 
ladies with ſome ſort of aſſiduity. But J muſt tell you, 
that we have ſo far improved upon your countrymen, as 


to divide our male friends into three claſſes, which we 
eall Ano s, 3 s, and Santo's. 


I well remember, faid I, that by theſe words I 1 
ſometimes been puzzled, eſpecially i in reading your co- 
medies, entremeſes, and books of wit and humour; but 
never had an opportunity thoroughly to underſtand their 
various meanings. ff 
Know then, interrupted ſhe, that on the laſt day of 
the year it is the 2 cuſtom here for many Friends 
to meet in the evening to draw the Ano's, All the names 
of the gentlemen and ladies preſent, no matter whether 
married or unmarried, are written upon bits of paper, and 
ſeparately thrown, the gentlemen's in one hat, the ladies 
in another. Then the youngeſt perſon in company 
draws a gentleman's name with one hand, and a lady's 
with the other. The two perſons thus drawn are to be 


Ano's, (that is, years) during the next twelvemonth. 
Thus a lady's Ao acquires a kind of right to be oftener in 
her company than he would otherwiſe have been. He 
enters her houſe at any hour; dines with her when he pleaſes 
without previous invitation; pays her a regular courtſhip ; ; 
andi in ſhort becomes in a manner aggregated to her family. 


There 
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There is no other difference, continued Dona Paula, 
between the Mos and the Eſerecbo's, but that the Ao's 
are choſen on the laſt day of the year, and the Eftrecho's. 
on the twelfth night. Each Eftrecho's name is alſo drawn 
together with a Copla or Seguedilla, of which there are in- 
numerable compoſed by our wits for this purpoſe, and 
bought ready printed. Theſe kinds of Epigrams, com- 
monly ſatyrical, excite often the mirth of the com- 
pany, eſpecially when they chance to ſquare with the 
perſonal character of him or her, whoſe name comes out 
with the Copla. Eftrecho, means à cloſe friend. As to the 
Santo's, they are likewiſe the ſame thing with the 47's 
and Eftrecho's. They are drawn on Chriſtmas-eve, but, 
inſtead of Coplas and & eonedillas, we draw them with the 
names of Saints, from which circumſtance they have their 
name; to the Saint that comes out with the lady's name, 
the gentleman drawn with her is to pay particular devo- 


tion during that year, and ſo the lady to that which 1 is 
drawn with the gentleman s name. 


"By theſe e means, continued Doña Paula, 98 ladies male 
np conſtant viſiters, when they ſtay” at home, and at— 


tendants when they go out; and as theſe drawings of 
names generally precede a fp per, they always prove very 
chearful, eſpecially when it happens, as was my own caſe- 
this year, that the huſband and wife. are drawn together. 


La am actually my huſband's Eftrecha, and of courſe have a: 
* 


1 
right to command his attendance upon me e till next Epi- 
phany day. 37 


I ſhould not diſlike theſe faſhion s, faid V was I to ſtay 


for years in this town; and the foreigners who reſide 


amongſt you, muſt certainly find it very convenient, to 
become thus at once the domeſtic friends of three ladies at 
leaſt. But do ever your huſbands and fathers take the 
alarm at their wives and daughters having ſo many fami- 
liar friends? And are your Corzejo's generally as harmleſs 
as our Ciciſbeo's pretend to be? | 

To anſwer you in your own language, ſaid Dona Paula, 
I muſt put you in mind of your proverb, that Tutto il 
mondo e paeſe, * all countries are alike.” We have ladies 
here, who might live better than they do. But this, I ſup- 
poſe, is not quite peculiar to us, and the dominion of vice 
probably extends much further than the Manzanares. The 
miſconduct however of wicked women, is not to be at- 
tributed to the cuſtom of having 70's and Eftrechs's. 
She that is loſt to honour, would find means of ſatisfying 
her lawleſs paſſions any where. But this I will have the 
confidence to fay of my townſwomen of the better ſort, 
that the greateſt part live as they ought, whatever notions 
foreigners may form of our Cortcjo's, and whatever liberty 
they may take with us when they expatiate on the freedom 


of our manners. We are lively, we love to be gallanted, 
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we could ſing and dance for ever, but the point of honour 
and the influence of religion are not yet loſt in Madrid. 
T have read my ſhare of French books, and am informed 
of the opinions that are ſpread abroad on our account : Yet 
let me aſſure you, that I know the ways of my own ſex, 
and that the ladies of Madrid prove in general very good 
wives, mothers, and dau Aber; nor is there any place in 
Europe where huſbands are more gallant, fathers more 
affectionate, ind friends more reſpectful. I might make 
you often an eyewitneſs o of what I advance, would you 
but ſtay a few months with us. Vou would ſee and hear 
men and women behave and talk to each other very 
lovingly; but ſcarce ever find a gentleman tete-a-tete with 
any of us. T his i is no cuſtom of ours. Conſider our 
method of living. Not only our gates, but every door in 
our apartments is open from morning to night. All our 
friends and acquaintance come in and go out without aſk- 
ing leave, and our many ſervants are allowed to enter our 
rooms as freely as ourſelves. You may already have ob- 
ſerved: that this i is the general ſyſtem in Madrid; ſo that, 
thoſe amongſt our, ladies who intend to carry on an in- 
trigue, are, put to the hardeſt ſhifts, and muſt partly alter 
the uſual forms of Spaniſh living, which cannot eaſily be 
done without , incurring cenſure, and without making 
themſelves the talk of the whole town. You will ſee to 
day at dinner one of my moſt, intimate friends Dona 
Bibiana de , who has been during theſe many years moſt 
regularly viſited and attended upon by one of our moſt 
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accompliſhed cavaliers; yet ſhe is one of our moſt reſpected 
women, and not a ſoul in all Madrid would dare to enter- 
tain the leaſt thou ght to her hin UN Fr 


And are your angle ladies, aid I, viſited with the ſame 
RY by the Ano's, . and ny | SIT 


Not quite ſo, A. wered che lady. But . are not 
kept under that great reſtraint you may have read of in 
books. In general they paſs the morning in their apart- 
ments, to which few men are admitted beſides their 
maſters of writing, muſick, and dancing. But they 
always dine at their parents table, and converſe of courſe 

with our daily gueſts with as much freedom as with their 


brothers; and at night we take them to all Viſatas and 


Tertulias without any ſcruple, and let them dance and ſing 
their fill at home as well as at our friends houſes during 
the longeſt evenings; nor are we afraid to ſee them talk 
to any gentleman, fully perſuaded that no man would dare 
to addreſs them but in terms of the higheſt reſpect. 


I hope now, continued Dona Paula, that you will diſ- 
miſs your paſt notions of us, and believe that our huſbands 
and fathers are far from being ſuch jealous and tyrannical 
brutes, as they are painted in French romances ; but as I 
ſee that you want to take the minuteſt notice of our man- 
ners and cuſtoms, I will take you to Fuencarral ſome day 
next week, that you may ice more and more of us; how 


free] y 
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freely we lire with our e and 9 with! « our 
huſbands. 100 


i pray, aden, what. is it ha: Fw ll 1 be 
carral i | | 


It is a village, ſhe 8 et two leagues 5 town, 
where gentlemen and. ladies reſort in parties on fine after- 
noons, under the pretence of Merendar ; that is, of eating 
a ſallad, and taſte of a muſcadel-wine, for which the ter- 
ritory of that village is much renowned. We often go 
there, attended "n our Santo » Ano's, Eftrecho's, or any 
other friend. 275 ac 


But, madam, your huſbands— 


Our huſbands chuſe ſometimes to be of the party, 
ſometimes not. When they come, ſo much the better, 
However, I muſt add, that ladies never go there but ſeve- 
ral together, not ſo much for the ſake of decency, as 
becauſe the more the ladies, the als the party. 
There, while the Merenda is making ready, or after it, 
we commonly dance, or ling, or walk about with the 
greateſt hilarity, 


| Such, or nearly ſuch, was the account that Doha Paula 

gave me during the two hours we ſpent in our ride and 
walk. I am fure, that you will be ſomewhat ſurpriſed 
to find it "pee ſo little with thoſe of other travellers ; 
3 but 
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but that I cannot help. - She has back'd her aſſertions with 
ſuch proofs, as ought to be quite ſatisfactory, beſides that 
I have no juſt ground to call her veracity in queſtion. Her 
natural goodneſs has perhaps made her lean on the tender 
fide a little more than truth requires, and deceived her into 
partiality, yet her aſſertions are in a opinion ſuthciently 


verified. 


: 


It was two when we alighted at her gate. I was quite 
pleaſed with the company that was to dine with: us, poſ- 
fibly becauſe they received me with the kindeſt- civility. 
Her huſband, Doha Bibiana, her faithful friend, and two 
more gentlemen, ſeemed to vie in politeneſs to the friend 
of Don Felix. The dinner was not ſumptuous, as it con- 
ſiſted but of four diſhes, beſides the ſoup, and a noble 
deſert of fruit and ſweetmeats. We fell to it pell-mell, 
and not in the regular order that is conſtantly practiſed in 
England. It is not here much the cuſtom, it ſeems, to 
eat in china as they do in England, but in filver. Dona 
Paula's huſband ſeems a chearful and good-temper'd man. 
He felicitated me on the progreſs I have already made in 

the favour of his Efrecha, and hoped. this would contri- 
bute to alter my reſolution of quitting Madrid in haſte. 
During dinner they made me launch into the manners of 
the Engliſh nation, and all appeared much pleaſed, eſpe- 
cially with. the accounts I gave of the Engliſh ladies, 
which they found to agree with thoſe they have often 
had from Don Felix. 


We 


E | 
We did not fit at table a whole hour, but roſe up as 
ſoon as the cloth was removed, and went to a balcony 
over the ſtreet, where a diſh of coffee was drank as we 


looked at a proceſſion, that happened to paſs very cloſe to 


the walls on each fide, to avoid the abominable filthineſs 
in the middle of the ſtreet. 


0 About four we had our 2 chat interrupted for a few 
minutes by the coming in of a middle-aged gentleman, 
who after the uſual bows fat himſelf by Dona Paula with 


a look full of concern. 


3 gueſs by your countenance, ſaid ſhe with a moſt af- 
fectionate tone of voice, that we are ſoon to loſe you. 


I have at laſt received the king's orders, ſaid the gentle- 
man, and I muſt go to-morrow. 


To-morrow | Interrupted the lady. 


To-morrow, faid he again; and kneeled ſuddenly by 
her, threw his arms round her waiſt, and ſhe hers about 
his head, which ſhe preſſed moſt tenderly to her boſom. 
Without offering to kiſs her, as I would have done upon 
ſuch an occaſion, he ſtarted" up, embraced her huſband 
with a big tear in each eye, bowed to Dona Bibiana, ſhook 
one of the gentlemen by the hand, beckoned to the other 

to follow him, and without being able to utter any other 
word but 4 Dios, a Dios, walked away with the greateſt 
FP COVE | 


The 
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The telling of this ſhort and ſudden ſcene is nothing at 
all; but the ſeeing it performed was quite affecting. I 
was then told that the gentleman is a near relation to Dona 
Paula's huſband ; that he has juſt been promoted to a 
high employment in the kingdom of Leon, and going to 
reſide there probably for ſeveral years. Indeed, theſe Spa- 
niards have ſuch feelings, that I ſhould love them much, 
was I to ſtay here any while. As they were praifing him, 
Don Felix came to fetch me, took me to the royal aca- 
demy of painting, of which I ſhall give you ſome account 
to-morrow ; then we went to the houſe of another of his 
friends, where we ſpent the evening chiefly playing at 
cards, as any noiſy entertainment would be thought inde- 
cent in the preſent oreat mourning at court. 
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Royal Academy of Painting. A fee refuſed. The private 
life of a great King. Farinello the famous finger. Mo- 
men fitting before a royal palace. Mules inflead of horſes 
zo carriages. Harmleſſneſs of the lower people. Jubila- 
dos, Caleſſin, and other. matters. 


NMaldd, OS 19. 1705 
N the center of Madrid there is the Plaza Mayor : 
that is, a large ſquare, the fineſt in the town, formed 


by uniform houſes, the fronts which are ſupported by 
lofty 


1 . 
lofty, porticos. I need to ſay no more of it, as you will 
ind it repeatedly deſcribed in almoſt every book of tra- 


vels that mentions this metropolis, together with an ac- | 
count of the bull- feaſts that are often exhibited in it. 


One of the houſes in this ſquare, is called the Royal 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture. There 


it is, that the profeſſors and ſtudents of thoſe arts reſort, 
the firſt to teach, the ſecond to learn. 


King Ferdinand, predeceſſor to his preſent Majeſty, and 
founder of this academy, ſpared no expence to furniſh the 

| ſeveral apartments in it with caſts of the fineſt ſtatues 

ftom Italy, ſuch as the Hercules of Farneſe, the Apolls of 
Belvedere, the Venus de Medicis, the Gladiator, Antinous, 
Faun, &c. &c. and the walls of it are abundantly . 
rated with Fury and int as is uſual in ſuch places. 


What hi predeceſſor wn thig King ace to 
encreaſe with conſiderable munificence. I am told that 
he ſpends very liberally to ſupport it, having always 
looked upon thoſe arts with a favourable eye, witneſs what 
he did towards unburying Herculaneum when he was at 
Naples. Beſides paying the uſual indiſpenſable expences 
of the Academy, ſuch as living models, lights, attendants, 
&c. his Majeſty pays alſo for the maintenance of ſome 
young men ſent to Rome every year to ſtudy thoſe arts, 
EE amongſt them who can there carry off a premium 


from 
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from the Academy of St. Luke, are generally penſioned 
for life on their return home, and thoſe of their works 
which obtained them this advantage, are hung up in the 
academy with a ſhort inſcription that records the at- 
chievement. 


Beſides the caſts, pictures, and drawings, the Academy 
is poſſeſſed of a choice library, chiefly containing ſuch 
books as are conducive to the acquiſition of thoſe arts; 
ſo that every body, who has a mind to addict himſelf iy 
the cultivation of them, is furniſhed there with ſufficient 
means, the ſtudents being found even in pencils and pa- 
per to draw at the King's expence. 


To what ſum the defraying of all this amounts, I could 
not learn from the academy-keeper, a kind of gentleman 
who refuſed a fee I tender'd, for his waiting on me dur- 
ing the hour that my viſit laſted, ſhewing and explain- 
ing every thing to me with much preciſion. Mo Senor, 
ſaid he, withdrawing his hand haſtily, en E/para no ſe uſa 
el eftilo de Italia. We do not in Spain as you do in Italy.” 
The compliment was far from flattering : yet I like bet- 
ter the Italian than the Spaniſh cuſtom in this particular, 
and would rather have ſuch people directed to take any 
fee that is offered, as by means of a fee I am at liberty 
to ſee a ſhow at leiſure, whereas when I know that no fee 
is to be accepted, I am loath to give too much trouble to 
a man, who, conſcious on his fide that nothing is to be 


a | | got. 


: _ 
got by his attendance on me, may chuſe to be out of 
the way when I want to ſee the thing, or ſpare himſelf 


the trouble of minute explanations, or grow n at 
* taking too much of his time. 


This dy I bates hats the King ; and I a boy that a 


prominent noſe, a piercing eye, and a ſerene countenance, 
make him look much better: than his coin repreſents him, 
I have ſeen ſeveral portraits of him, even one by his fa- 
vourite Mengs : but neither Mengs, nor any other painter, 
had given me a true idea of his face, which is pleaſing, 
though mide: up of irregular features. 


As to his ha; it is of a good fize, and his walk 
quite Bourbonian ; that is, ere& and ſteady. He appears 
to be robuſt, and I am told that he has a great deal of 
boduly ſtrength. His complexion i is quite ſun-burnt, which 
is undoubtedly the conſequence of his paſſion for the 
chace. In this reſpect he is a true Meleager. No degree 
of heat or cold can keep him from this exerciſe, You 
may poſſibly think it worth the while to read an account 
. of the life he leads; and here it is, as I had it from peo- 
ple who have boen N witneſſes of it for many years. 


Brery day in the year he gets up about fix, . and ex- 
actly at ſeven comes out of his .bed-room in his night- 
gown. He finds waiting in the anti-chamber a Gentil- 
hombre de Camara, a Mayordomo de Semana, a phyſician, a 
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ſurgeon, and ſeveral other regular attendants, with whom 
he interchanges words while dreſſing. The Gentilbumbre, 
kneeling on one knee, preſents a diſh of chocolate, which 
the King drinks almoſt cold. He then diſmiſſes ſome of 
them with a nod, enters his private chapel, and hears a 
maſs : then retires to a cloſet, to which no body is ever 
admitted, and there reads or writes, eſpecially on thoſe 
days that he does not intend to go' a un. in the 
morning. 


About eleven he comes out of the cloſet to meet the 
whole royal family. They all kiſs his hand, or offer to 
do it, lowering a knee. He embraces them all, kiſſing the 
princes at the cheek, and the princeſſes on the forehead, 


The royal family withdraw after a little chit- chat, and 


he gives a momentary audience to his confeſſor: Then 
ſpeaks to thoſe miniſters of ſtate, Who have any buſineſs 
to communicate, or paper to ſign. Then the family 
ambaſſadors come in; that is, the French and the 
Neapolitan. With them the King interchanges words for 
a quarter of an hour; ſeldom more. Juſt againſt the 
time that he is going to dine, the other ambaſſadors and 
foreign miniſters come in. Exactly at twelve he ſits 
down to table, quite alone now that his queen is dead. 
The ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters, his own miniſters 
of ſtate, the great officers of his army, and ſeveral other 
great perſonages, pay their court while he falls to cat- 


ing 
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ing, and all thoſe whom the guards have permitted to 
get in, croud round the table to ſee him dine. The car- 
dinal-patriarch of the Indies ſays grace, not as cardinal or 
patriarch, but as his chief chaplain, | 


The ceremony of the table is this. The Mayordomo 
Mayor ſtands on the King's right hand, and a captain 
of his body. guard on his left. One of the weekly Mayor- 
domo's, two Gentilhombres de Camara, and a croud of 
pages and fervants attend promiſcuouſly. One of the 
two Gentilbombres carves, the other gives him drink. The 
diſhes, all covered, are brought in one by one in an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion by pages, and each diſh is put into 
the hands of the carving Gentilbombre, who takes it with 
one hand, uncovers it with the other, and preſents it to 
the King. The King gives a nod of approbation or diſ- 
approbation at every diſh. 'Thoſe that are approved, the | 
Gentlehombre places upon the table : the reſt are carried 
back. Many however are the diſhes approved, which till 
are not touched, as the King eats only of the plaineſt, 
and * with a good ap . 


The n WV gives him drink, pours firſt a 
few drops of wine and water in a filver-ſalver that has a 
beak, and drinks that himſelf; then kneels on one knee, 


and pours of both to the King, firſt the water, then the 
wine, which is IN e 
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When the King has drank his firſt glaſs the ambaſſh- 
dors and foreign miniſters, who ſtood the while and all 
in a row on the King's right hand, make their bows, 
and go to pay their reſpects to the reſt of the royal family, 
that are all at their dinners, each in his or her own apart- 

ment, the prince of Aſturias alone, Don Luis alone, the 
Infanta alone, and the two younger Infantes together. All 
theſe tables are ſumptuous : yet nune ſo much as that of 
the queen-mother, of whom I ſhall ſpeak a word by 
and by. 

| 

Near a hundred diſhes are generally ſerved to the King, 
of which about forty are laid upon the table. When 
they are removed, an ample deſert ſucceeds : but he ſel- 
dom taſtes of it, except ſometimes a little bit of cheeſe 
and ſome fruit. The laſt thing that is preſented is a glaſs 
of canary-wine with a ſweet biſcuit. He breaks the biſ- 
cuit in two, ſteeps it in the wine, and eats it, but ne- 
ver drinks the wine. 


A moment before he riſes from table, which laſts near 
an hour, the ambaſſadors and foreign miniſters return, 
paſs before him, and go into an adjoining room, where 
they wait for his coming. With them he converkes about 
half an hour upon indifferent matters. 


He then re- enters his private apartment to put on his 


hunting dreſs; ; that is, a grey frock of coarſe cloth, made 
at 


| 41-05 + | 
at. Segovia on purpoſe for him, and a leather waiſtcoat. 
The leather breeches he always puts on when he gets from 
bed, eſpecially on thoſe days that he intends to go a-hunt- 
ing. Light boots, a hat flapp'd before, and ſtrong lea- 
ther gloves compleat this dreſs. While the boots are put- 
ting on, the Sommelier de Corps (Duke of Laſada gives 
him a diſh of coffee. Between one and two he ſteps into 
his coach drawn by fix or eight mules, and away with 
his brother Don Luis, the mules galloping ventre d terre. 
Half a dozen of his body-guards precede the coach on 
horſe-back, and three foot-men ride behind it. 


No bad weather, as I faid, is ever an obſtacle to his 
goin g out on hunting-days, not even a ſtorm of hail ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning. Don Luis, who is 
his conſtant attendant in the coach, is the only perſon al- 
lowed to fire at the game on theſe daily huntings. But 
on ſolemn huntings, ſome of the grandees who wait on 
him at the chace, are granted the ſame privilege. How- 
ever of late the ſolemn huntings are become rare, becauſe 
the expence of them was found too great. 


A little after {un-ſet he e comes back, carrying 
as much of the feather-game in his hands as he can hold. 
As to the quadrupeds he has killed, ſuch as ſtags, deer, 
wild-boars, wolves, foxes, &c. they are brought to the 
palace in carts. He ſurveys the whole, orders it to be 
weighed in his preſence, and rejoices when there is much, 


moſt 
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moſt particularly when he has killed a wolf or two. It is 
but ſeldom that he takes the prince of Aſturias to bunt 
with him. 


When the game is weighed and ordered to the kitchen, 
he goes to pay a ſhort viſit to the queen mother; then gives 
a private audience to that miniſter, whoſe day it happens 
to be, as each of them has his fixed day of private au- 
dience. The minifter brings his papers in a bag, and 
offers to his inſpection thoſe that are to the purpoſe of his 
errand. If the miniſter's buſineſs leaves him any time, he 
plays at Rever/ino (a game at cards ſo called) with three of 
his courtiers, generally the duke de Loſada Sommeliers de 
Corps, Duke d' Arcos Capitan de la Compania Eſpanola, 
and another grandee whoſe name I have forgotten. He 
never plays for any thing, having recourſe to this ex- 
pedient merely to conſume a quarter of an hour, or half 
an hour that he muſt wait for his ſupper. At nine he fits 
down to it, attended only by his courtiers: then goes to 
bed, to get up again next day to the ſame round of 
occupations, and with the ſame ſcrupulous nicety of 
method in the diſtribution of them, ſeldom or never to be 
altered, except on poſt· days, when inſtead of going to 
hunt, he paſſes ſome more time, both morning and after- 
noon, in the private cloſet, writing to his fon at N aples, 
to his brother at Parma, to his ſiſters in Turin and 
Liſbon, and very often likewiſe to Marquis Tanucci and to 
the Prince of Santo Micandro, the firſt of whom he has 


made 


t es 


. chief miniſter, and the ſecond Ayo, or eee 
to his Sicilian any. 


If on nin he has any time left, it is em ployed in 
ki laboratory; that is, in the com pleateſt turner's ſhop 
that ever exiſted. He is a moſt expert turner, and works 
toys to perfection. The ſhop contains many turning- 
engines of rare invention, ſome of which were preſents 
from the King of France, and ſome contrived by Count 
Gazzola already mentioned, one of the greateſt mechaniſts 


of the age. By him his Majeſty i is attended when work 
ing in the . 


As to his fo FRE he was certainly a good 
huſband when his queen Was alive. Never once did he 
ſwerve from conjugal fidelity, nor ever had any miſtreſs 
public or private. His brothers were always his beſt friends 
and moſt familiar companions; and as to his children, 
there is no need of ſaying that he always proved a kind 
father. He is rather an eaſy, than an affectionate maſter, 
never deſcending to great familiarity with his ſervants, yet 
always ſatisfy d with what they do. They ſay that he 
never betrayed any great love to any body out of his own 
family, no more than hatred. It happened once, that he 
detected one of his moſt familiar domeſtics in a lye, and 
forbad him his preſence, but ſtill continued him his ſalary. 
His converſation is generally chearful, but always as chaſte 
as his conduct. He repoſes much confidence in his chief 


miniſters, 
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miniſters, efpenidlly Marquis Squillace, who has found 
the means of prepoſſeſſing him in favour of his own abili- 
ties; yet neither $ywui/lace, nor any body elſe, was ever a 
favourite, when by a favourite we mean a man admitted 
by a ſovereign to the cloſeſt intimacy of friendſhip. No- 
body ever reached fo high with him, though he treats ſome 
with particular kindneſs, eſpecially the Duke of Lo/ada, 
who in virtue of his employment ſleeps conſtantly" in the 
ſame room with him. This Duke of Lo/ada' has long 
obtained the reputation of being the honeſteſt man in 
Spain, which is probably what has endeared him to, the 
King. As to Spuillace, he is a moſt indefatigablerman, 
and they ſay that he alone diſpatches more buſineſs, than 
all the other miniſters put together, ſcarcely allowing him- 
ſelf time to eat or to ſleep. But they charge him with in- 
ſufferable haughtineſs and inſatiable avarice; two qualities 
not eaſily pardoned, eſpecially. when they meet in a fo- 
reigner, as it is the caſe with Squillace, who is a Sicilian. 
But it is not my intention to give you the characters of any 
body here, only tell you what J hear people frequently re- 
peat with regard to this and that great man at court. It 
is natural that Sꝓuillace ſhould be envied, having reached 
the higheſt poſt, though a ſtranger; and the language of 

e is not to be blindly credited. | 


- 


The King uſes every body with a ſort of condeſcenſion 
that may be called civility, which impreſſes his ſervants 


with a ſtrong ſenſe of real reſpect, independent of his 
kingſhip, 


for the leaſt contempt. His method of ſpending, time, fo 
unalterably regular, may appear ſomewhat dull: but is 
certainly laudable, as it is quite neceſſary that a King 
ſhould have his miniſters and ſervants exactly appriſed of 
the hours, and even the minutes, that they are to approach 
him for the diſpatch of buſineſs 1 in their n ſtations 
—_ regen Wu LEY | 


Brey body . agrees, e his majeſty. is far from 
2 knowledge of men or things. He has read much, 
and never paſſes a day without looking into a book. Be 
fdes his native tongue, he ſpeaks Italian and French with 
the greateſt fluency and propriety, nor is he ignorant of 
the Latin. They ſay, that he knows his own as well as 
other prinoes intereſt full as well as any of his miniſters, 
and does not ſpare any expence to be early informed of 
whatever et in 3 and out of Europe that may 

* * came to RAR throne, he never would ſuffer any 
Italian opera to be performed either at Madrid or Aranjuez, 
as was practiſed in the former reign. - The days of Queen 
Barbara are over, when millions were ſquandered upon 
Italian muſicians, I have already mentioned the great aſ.' 
cendant Farinelli had obtained over that Queen; nor was 
her huſband Ferdinand leſs fond of him than herſelf. Vet 
our modern Orpheus behaved with ſo conſtant a hu mility 
Vol. II. N and 
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and moderation during the long time he was their 1 
and got ſo many real friends amongſt the natives by his 
diſintereſtedneſs and ſimplicity, that ſome of the grandees 
ſpoke in his behalf to the King on his arrival from Naples, 
and were ſo generous as to recommend him to his favour 
as a truly honeſt man, who had never abuſed: the confi- 
dence of their former maſters, : but conſtantly employed 
his credit to do all the good that was in his power: to do. 
All this is very well, faid the King; yet /os an ſor 
Buenos ſobre la meſa, * capons are: only good; to cat, and 
would not hear of his continuing in Spain, but ordered. 
him two thouſand doubloons penſion and ſent him back 
to his country, diſmiſſing at the ſame time all the opera- 
fingers, as their falarics amounted to too high a ſum in 
his opinion. This piece of economy wen him the hearts 
of his new ſubjects, who had long grumbled at the pro- 
digality of their former ſovereigns in this reſpec ; and it 
was long before they gave over their acelamations whet- 
ever the King appeared in public, To ſome body, who 
after the departure of Farinelli aſked him if he ever in- 
tended to order an opera for the diverſion of the Queen 
who loved muſick, he ſternly replied ai agora,. ui nunca, 
te neither now, uor ever.” You may well think that after 
(o laconic an anſwer, no body ever dared to mention Italian 


Opèeras any More. 


Beſides retrenching this abſurd article of FITS he 
leſſened alſo that of his ſtables,” in which on his arrival, 
he 
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1 2 a mh —— number of ſaddle - horſes 
than was neceſſary. Both horſes and mules he quickly re- 

duced below the half, to the great mortification of the 
underlings at court, who by the indulgence of his pre- 
deceffor had long been accuſtomed to parade about in the 
King's vehicles, thaugh not entitled to it Wm 
2 en ORE 9 — ; 
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B ee neee his ne "omg 
abled his exchequer to pay off a part of the vaſt debts 
with which he found it encumbered. Thaſe debts are fill 
very confiderable; yet, if the peace continues, there are 
probable hopes TI diſcharged in 
_ n 4 70 F ee 


— Jewidilps e chat he Was a an 
woman in the very beſt fenſe of the ward. Fond of her 
huſband, of her children, of her feryants, of every body 
that ſhe thought good. Yet the was quick, and her 
quickneſs would ſometimes make her reprimand people 
who did not deſerve it: but coming preſently to herſelf, 
and fearing to have done wrong, ſhe would enquire bet- 
den which conduct generally forced her to make repara- 
tion to thoſe ſhe had offended, and bewail that ſbe had 


3 


much more of the impatience than of the virtue of her dear 
* _ .nother. e declarations of this nature, and the 
N 2 natural | 
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natural warmth of her heart, bad endeared * to all that 
approached her. A {6 (us eee, 


With 3 to the Queen- mother, the famous diſciple 
to ſtern Alberoni, blindneſs and age have long quenched 
her high ſpirits, and totally diſabled her from taking any 
part in the politics of her ſon. Her preſent way of living 
is quite unmethodical, never doing any thing at any ſtated 
hour. She will ſometimes dine at noon, ſometimes in the 
evening, ſometimes at midnight, often making day of 
night, or night of day, contrary to what ſhe uſed. to, do 
in the life time of her huſband Philip V, whom ſhe would 
often upbraid for keeping irregular hours. I told you 
already that her table is more ſumptuous than the King's; 
yet it is but ſeldom that ſhe touches any of the many 
dainties ſerved up to her, living almoſt upon nothing but 
a large cup of chocolate that ſhe drinks as ſoon as ſhe 
gets from bed. The King viſits her once a day, puts up 
with all her fancies, ſmiles at her unſettled * of _ 
and treats her with the profoundeſt many — 


7 o 4 
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On every be his majeſty puts on a new fait, ad 
as rich as art can make it + but all his fine cloaths are 
conftantly made after the faſhion that. was uſed in this 


younger years, and he always appears impatient to un- 


dreſs, being never eaſy until he reſumes his grey frock and 
leather waiſtcoat, He was always an enemy to all ſort of 


1 930 
paste, ran: ſteady in uniſormity, that he wore ſor 
above twenty years a filver-watch. His Queen infiſted 
often upon his changing it for a better, but to no purpoſe. 
Vet, to get rid of her importunity, and inceſſant jokes, 
reſolved at laſt to hive a a _— to it, which he made 
ak on * Wanne e, 


When be refolved to give — ex al of N a ples to 
his ſon, every body expected that he would ſend to Spain 
all the antique monuments that had been dug out of. Her- 
culaneum. . But little did they know him that formed 
ſuch conjectures,” as on the ſame day that he crowned that 
fon, he went to the place where thoſe monuments were 
depoſited, and there leſt a ring he had worn many years, 
which had been found in thoſe ruins, ſaying, that he had 
now no WR to rg en to another mo- 


-/D his 1 of 51 Raue Was 3 y but a mean 
Habitation for ſuch. kings as thoſe of Spain, if we.credit 
old accounts. But the late king embelliſhed its apart- ' 
ments very much, and his preſent majeſty has alſo laid 
out duch Gaps about wen that they are now very 5 


no less Han two ra women . in rows 1 * it 
upon the bare ground. * aſked the meaning. of ſuch an 
extraordinary aſſembly, and was anſwered, that they came 
there "pon no other errand but to enjoy the fine wea- 


ther, 
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cher, and look at the courtiers going and coming · They 
do fo on every fine day, holy-days eſpecially. They all 
fat with their nantillas turned up; that is, with unco- 
vered faces, which renders the ſight agreeable enough. 
You will cafily gueſs that thoſe women are not of the 
higheſt rank; yet I am told that they are not of the laſt 
neither. An odd ſort of diverſion, thought 1, to + in 
rows on the bare ground Fay" I HodreP! * 2 We 
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There are neither dackney chin nerd ekney-coaches 
in Madrid. A foreigner cannot therefore ride occafion- 
ally about town, as both foreigners and natives do in Lon- 
don and Paris. He who keeps no coach of his own, 
muſt either walk or hire a chariot, which is commonly 
to be had for thirty reals a day. All voitures are here 
drawn by mules, and the coachmen might as well be 
called poſtilions, as they ride on the mule inſtead of fit- 
ting on the coach-box: a good practice in my opinion, 
as by ſo doing, They obſtruct leſs the f ight Set, "os 
fore-glaſs. 


This cuſtom of having mules inſtead of horſes to 
wheel-carriages, is here univerſal, becauſe horſes cannot 
long reſiſt this hot ſun in ſummer, nor the cold blaſts in 
winter, which J am told is very rigid in this town when 
the ſnow covers the hills on the ſide of the Eſcurial. 
Some foreign ambaſſadors who refuſed to ſubmit to this 
cuſtom, and would have horſes to their coaches, have had 


reaſon 
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reaſon to repent their love of ſingularity, as no pair of horſes 
could laſt them a hole year, whether they made uſe of 
Spaniſh or foreign horſes; No body is allowed to ride 
about town with more than four mules to his vehicle. 
The king only has fix, and ſometimes eight; but he is 
ſeldom ſeen about town. Out of Madrid the great peo- 
2 with fix, but few. ate permitted to enter the 
— s with them. Only the great officers of the 
and the foreign Waile (if I am not miſtaken) 
have this privilege z/ but then they muſt have their poſti- 
lions in travelling dreſſes, and n bome from. the 

RY enter. onto e 
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There are very few beggar: Ne "we thoſe few do not 
walk much about, bnt generally keep by the gates of the 
| frequented houſes, { where they do not much im- 
portune the comers and goers: with eager ſupplications, 
extending, only their hands with a craving look. If you 
give any thing, ſo much che better: if not, there is an 
end, as few of them ever n their lips. 


The het FF 
onee introduced to them, if you will allow me to judge 
by, what 1 experience myſelf; nor do the common peo- 
ple here give us bad language or angry looks, as it is often 
che caſe in England, where the lower claſſes are conti- 
nually deceived into an averſion to foreigners by a daily un- 
interrupted | ſucceſſion of diſhoneſt and malignant ſeribblers. 
As 


177 * Q 
innen 
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As to the Spaniſh grandees, they are ſeldom acquainted 
either with foreigners or natives that are not of theit.a own 
rank. A foreign ambaſſador was telling me yeſterday, 
that he has not had a dinner in the ſpace. of four years 
reſidence, but from thoſe grandees who are actually in the 
miniſtry, nor ever had any to dine with him. One muſt 
conclude by this that it is not the cuſtom amongſt the 
great, to keep open houſes here as they do in almoſt all 
the capital towns in Europe. Yet ſome of theſe grandees 
are very rich, nor can they be taxed with avarice, as 
moſt of them live with the greateſt ſplendor :. but the 
mode of their ſpending 1 is different from, that of other 
countries, and generally conſiſts in keeping a great court 
within doors, that conſiſts of many chaplains, ſecretaries, 

pages, and a large number of livery-ſervants, together 
with a conſiderable. number of mules in their ſtables. 
Then very few are the grandees or rich people in Madrid, 

who ever diſmiſs a ſervant that has been "BR while in their 
families; but when he is diſabled by age Or ſickneſs, he 
is a jubilado, as they call it; and enjoys his falary as long 
as he lives, without any further care. There are ſome 
noblemen here, who, as I am told, have above a hun- 
dred ſuch uſeleſs domeſtics between town and country ; 
and you muſt own that there is no leſs humanity than 
grandeur in this ſort of Spaniſh generoſity, which extends 
even to the middling claſſes. Our great nobility at Rome, 
Naples, Genoa, and Milan, continued in the ſame prac- 
tice ſo late as the beginning of this century; but have 


8 155 
been 
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been theſe ſeveral years Are it of; not much to their 
honour in _ ee Siffe 180 


0 ih a native or verge. wants' coctificeully: to go a few 
ep from town, he may hire a caleſſin 3 that is, an 
open chaiſe drawn by a fingle horſe. The driver runs a- 

foot by the ſide of the caleſſin, or rides behind when tired 
with running; but hever ceaſes to -hoot and ftrike the 
- poor jade with his long whip to make it trot.” I ſaw ſe- 
veral of chem t this! morning early, as I went on mule-back 
to ſee the Pardo; that is, one of the king's country houſes 
about ſix miles how from _— "WER Fo _ Fw 
Ns in leſs than an hour. "HU 7 


7 
7 4 


At the Parc hs King ae during two wwonche in 
5 year, merely for the fake of hunting i in the neigh- 
' bourhood 3 ; and his palace there i is neither beautiful nor 
large, conſidering t the owner ; ; yet large enough to lodge 
© both him and his whole family, who all have diſtinct 
apartments in it, none of which are richly furniſhed, but 
all very neat. To the main body of the palace there are 
additional buildings, where the great officers and miniſters 
of ſtate have apartments when the court is there, toge- 
ther with ſtabling enough for about eight hundred horſes, 
and a thouſand mules. The main edifice was erected by 
the emperor Charles V, who delighted to retire there 
from buſineſs; and his ſucceſſors have always been add- 
ing ſomething to it, in order to render it more and more 
Vor. II. 5 O conve- 


ay 
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convenient, When the a) king is there, the place muſt 
look crouded, as ſeveral thouſands of people conſtantly 
follow the court, and many are the preat that come every 
morning from Madrid to ſhow themſelves to the king and 
royal family. The fituation of the Pardo is very roman- 
tick, having an eaſy hill on one fide and an extenſive 
foreſt all round. The trees in the foreſt are chiefly green- 
oaks, and their ſweet acorns afford plenty of food to the 
innumerable animals that live in it. When the King 1s 
there, the greateſt part of the ruſtics in the neighbour- 
ing villages get up before day at the ringing of their 
church- bells, and men, women, and children run about 
the country hooting and beating the buſhes, in order to 
fright the game towards the Pardo, that the King may 
meet with abundance of it. His Majeſty is a moſt aſto- 
niſhing markſman, and of his juſtneſs in ſhooting they tell 
here ſeveral ſtories that appear improbable, ſuch as hitting 
with a ſingle ball the ſmalleſt and moſt fluttering birds 
while flying. Such ſtories the French will likewiſe tell of 
their King. An army of fuch markſmen as either of the 


two monarchs, was it poſſible to bring one together, 
would ſoon conquer the world. 


(a) Mr. Clark, ſpeaking of the Pardo, ſays dryly, that it is © but an indif- 
ferent ſeat for an Engliſh country-gentleman.” ] have ſeen many ſeats of Engliſh. 
country-gentlemen too, but few as yet of thoſe that could eaſily contain ſuch a fa- 
mily as that of the King of Spain, with his minifters, guards, mules, horſes, &c. &c.. 


R iding | 
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Riding about the foreſt of the Pardo, my ks almoſt 
trampled upon harcs, rabbits, and partridges at every ep: 
and I ſaw many a herd of red and fallow deer. Every 
perſon that beats the buſhes round the foreſt, is regularly 
paid two reals a day; and this I ſuppoſe to be the chief 
means that the peaſantry have there to live upon, as the 
country is otherwiſe very barren, I ran my mule ſo far as 

a village called Sant Aguſtin, and back to Madrid, 
2 another called Alcovendat. I am ſure we have 
no ſuch wretched places in Piedmont. In Alcovendas 
eſpecially, there is not a houſe that deſerves the name, 1 
muſt call it a cluſter of cottages, formed by walls of mud 
and moſt unſkilfully thatched, Few of them have more 
than one room on the ground-floor, though ſeveral are 
inhabited by pretty numerous families. The fire- place 
they generally have in the midſt of the room, and there 
is a hole at top to give way to the ſmoak. You may eafily - 
imagine that their houſe-furniture is all of a piece with 
their houſes. A few earthen-plates, and earthen-pots, 
with two or three ſtraw-bags. The hogs and the hens 
go in and out at will, and ſeem to live in the greateſt | in- 


timacy with their owners. 


My tour mak 5 about five hours; yet I returned to 
town againſt dinner time, as it would not have been an 
eaſy matter to procure a dinner either at Sant Aguſtin 

or Alcovendas. It was my intention on my arrival in 
Madrid, to go likewiſe to Sant 1 ldefonſo and the Eſcurial; 
O 2 and 
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and I am fure that each place would furniſh matter enough 
for a long letter. But T have conſidered that if 1 go there, 
I muſt come back to Madrid another time, in order to 
adjuſt my departure: and to tell you the truth, I am quite 
ſick of Madrid, as my head-ach i is become intolerable. 
The people are evil the people are cordial, the people I 
ſhould like to live with a much longer time; but the hor- 
gibleneſs of their ſtreets hurries me away. I have therefore 
reſolved to quit Madrid after to-morrow, never to return, 


except J hear that the King has rendered it clean, as they 
ſay that he is going to do. OP | 


The new — road from Madrid to the Pardo, has 
been partly cut through the foreſt not long ago. But ſo 
fond is the King of large trees, that he would not ſuffer 
thoſe to be felled which ſtood in the way. The road of 
courſe is far from being ſtraight, having been made zig- 
zag in ſeveral places for the ſake of this and that tree. 
About a league from town there is a venerable oak that 
ſtands exactly in the middle of the road, which the 
workmen were obliged to run on each ſide of it. The 
King never fails to look at the oak with complacence when 
ever he goes by, often mentions his having ſaved his life 
(the oak's life), and calls it his own tree. You will allow 
that this 1s good-nature, 
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Blind v men PO and Mit: The Majo's dreſs. Car- 
 nival diverfions. A deſcription of the new Amphitheatre. 
Three hundred couples dancing at a time. Strange effect of 
the Fandango. Phraſes of addreſs. Guardias de Corps. 
Guardias Alarbarderos. Garriſon.of Madrid. Tables of the 
Poor. Tables of the rich. Fiſh from Valencia. Woad. for fuel 
and charcoal. Premature marriages, and why.. Burials. 
OTE exhibited by preachers. en and bad teeth. 


7 Madrid, 08. 13, fn, 


T HE death of the Queen bas not only filled this town 
with numberleſs funeral ſonnets in print, but her 
praiſes are ecchoed through theſe ſtreets by ſeveral bands of 
blind beggars in- Coplas and Seguedillas. To-night, as 1 
retired to the Locanda much earlier than uſual, to make 
ready for my departure to-morrow, I had one of thoſe 
bands called up that ſtood chaunting under my windows. 
It conſiſted of three men and a boy, who had not one 
eye between them all. Two of them played. on the 
guittar, one upon the violin, and one upon the violoncello. 
Had they been out of fight, I ſhould not have gueſſed 
that they were blind on hearing them perform, but thought 
that = had a __w of muſick before them, ſuch was 

their 
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their maſtery in playing. They ſat down in the great 
hall, and after a ſymphony very well executed, they ſung 
alternately various ſtanzas of various meaſures, ſome pre- 
meditated and ſome extempore. I made them begin with 
the Queen; and of her they ſaid the moſt extraordinary 
things. Befides the poſſeſſing every moral and chriſtian 
virtue, ſhe was a b/anca roſa, (a white roſe) 8 palido Aeli | 
(a pale gillyflower) a running ſtream, a a er 
ining Jar, and at laſt 

La mas reſplendeciente e 1 

Diga en el ciel, | DOT ITE 
the brighteſt goddeſs in heaven. ny 


What a jumble of images! yet do not call me idle when 
you ſee me endeavour to paint little folks, and deſcribe 
little things. We muſt hunt after the ideas and manners 
of the vulgar of every country, to form a juſt eſtimate of 
the nation that inhabits it; beſides that whatever little 
knowledge I have of human nature, is chiefly due to the 
diligence with which I have long examined the lower 
claſſes, who to be ſure have a cunning of their own, by 
which they endeavour to eſcape obſervation as well as their 
betters, but a groſs ſort of cunning that is eaſily detected. 
Could I ſtay here a while, I would take particular pains to 
make myſelf acquainted with all the characteriſtics that run 
through the meaner ranks of this people, and moſt eſpe- 
cially with one called the Majo (pronounce malo with a 
ſtrong aſpiration on the ) which, as far as I can concave, 
is 
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is a ſort of low perſonage between the poiſſard of Paris and | 


the city-ſpark of London. To explain my meaning better, 
the Madrid Majo is a low fellow who dreſſes ſprucely, 
affects the walk of a gentleman, looks blunt and menacing, 
and endeavours after dry wit upon every occaſion. Theſe 
qualities run through both the ſexes, and the Majo as well 
as the Maja can ſwear for vida de Dios at every word. 
You fay, for inſtance, that this is a fine day, and the Majo 
confirms — vida de Dur che day is 
very fine. 


Many —— fops Dei a Paula, are 
Majos and Majas, and in our Carnival M — their 


dreſs is one of thoſe which the generality of us chuſe to 


aſſume as well as the character. That dreſs conſiſts in 
the man, of a tight waiſtcoat, tight breeches, white ſtock- 
ings, white ſhoes tied with a ribband inſtead of a buckle, 
the hair in a net of various colours, and a mera over, 
inſtead of a hat. The montera is a cap of black velvet, 


and of a particular cut, which fits the head exactly, all | 


covers the ears, The Maja's habiliment is a tight jacket, 
ſo open before as to form two hanging flaps under the 
breaſt, ſomething in the form of wings, with ſleeves cloſe 
to the fiſt, a ſhort petticoat of any colour, a black apron, 
a ſtriped handkerchief carefully covering the whole neck, 
with the net and the nontéra exactly ſuch as the man. 
The ſeams of both dreſſes are not ſowed, but kept together 


by 
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by intetlacing ribbands. This is d per pres the: veſtment 
of our Majas and Majas on holy days, and J aſſure you 
that a young nen nn ou Noe ſmart in ſuch 
Aa dreſs. 0 nog 3 * 92h 

td 10, ſaid I, you have maſquerades in carnival- time? 
Pray, dear lady, tell me ſomething of them. Do you run 
about the ſtreets with your viſors on, like ſo many mad- 
men, as we do almoſt all over Italy during that time? 


Our common people does it, anſwered the lady: but 
the beſt ſort do not. They only go in vehicles to viſit 
each other, and endeavour to contrive their diſguiſe in 
ſuch a manner, that their moſt intimate acquaintance may 
be puzzled a while to find them out, which ſometimes 
cauſes merry ſuſpenſes and miſtakes. Many of us. give 
maſked balls during that time, and to them every perſon 
is admitted that is genteelly maſked, With regard to our 
maſquerade-drefles, every body follows his own fancy. 
Beſides the Majo s, many wear Dornino's, and many more 
delight in the various habiliments uſed in various parts of 
Spain, which cuſtom at crouded balls never fails to ex- 
hibit great variety. Thus we have el Catalan, el Galliego, 
el Valencian, and the antiguo Espanol; that is, the Cata- 
lonian, Galician, and Valencian dreſſes with the Ancient 


Spaniſh. Then the Serrano and the Culipardo; that is, 
the dreſſes uſed in the mountains of Old Caſtile and Anda- 


22 a. 
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lufia. | Theſe wear ſeveral holy le and war agnus dei, 
hanging about n ee I ſmall Ger. da. 


| But un give you the er Leaked davraderifiicks of 
our carnival-yeſtments, is beyond my powers of deſcrip- 
tion, as it is ſcarcely poſſible to paint them by means of 
words. It is enough to tell you, that we endeavour on 
uch occaſions ta ſurpaſs each other in fancifulncls and ele- 


gance, but not in richneks, as it is prohibited to wear gold, 
Giver, and jewels about — hapcamage 


FO 


— To che Sat ct the lady, and on our 
Felickſame viſits, we generally go in Parejas; that is, 
chacum avec ſa chacune, both dreſſed in the fame character, 
the Majo with the Maja, the Serrano with the Serrana, 
and ſo forth. But in the act of dancing almoſt every 
body takes off his viſor, as it is deemed a flight on the 


company m keep it on. 


N. B. 25 * the reader the troubh of n 700 * a: are 

I think proper to add bere, that, fince the date of this letter, 
the carnival-cuftoms have undergone ſome change at Madrid, 

as the King has built there a very grand hall, called el 

Amphitheatro, where thouſands reſort twice a week during 

the carnival-time. Any body maſked is admitted there for 

only twenty reals (not quite five ſhillings) and paſſes there 
the whole night with as auch pleaſure as ſuch a place can 
afford. There the dancing-place is ſpacious enough for three 

Vol. II. WE. hundred 


Els, = 


E 
hundred couples to dance at a time, and there are ſeats round 
it amphitheatrically diſpoſed, with three large galleries over, 
which admit froe or fix thouſand people more. The hall has | 
four ſpacious ftlair-caſes at the four corners, that lead up to 
the galleries, and to ſeveral large rooms, where people may 
have hot and cold ſuppers at choice, Coffee, chocolate, lemon- 
ades, and other refreſhments, every thing near as cheap as 
at home. A conſiderable number of waiters. attend, all uni- 
formly dreſſed in pompadour- colour. Beſdes theſe conveni- 
encies, there are two large rooms with four beds in each, 
one for the men, the other for the wonnen, who ſhould happen 
ro be taken ſuddenly ill; and there are phyſicians and 2 
geons regularly attending, as well as four dancing-maſters to 
direci the country-dances, and teach their various motions 
and evolutions to thoſe who do not know them well. Mor muſt 
J omit to mention two {vai rooms with inſcriptions over their 
doors, one Jaula por los paxaros, the other Jaula por las 
paxaras; that is, a cage for the cock-birds, a cage for 
the hen-birds ; in plain language, a jail for the men and 
a jail for the women, Should any body raiſe any diſturb- 
ance, or behave with any indecency there, he would be 


ſhut up for the night by the guards — at the en- 


trance- door. 


I * * above fix hundred people dance at once the 
Fandango in that amphitheatre ; and it is not poſſible to 
give an idea of ſuch a rapturous diver fion. The enthufiaſm 
that ſerves the & paniards the moment that the Fandango is 


Touc bed. 
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couched, is a thing. not to be conceived. K 4 aw hundreds 
of them at ſupper, quit inſtantly the tablet, tumble preci- 
pitouſly down the ftair-caſes, throng promiſcuouſly into the 
dancing place, face about for a partner that was found 
in an inſtant, and fall à dancing both men and women 
with ſuch a vigour as to beggar all deſcription. Was the 
place ample enough, there is not one of them that would re- 
main a fimple ſpectator, as many are forced to be. Thoſe 
who are forced to it, land gazing from the ſeats below, or 
the galleriet above, with ſparkling eyes and limbs trem- 
bling, and encourage the dancers with clamour and clap- 
ping of hands. There is a ſmall printed book, intitled 
| BavLs de maſcaras, &c. printed at Madrid in 1763, that 
ſets forth the laws zo be obſerved at the amphitheatre. 
Should any body contravene any of thoſe laws, he would 
inflantly be thruft into one of the Jaulas. The band there, 
con oy of forty inſtruments, that play alternately twenty 

a time, ſo that the dancing is never flopp'd as long as 
he night laſts; that is, from nine o "apes at 1 85 till fix 


in the morning. 


The facility that this place affords for diverſion to the in- 
habitants f Madrid, has nearly annihilated their private 
aſſemblies and domeſtic balls, which prove infipid in 
compariſon of the great ball and aſſembly at the Amphithe- 
 atre. The profits that ariſe there from the ſuppers and rin- 
freſeos, are ſufficient to defray the nightly expences of the 
Mag ; therefore all the money which is received at the door, 

or { about 


[108 ] 
about a trown each perſon; as I ſaid) is ſpent zowards the 
embelliſhment of the publick walks round the town. Thus 
bas this government wiſely turned a public diverſion into a 
public utility, and Count d' Aranda, who has been the 
ſcbemer of it, has taken it under his own immediate direc- 
tion, nor ever fails to be there every night to take care that 
nothing happen to ſpoil the feaſt. 


Amongſt other laws, there is one, which prohibits every 
body to wear gold or filver on their clhaths at the Amphithe- 
atre; nor are the ladies allowed to have jewels about them, 
but at one finger. This law brings all forts of people upon a 
kind of level. To entreafe this equality, they have alſo in- 
zroduced the cuftom of talking to each other, and without any 
diſtinction of rank or ſex, in the ſecond perſon fingular; that 
is, in the ſiyle uſed throughout Spain when people talk to 
the loweft rank, or to intimate friends. Thus the dutcheſs 
and the grandee are there brought down from the altitude of 
their ranks, during the night by their very domeſticks, and 
by thoſe who out of the Amphitheatre would never dare to ad- 
| dreſs them but by title of Voſſelencia, an abbreviation of 
Vueſtra Excellencia. But their temporary diminution of 
greatneſs, is amply recompenced by the jollity and alertneſs 
rauſed by this kind of equality, Let us now reſume the 
thread of our letter. 


Having liſtened a while to the four blind men who re- 
hearſed the praiſes of the Queen, and obſerving that the 
| hall 


[ 19 ] 


hall of ths Locanda began to fill with people, who had 
run to their playing and finging, I bid them to touch the 
Fandango, Every body preſent began inſtantly to dance; 
but to their no (mall mortification the landlord Signor 


Zilio ruſhed in to diſturb us all. Coſpetonazzo, cried he 


to me in his native language, bid the fellows ſtop play- 
ing, fir, or we are all undone. Don't you conſider that 


the Queen is juſt dead, and this houſe an inn? Pray, flop 


them, or the eee will be ew in a — and 
carry us wit to the * 


This jeedeifiration b dae very juſt, diſmiſſed the 


blind men with a few reals, and went to my ſupper, to 


the great diſappointment of ſeveral maidens, who had aſ- 


ſembled from the nigher houſes at the found, and whoſe 


heels began to burn, as it is always the caſe throughout 
the whole country on their hearing their dear F 1 


What ſhall I tell you and Whatever comes upper- 
moſt to be fure, and without thinking of pretty tranſi- 
tions from one article of information to the other, as it 
is not poſſible to connect things of different nature, but 
by beſtowing more labour W the no, than the mat- 
ter deſerves. 


The Spaniards have EP of addreſs that would found 
odd in all the languages I know. When a gentleman 


— a lady, he does not tell her that he is her 
Buꝛnble 
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L110 
bumble ſervant, her moſt obedient, and ſo forth, as men 
do to the ladies in Italy, France, or England; but that 
he kiſſes her feet, or lays himſelf at her feet. A ſus pits, 
beſo ſus pies ; and when he takes his leave, he intreats her 
to keep him at her feet; me tenga uſted a ſus pies, or baxo 

de ſus pies, under your feet. The compliment ſhe re- 
turns with a Biva uſted mil anos, may you live a thouſand 
years, or Vaya uſted con Dios, Vaya uſted ton la Virgen, 
go you with God, go you with the Virgin Mary; and 
when ſhe intends reſpect, ſhe kiſſes your hands, Beſo a 
uſted las manos. You may think the Spaniſh civilities ra- 
ther too great, I mean the language of the men to the 
ladies ; but general cuſtom takes off a good deal of the 
literal meaning from complimentary words in all coun- 
tries, and the humility of this phraſcology does not inter- 


fere with that great familiarity which is here ſo common 
between the ſexes. 


I told you yeſterday, that when the King goes out of 
town, half a dozen of his Guardias de Corps precede his 
coach on horſeback. Of theſe body-guards he has three 
companies conſiſting of two hundred men each, the Spa- 
niſh, the Italian, and the Flemiſh, thus denominated from 
the nations that compoſe them. Their uniform is ſky- 

| blue trimmed with filver lace. Every individual in them 
is ſuppoſed to be de primera nobleza, chriftiano. viejo, y 
limpio de toda mala raza ; that is, of noble deſcent, a true 
chriſtian, and free from all bad blood. I have obtained a 
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liſt Kune articles of what the Kim allows them, 
amongſt which there are ſome that you will — think 


curious. Here you have chem. 
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A 0 ee every otber year; that is, a coat, 
waiftcoat and breeches. 


A belt and a bandelier every other year. 

A filver hilted fword on being admitted, which is to he 
returned to the nnen in caſe of death or quitting the 
corps. 

A laced hat with a 8 made of horſe hair tinged 
red, every other year. 


Two yards of black ritband, and a Hack rithand-rofe 
yearly, for the cue. 

A pair of red worſfted ſtockings xl a 

The fourth part of a yard of muſlin yearly, for a flock. 

A pair of firong leather gloves, yearly. | 

A filk-ftring yearly, to tie round the hilt of the ſword ; 
red to the Spaniſh company, geen 2 2. Italian, and * 
low 70 the Flemiſb. 

Five and forty reals every two years « for a couple of FIR 

One pound of charcoal yy day, with [even e and 
a half we. month, 


The pay to theſe guards is only a hundred and forty 
reals a month : ſo that he, who has nothing from his own 
family, fares but very poorly, as you may imagine, though 


each 
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cach company has the privilege of a butcher who lk | 


them meat ſomething under * market · prioe. 


They are all pick d men, young and robuſt ; and they 
have need to be ſo, as the exerciſe of running before the 
King and royal family is very violent. All are lodged in 
Quarteles (barracks) wherever the King is, two, three, and 
even four in a room, the furniture of which gonſiſts of : al- 
moſt nothing elſe but their beds; that is, as many ma- 
traſſes as there are men; matraſſes not very ſoft, as they 
are filled with the coarſeſt tow. Each is allowed a pair 
of coarſe ſheets, to be waſhed once a month. It is need- 
leſs to tell you that their officers are all men. of the 
higheſt rank. 


Theſe three companies of horſe guards, together with 
another of foot called Guaruias Alabarderos, are almoſt 
the (a) only military men to be ſeen in this peaceable 


(a) Since the date of this letter, the ſtate of Madrid bas ſtrangely altered in 
this refpe?. The ſudden riſing of the Inhabitants againſt the adious adminiſtra- 
tion of Marquis De Squillace, on the 234 ef March, 1766. bas been the cauſe 
that a garriſon of ten thouſand men has been eſtabli ſped in the town ; nor does the 
King go now out of it without almoſt any guard, as it was formerly the caſe, but 
too files of ſoldiers border his way from the great gate of his palace to more than 
half a league out in the country. The ten thauſand men are lodged in different 
quarters, and patrole the town luthia-faot and on horſeback, ſeveral bundreds every 
night. You may well think that the Madrid. people will never more dare to riſe, 
having ſo formidable a body of regular troops to curb ther ſpirit, Tet they car- 
| | ried 
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The lahr dirurchiavd ãnecuſtody fi inferior parts 
of :thexvfal palace, ond the j xe N urps ſtari d den 
tines by tutnd ir Elm higher dpaftments- Bheufd you Wa 
a diſtinct account of che land undi gears Act Kept 
up ip this kingdom you, have but w& probe A- Span 


almanack, where you will find, that, becweet Both, che) 


amount to about a hundred and fifty thouſand. 
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L or ſeven beöple, fa) Be daily fi plea with tree! 
— and wine för in maß; Teas?” le Bread Keke") 16 40 
good as any! Where elſe; but the Wine ld Þy che con- 
mon people st arch t y talks." Beef, veal, ai 
fowls}'" ſeldom Cette, With the reach of Dgaggc pat 
parle, bat porkt and mütter are Cheap enzügl The 
common fare of the lower claſſes is freſh muttoi and filted 
pork, boiled together with dry frenchabeans, T ens, 
onionis, and pc bs "On meagte* dab chey feed upon 
fock-fiſh and pilchards; Which they dreſs in vitious man” 
ners, bat always ſo hot with pfmema (Spanith” pepper,) 
B l hor caly for ſtrangers tö accuſtom themfelves to 
ſuch a borniug diet?” The 92575 2 re 
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ried their point at heilime,” at the bated. FRY fadiito quit the kingdom 


and 10 tax laid upon bread, which was what gave the gf pretence to en! ins; 
Jurrection. 
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tirely on the diſtributions of victuals that many convents* | 
make here every day throughout the year. There the 
beggar makes ſure of a loaf and a meſs of broth, often 
enriched with a ſlice of meat; and this I take to be the 
chief reaſon that we are here ſo little incommoded by 


ſtreet-mendicants. 


With regard to the tables of the rich, they are as ſump- 
tuous as any where elſe. A grandee of the firſt claſs was 
telling me the other day, that a full half of his income 
he muſt ſpend towards the maintenance of his table, and 
that income amounts to fifteen thouſand pounds ſterling; 
nor any reaſon could he give me of this prodigality; but 
that it is the cuſtom to do ſo, and that every body does 
ſo. The ſingle article of freſh fiſh, ſtands him in two 
thouſand pounds a year: but you muſt know that Madrid 
is provided with fiſh from FValencia, which is near ſeventy 
leagues diſtant. 


The two deareſt neceſſaries in Madrid, I take to be 
wood for fuel and charcoal. A hundred pounds weight of 
either, coſts near a crown. This is the cauſe, I ſuppoſe, 
that chimneys are not much in faſhion here. The poor 
in winter ſtand baſking in the fun, wrapp'd up, to the noſe 
in their ample Capas, and the rich fit round a brazier 


placed in the midſt of a , with well n charcoal 


in it. 


Yau 


1 
Lou may have heard that Spaniſh parents marry their 
daughters much earlier than in other countries; and it is 
really a very common thing to ſee girls bound in wedlock 
here, that are but twelve or thirteen years old. Amongſt 
other reaſons that parents have for ſuch premature mar- 


riages, there is this, that a young woman may eaſily get 


the huſband ſhe pleaſes, without aſking their conſent. She 
that takes a fancy to a man, has but to give him a ring 
or any thing elſe as a pledge of her reſolution to be his 
wife, and inſiſt that ſhe will have no other huſband. The 
young man goes to his pariſh-pricſt, appriſes him of his 
intention to marry ſuch a woman, ſhows him the pledge 
he has of her love, and requires him to bring the marriage 
to a ſpeedy concluſion; The prieſt goes to her parents, 
has Miſs called before chem, ſhows her the ring ſhe gave, 


and aſks her if it is true that ſhe will have ſuch a one for 


a huſband. Miks anſwers in the affirmative, and her pa- 


rents muſt ſubmit to ſee her the wife of one who does 


not often meet with their approbation. , Should they take 
into their heads to oppoſe the will of their girl, the prieſt 
carries her to a nunnery, where ſhe is kept for a few days 
at a diſtance from her ſweet-heart; and if during thoſe 
few days her parents cannot bebte her to change her 
mind, the marriage takes place in ſpight of them. I am 


told that the other day a French- cook ran away in this 


manner with the daughter of an Advocate, his maſter. 
However, this law does not extend to the chief nobility, 
and gil of high condition cannot ſo eaſily provide them- 

=> 2 ſelves 


176 J 
ſelv6s with huſbatids after their wh liking I but amegſt 
che middlin ig and lower cläſſes, Lam aſſüredu that tliere 
are wany ente married Every! year after this caprieibus 


manner, nen caufing the leaſt wonder as a. ent 
courſe. 11 i 10 Vans 21318 t ner 2 470 
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Anett Pr ane -that ein wg b and 
throughout the whole kingdom, is, chat wben they are 
got with child, they are likewiſe ſure of a — 
riage, as the man whom they charge with: the fact m muſt 
turn a huſpand directly, ori go to priſons and endure more 
vexation than he could poſſibly. bear. Ho far ſuch laws 
and practices are conduciye to the good order and general 
advantage of, ſociety, 11; will not taken on. me to deter- 
mine. But it is mot unxcaſonable t o think, that the Spar. 
niards find no great inconvenience ailing. from, them to 
the commonwealth, otherwiſe they would. ſoon aboliſh , 
them, as it is not poſſible for any nation long | to ſuffer. a 
law: or. practice, that cauſes much, diſturbance.and proves 
highly incohygnicat to the, aral of individuals. 


Fed among che Spaniſh laws there i is one, Which 1 think 

a very good one; and it is, that no eldeſt. born of a 
grande, can marry the 1 — —5 of another.” There 1 is the 
Counteſs of Benevente here, whoſe daughter is to a 
an 1 income of fifty thouſand doubloons a year, and, 
conſequence of that law the i is to be married to the cond 
ſon of the Dule d Opuna, who as a cadet has not a ſhil- 
ling. Could the eldeſt fon of that duke become her huſ- 
— : band, 
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band herwould bb che richeſt ſubject in Chiifidrdbba ; but 
chü law will force him to rar) one ad poor as his younger 
brother; and chus will. 8 Pain Rade tvs. families inſtead of 
one, both 9 eto: lvhteh G06. Wh aan eme 
the caſe without that law. 21081 00. 01 1 yd not 29225 
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Hete, as in 1 taly, the dead' desde to the Feat ith 
chu Hacks refed and always preceded by/a lotig pro- 
eefſion of prjeſts' aud Peoble Hing pfalins and litamies a8 
they go dlobg with” Rghted tapers a their hands. The 
grandes ere dteſſed in heit princely  robes;/ and buried 
im them; büt the reft of the people ate habited like rufe 
and nur T le young and rern have an additional 
_ crown vf artificial flowers on their heads!''You tnay eaſily 

gueſs that the number of prieſts and burning tapers, is in 

proportion to tlie means > families have e 
their dead with more or leſs pomp and ſplendour: aud a 
nd ef e ln 26d) ban Ir no on 1 eilogon 

The Fel Pam _ Hye lately\ingroduced a ae ri 
like of producing pictures before their'quliences towards 
the cloſe of their ſermons, in order to give their eloquence 

a greater degree of efficacy. A friar, for inſtance, aſter 
having expatiated with'as much ardour as poſſible on the 


torments of hell; nods to ſoine/atteridants't to bring the pie | 
ture, which 'exhibits' ſome devils running red ad ſharp 


irons into finnets. Thie devils; as yo may imagine, are. 
e moſt Wee lt 5 in and ſerpentine 
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L Þ FE. 
tails. The ſouls are ſymbolized by girls, for no other 

reaſon, but becauſe the word ſoul is of the feminine gender 
in this, as in ſome other languages, The reverend father' 
claps a lighted torch before the picture, that it may be 
better ſeen by the ſpectators, and with the moſt hideous 
vociferation denounces everlaſting torments to the unre- 
penting, like thoſe that the painter has there expreſſed. 
The preachers of England only endeavour to perſuade 
ſinners out of their wickedneſs; but the Spaniſh fright 
them out of it. Tis pity that the author of Fray Ge- 
rundio has not been countenanced in his project of reform- 
ing the Spaniſh pulpit. This practice, which is here 
quite new, would have furniſhed him with an additional 
chapter in a ſecond edition of that book. | 


And here ends the narrative of what I have heard and 


ſeen during the week I have now paſſed in this noble me- 


tropolis. I hope you will find that the week has been 
tolerably well employed. Certain it is, that my account 
of it would have proved more ample and intereſting, but 
for that filthineſs which forces me away. To that the 
phyſicians attribute a mortal kind of gripes,” which may 
be called the peculiar plague of Madrid. Another ugly 
effect of that filthineſs is, that it ſpoils the teeth of theſe 
inhabitants. The Spaniards out of Madrid have in general 
ſuch teeth, as really deſerve the poetical appellation of 
ivory, but here the cafe is quite different. It is great 
pity, eſpecially with regard to women, whoſe black eyes, 
chearful 


EW 
chearful mien, and lively behaviour would ſubdue any 
Xenocrates, was it not for the uglineſs cf their mouths. 
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8 * in every town to febs bulls in. 0 ruelty inherent in 
A charitable woman. Small chapels by the fide 
f - high _ Colleges ruined or going to ruins, 


Alcala de Henarez, OR. 14, 1760. 
Tun r morning about eiglit I quitted Madrid, and 
1 not without regret, as 1 met with no perſon there, 
but what endeavoured to pleaſe me. Without the gate at 
which 1 came out, there is an amphitheatre of a conſider- 


able ſize, where bull-fights are much oftener exhibited 
1 in e Plaza _ already mentioned. 


A bande thar clash Ae are,; like the Liens, one of 


the chief paſſions of the Spaniards. There is not a town 
in this kingdom, but what has a large ſquare for the pur- 
poſe of fighting bulls; and foreigners as well as natives 


have repeatedly told me, that even the pooreſt inhabitants 
of the ſmalleſt villages, unable to afford the expence of a 


bull, will oſten elub together in order to procure a cow 
or an ox, and fight them riding upon aſſes for want of | 
horſes. In former days, * was allowed to fight a 


bull 


Ln 


bull on horſeback, that was Hot afrileaqroborkdilud> 
time has ſuperſeded this law, and cat ꝙꝓreſent / bulb fighting 
is utterly engroſſed by the lower claſſes. However from 


time to time gentlemen, will, venture, their,guts, againſt,the 
horns of a bull, to ſhow their ſpirit or pleaſe a miſtreſs, 


eſpecially at the exhibitions in the taza, Mayer, at which 
the bares and the whole court never fail to be preſent. 


3 
* 


Ted WN ed wand Ch BY ede 
94 1 no lebe FEY FEY this cuſtom. of. bull- fighting 
| biſtcrically up. to its origin; but it Was gerteinly iafatuted 
by cruelty, or I am widely miſtaken, The proneneſs to 
cruelty is inherent in man, ,* and a characteriſtic of his 
nature. You ſtartle; and are 7 Torry to heat mee ſhy *t 
yet I ſay a truth; though a a hard orie ; withels the delig 
we take in doing miſchief. before We fefeli the age of — 
flection; witneſs the brutal multitudes that eagerly run to 
ſee ſhows of danger and blood; witneſs the athletie 
combats of the Greeks; the gladiatorial woufds of the 
Romans, and ſo forth. Crouds will gaze with rapture on 
a perilous a V. lo, or on cocks: Piercing each othef's 
breaſt with a ſharp i iron: crouds will ſt urround: the wretch; 
who is going to be ſtrangled, broken, or bürnk. Are not 
ſuch inclinations natural to us, and do chey not imply-att 


innate - ers in our nature? Was At not t for ec IC: tion, 


g emi} 5 c 444 28 
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(a) An Tralian bow, in which a fellow: ventures * 42 rope, one end 
which is tied 10 the upper part of a teeple, and the other faſtened to the loter, 
of ſome oppoſite building. It bas Bappered. that ſuch fellows 2 their bold, ord 
were hated to pieces by the fall. e inter $64 
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that ſup . it, what a hateful breed mankind would 


Feet * 5 


Such were the thoughts that ſwam in my head, as I went 
by that amphitheatre. Not far from it we croſſed the 
Manzanares, and about a league further another ſmall 
river called Xarama. They fay that the King has a plan 
to join them both in one, and turn their ſtreams to the 

purpoſes of agriculture. © Could this ever be done, the 
country round s not look ſo uncomfortable as it does 
at at preſent, being ow fandy and deſtitute of trees. _ 


At the diſtance of two leagues bays « Xa arama, chere 
is a ſmall village called Tbrrejon de Aridi, ſurrounded by 
a few kitchen-gardens and corn- fields. There we you 
to refreſh; and while an omelet was making ready, I 
took notice that the woman of the Poſada ſtood at the 
door with both her hands full of guartilles, which ſhe diſ- 
_ tributed amongſt a number of poor Fho had aſſembled 

there to receive her alms. 
tive of her liberality. Es por las animas, anſwered the 
woman; that is, zo relieve the ſouls in purgatory. The 
animas in Spain, as T have already obſerved, are a mighty 


mover of people's charity, and to them the beggars as well 
as the prieſts are mueh indebted, becauſe their greateſt 
income ariſes from the deſire that all Spaniards have to 


alleviate the torments of the ſouls in purgatory, which 
they think is infallibly effected by giving alms to the poor, 
Vor. H — and 


I made bold to aſk her the mo- 


4 n 
k . $1 
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40 having maſſes celebrated by the prieſts. The woman 
of the poſada, as the told me, has ſet a- part four days in 
the year to diſtribute alms to the poor in her neighbour- 
bourhood, and this day F to be one of the four. 


3 you travel through Spain you meet by: the le of 
every great road with chapels, that go under the appella- 
tion of hermitas, though no hermit lives in them. Theſe 
hermitas are all very ſmall, and have no windows, but 
only a hole in the door, through which paſſengers throw 
quartillos and ochavos in the inſide, and all por las animas 
as uſual. I alighted to look into one of them through 
the hole of its door, but could ſee nothing of what was 
in it except a lamp that ſcarcely gave any light. I aſked 
the caleſſero what was the uſe of a lighted lamp in a chapel 
where no body lived. Es para alumbrar los: Santos de 
palo, anſwered the fellow in a mocking tone; that is, it 
7s to light the Saints of wood, meaning the wooden ſtatues. 
of ſaints uſually placed in the Her mitas. I could not help 
wondering at the bold expreſſion of the incredulous raſcal, 
as I thought that the meaner ſort throughout the country 
never dared to make a jeſt of wooden faints ;; and rebuking 
him ſeriouſly for his levity of words, he added with ſome 
archneſs, that he was no Caſtilian, but a Catalonian, and 
that he had zravelied through France. Yaw have travelled 
to very bad purpoſe, ſaid I, if you have learned no better 
than to ſcoff at what is held ſacred in yout country, and 

” think you would 69 better to ſtick to your religion, left 


—— — you. 


F 


; L 123 
you come to any harm; nor does it belong to caleſſeros 
to break jeſts upon the Santos de palo, but their buſineſs 
is to mind their mules and avoid the inquiſition. This 
reprimand, which he expected not from a foreigner, put 
him to the bluſh, and he is now making intereſt with 
Batiſte, that 1 may not oped bim to the 1 nquiſitor-Ge- 
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A little e e we tele Aal, which is ſix | 
leagues from Madrid, and entered it by the gate of San Yo ago. 
Leaving the care of ordering ſupper to Batiſte, 1 went to 
ſee the town. Some parts of it look very well, having 

ſeveral level ſtreets, and a pretty wide ſquare. There is 
an univerſity here, that was once very famous. 17 ua 
founded, fays' the hiſtorian Mariana, about the end of the 
fifteenth century by an archbiſhop of Toledo, upon the model 

of that at Paris, and; like that and many other, it conſiſts 

of a wunder 15 colleges built in different parts of the 
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Thi iſt college that I entered, is called de Rey (the 
King's) becauſe it was erected by Philip III. So the porter 
told me, that has it in cuſtody. - That porter is now the 
only inhabitant of the college, which has long been de- 
ſerted; and is viſibly going to decay. The apartments 
formerly inhabited by the e run PEN a bas oeol 
a n a er A oor Se ts: 
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Coming out of it, I met with an Auguſtine fia © 
the gate of his cloyſter, and bowing to him, begged leave 
to give a look to his church and convent, The friar 
courteouſly complied with my demand, and took me all 
over his and his brethren's habitation. Three of the altars 
in their church are worth ſeeing, and their ſacriſty is one 
of the fineſt | rooms in Alcala, curiouſly embelliſned 
with gilding and pictures. While 1 employed my eyes in 
examining it, a lemonade with ſome biſcuits was brought 
me by another friar; and as I was going to take my leave 
of them with thanks for their civility, they both en 
upon their coming to ſhaw: me the o 


We paſſed before the refuits church, which was xs already 
ſhut. If the infide of it bears any proportion to the out- 
de, it muſt be very fine. Then we went to ſee the 
Collegio Mayor de Santo I delfonſo, the grandeſt edifice in 
Alcala. It conſiſts of three large courtyards. The firſt 
is the beſt of the three, as it is ſurrounded by three high 
porticos, one over the other. There would be room 
enough 1 in that college for four hundred ſtudents if it was 
in good order: but it is going to Tuins, like that de/ 
Rey, fo that their number amounts to no more than fifteen 
or ſixteen. They were ample gowns and ſquare Caps, 
both the caps and the gowns of a ſaffron colour. A knot 
of them I ſaw earneſtly engaged. in diſputation, and took 
notice that they made uſe of the Latin tongue inſtead of 


the native, as — do likewiſe in moſt of our Italian uni- 
verſities; ; 


f 22s } 
verſities; which is a bad practioe in my opinion, as it 


accuſtoms young men to ſpeak Latin with. too great a. 
laxity, and 8 


The two fiiars wat OY the three nd, and: 
paſſed by another college called de Santo Aguſtin, which 
in a very little time will be nothing but a heap of rubbiſh. 
Near it there is that of San Tomaſo, deſerted: likewiſe, and 
tumbling to pieces. © In this college, as tradition informs. 
& us, was the great cardinal Ximenes educated (ſaid one 
< of the friars), and when he came to be archbiſhop of 
4 Toledo, this univerſity flouriſhed greatly under his. 
60 powerful protection: but you ſee in what a condition a. 
00 few, ages. have educed it! We had here ten thouſand. 
7 « ſtudents in ls time. and ſcarce a hundred are now left. 
| «. Long. wars, ignorante, and Salamanca, have robbed. 
«. this. town of its ſtudents, and Madrid of our nobility and: 
"£ « gentry” ; ſo. that Alcala, once the moſt glorious town in 


« « Call, is bo, Greer the pooreſt in the ee 


1211. 
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| This diſc o ing we welt _ « Gu de Mdlags; 
formerly: a larger edifice than even San Ildefonſos. It con- 
tained. once four or five court- yards with noble portico s 
| round each; but is now in the ſame condition with thoſe 

of San Tomaſo and del Rey, or worſe. The beſt part of 
its walls is fallen into its cellars, and numberleſs ſpiders. 
form their webs in tlie cleſts of the broken ſteps of its 
| principal. ſtair-caſe, In former times there has been room 
in 
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in it for about a thouſand ſtudents.” At preſent only one 
ſmall corner of 1 it is inhabited by half a dozen. 


I would fain have 25 the reſt of cheſs diſmal colleges, 


eſpecially that called the Iri iſh,” in which no body is ad- 
mitted a ſtudent, except | he be a native of Ireland or 
Great Britain, and a catholic : but night came on; fo 
that I was forced to part company with my kind con- 
ductors, and retire to the Poſada. The habit of ſtudents 
in moſt univerſities is black ; but in this each college is 
diſtinguiſhed by a particular colour, That of the Iriſh is 
green, and their number has not amounted to a full dozen 
theſe many years, as the friars told me. They generally 
enter into orders when of a proper age, and then go back to 
their country as miſſionaries, and there endeavour to make 
converts to the Roman church. Out of nineteen or 
twenty colleges in this univerſity, two thirds are abſo- 
lutely unhabitable, and the other third in a miſerable 


plight. What a condition for a place that ſo many men 


formerly ſtrove to render illuſtrious by the cultivation of 
learning! The chief cauſe of ſo woeful a decline, 1 

take to have been the want of a permanent income. That Sf] 
want rendered it dependant on the royal treaſury, and 
the dependance proved ſo precarious, that every college 
mouldered away by degrees, as the Kings of Spain hap- 
pened to find that they wanted beten Father! than 


ſcholars. 


Dn 
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 Alcald, called Complutum by the Romans, did not in 
the fifteenth century reckon leſs than ſixty thouſand inha- 
bitants, excluſive of the univerſity. At preſent it con- 
tains but between four and ſive thouſand, and very few 
amongſt them that are opulent. For about twenty ſhil- 
lings ſterling, I am told that a man may rent one of the 


T1015" | © cls 


beſt houſes in the town. At ja. diſtance. it appears to 


great advantage being encom . ba moo 911 mooriſh. wall at 
abounds with turrets, s like Tok Toledo, an many other Spaniſh 
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Pndaknn of. f Ge Shaniſo Fond "The life uf a Mi- 
_ teteer, River Nares. ' Cloth nanu factory at Guada- 
| laxara. ¶ French cook. FHermita in a valley with an 
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H 1 8 morning 1 got up long before day-break, and 
walked alone to the Venta de Meco, which is about 


22 — fro bs muking all the WAY. on the hard fate 


% ' | 2 3 


At that Grits I tarfied eur an [hon ſiting, ox on a tot- 
tering ſtool : by a fire with nine or ten muleteers, who had 
paſſed the night chere, and were making ready fas Ma- 


[ 220 ] 


arid, whither —_— other things ay carry bene 
beef and veal. 


J found by the diſcourſe of theſe people, that the veal 
and beef eaten in that capital, are chiefly gotten from Ara- 
gon; the pork from Efremadura; the mutton and fowls 
from Toliab and Leon; the ſea-fiſh, legumes, and fruit 
from Valencia; the bread from Old Caftile; and the wine 
and cheeſe from La Mancha, The greateſt part of theſe 
proviſions being carried thither by means of mules, incef- 
fant and long are the proceſſions that one ſees of thoſe 
animals going backwards and forwards on PORE road 
round Madrid. | 
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Having a 0k well, as OY morning 1 8 
very cold, and ſwallowed a couple of freſh eggs, I took 
my leave of the muleteers, and went to wait for my ca- 
leſſeros at the Venta de San Juan, which is a league diſ- 
tant from that of Meco. San Juan was alſo full of mule- 
teers bound to and from Madrid. The poor fellows live 
a very hard life, pacing after their beaſts during the day, 
feeding upon almoſt nothing elſe but chick-peas and falt- 
fiſh three times in the four and twenty hours, and ſleep- 

ing at night on the bare ground in the ſtables by the fide 
of their mules, each man wrapp'd up in a Manta, or 
mule-covering, with a pack-ſaddle under his head by way 
of pillow. As far however as I have had opportunities to 
mind them i in this ; journey, it would not be an eaſy mat- 
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ter to find a more chearful ſet of men than the Spaniſh 
muleteers. They ſcarcely ever appear weary; and in 
ſpight of their long walks during the day, they are always 
ready to fall a daneing wherever they meet with women at 
night, after having ſtroaked and curried their beaſts, and 
given them their cevada, or portion of cb. ed Hraw. | 
are they leſs good-humoured on the road, bantering each 
other as far as their wits can go, and ſttill oftener-ſinging 
in chorus 4: which continual-exerciſe renders their voices 
very flexible, ſo that many of them pleaſe the ear very 
well, and very few diſguſt; it, be their Killin ſinging ever 
ſo indifferent. They look in general very manly, being 
of a good ſtature, and perfectiy well limb d, nor would a 
painter diſdain to draw their brown faces, frequently a- 
dorned with black eye- rows, high noſes, and thick lips. 
I have ſeen them at their victualz, and envied t the goodneſs 
of their ſtomachs, though far, from wanting one myſelf 
ever ſince 1 entered Spain, excepting only the week that 
1 have, paſſed in Madrid... The greateſt., part of them drink 
at a meal more than I could i in three days, nor have they 
their + ooh ever empty ; yet none of them ever gets 
drunk, ebriety being the vice that! 1s moſt deteſted by the 


Dae both high and low. 


. 


1 81 0 clock my caleſſeros overtook me, and we 
travelled three lea ues further to Guadalaxara, a town that 
contains between Ax and ſeven thouſand inhabitants, a8 J 
am told. About half a mile before we reached it, we 

Vor. II. 8 croſſed 


1 
8 
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„ 
croſſed the noiſy river Mares on a bridge of boats, becauſe 
that of ſtone which was over it, has been broken down 
this fortnight paſt by « a ſudden ene of the waters. 


The inn at Guadalaxara is „ by much the beſt that I have 
as yet ſeen in Spain. It is kept by a fat Frenchman, who, 
beſides a foop and ſome ragouts, gave me a brace of excel- 
lent partridges and a ſpitful of ſmall birds for dinner. 
While it was preparing, I went to ſee the cloth-manufac- 
tory, which, next to that of Segovia, is reckoned to be 
the greateſt in the kingdom. I counted ſeventy- four looms 
all in one room on the ground. floor, and ſeveral more in 
other rooms above-ſtairs. The director of the manufac- 
tory, a very civil Biſcayan, took me all about the place, ex- 
plaining every thing that wanted explanation. He ſhowed 
me various ſpecimens of the cloth, and aſſured me, that 
about four thouſand pieces of it have been yearly made 
there during theſe three years paſt. No cloth is made 
there but what is ſuperfine; however, as he ſaid himſelf, 
they do not yet make it ſo tight and durable as the ſu- 
perfine cloth of England. Their ſcarlet is the moſt 
eſteemed; and the Biſcayan pretends that its colour is 
quite as vivid as that of the Gobelins. 


The houſe where this manufacture is, was formerly the 
palace of a grandee, who fold it to the king. The court- 
yard of it is adorned with ſeveral pedeſtrian marble ſta- 
tues, which will ſoon tumble from their pedeſtals, if no- 

| body 


| 288 1 
body takes more care of them than the director does. The 
| keeping up of this manufactory coſts. his majeſty ſeveral 
' thouſand: doubloons yearly, that the cloth may be, ſold at 
a moderate price, which could not otherwiſe be done; * 
the expence of the workmen being now too great, as 
they are almoſt all foreigners kept there by exorbitant pay. 
The director is in hopes, that in a few years many of the 
natives will learn the trade; and then, ſays he, the manu- 
factory will not depend vin on the 1 s munifi- 
obe, it does at berhene 


The oh Poſadera Ty me * En that pan 
ther thee following days I ſhould find no grapes on the 
road to fill my baſket as uſual : yet I had not gone a league 
in the afternoon, but I found his information as falſe and 
ridiculous as it was unwelcome. | Juſt a league from Gua- 
dalaxara there is Taracena, a village that looks well at a 
diſtance, the territory of which is all planted with vines. 
I did not go through the, village, but, leſt it on my right 
hand, and about half a mile from it ſaw an Ermita (you 


know now what an Ermita is) that had this inſcription in 
* letters paſted on the door: 


EI Aua kriſius WO dan Juan Franciſco Manrique ae 
Lara, Bravo de Guzman, Obiſpo de Placencia, concede qua- 
renta dias de indulgencia a todas las perſonas que rezaren 
una ſalue delante de la imagen de nueſtra ſenora de el Valle, 
gue "be venera en ſu Ermita de la Valle de Taracena. 
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In Engliſh, « The moft illuſtrious lord don Jobn Francis 

e Manrique de Lara, Bravo de Guaman, biſhop of Pla- 
e centia, grants forty days indulgence to every body that ſhall 
« recite a (a) ſalve before the image of our Lady of the 


« Yalley, which is venerated i in her op hey! (or * ) 7 in 
by os Falle 9 of I” z 


you may poſſibly think that this inſcription is too un- 
important to deferve copying and tranſlating. But, be- 
ſides that J muſt now make the moſt of every trifle, if I 
will fill my nightly letters, having no time to ſtop for en- 
quiries after mighty things, you muſt likewiſe conſider, 
that what appears a trifle to one, may not be thought fo 
by another. You will probably not be the only readers of 
my itinerary. If you like it, you will be glad to have it 
read by your friends. I ſhall think of printing it myſelf, 
if I find it approved by many of them; and who knows 
but amongſt thoſe that ſhall read it, ſeveral may never have 
known what they will learn from this inſcription, that 


the biſhops of our church enjoy the privilege of granting 
forty days indulgence to the reciters of a ſalve before a 


madona ? But pray, brothers, what do you think the 
moſt part of the Greek and Roman inſcriptions,” that fill 
ſo many folios in every antiquarian's library ? Unimpor- 
tant trifles like this, in 1 opinion: ho : _ of the 


(a) A Latin prayer to the Fes _ which __ Salve — mater 
miſericordiæ. 
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"employ a conſiderable part of their time in collecting, 
explaining, and illuſtrating them. My inſcription com- 
pared to theirs, has, to be ſure, the great diſadvantage of 
being a modern one; but ſtill, I muſt endeavour to pre- 
ſerve it, for the ſake of many a ſcholar, that ſhall come 
into the world two or three thouſand years hence; and 
who knows but ſome future Grævius or Spanhemius may 
thank me for it, and wiſh that I had copied not only every 
inſcription on the doors of the 8 paniſh Ermitas, but even 
every bit of nonſenſe written with chalk or. charcoal on 


the walls of all the Spaniſh Yentas and Po/adas? And here 


I muſt apprize you, that few are the Poſadas and Ventas 
which have not their walls covered with mottos, proverbs, 
e and ann both in a and verſe. 


From the ae we went on along the valley men- 
tioned in it. The valley is a league in length, and about 
a mile broad. It lies between two mguntains, whoſe diſ- 
mal barrenneſs contraſts very well with its pleaſant fertility, 
On the right hand the ground is planted with vines, now 
Joaded with grapes; and on the left with olive- trees, in- 
termixed with ſycamores and fig- trees. At the end of the 
valley there is a ſmall town, called Val de Mocbes, which, 

they fay, was the native place of Hernando Cortes, the 


renowned conqueror of Mexico. Beyond Val de Waeches 


there is another valley near as long and broad as that of 
Taracena, and ſtill more beautiful than that, terminated 


moſt learned in all ages and countries have thought fit to 
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by a great number of kitchen: gardens, that ſurround this 


village of Torrixa; at the entrance of which there is a 


Mooriſh caſtle, Web a noble edifice, but now in a 
moſt ruinous condition. I. he Poſada here is ſtill better 
than at Guadalaxara; I mean with regard to the build- 
ing, and the rooms in it, which are pretty neat. The 
ſupper that the Poſadera gave us, bears no proportion, in 
point of cookery, | with the dinner we had from the French- 
man ; but the woman fat down with me and Batiſte, 
which made the victuals more palatable, becauſe ſhe is as 
great a beauty as the fair Catalina at Badajoz. 


1 
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A dialogue between a rovelles and an aſi-driver. The ur- 


banity of a grande. The higheft top in Shai. Cheap 
rent of houſes. „ e 0B 15 


Alcolea del Pinaz, Oct. 17. ** hai noon. 
L AST night I ſlept at Algora, and would, as uſual, 

— have written from thence, had I found a table to 
write upon in that ſorry Venta. But why do I give it 
the epithet of ſorry ? The marquis de Caſtromomte, who 


s a grandee of the firſt claſs, lodged there as well as my- 
ſelf; and a place that affords a lodging to ſuch a perſonage 


and his numerous retinue, ought not to be called a 
ſorry one. 


But 
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But let us proceed with our cuſtomary method, and 
tell the ſtory of yeſterday and to-day with due regularity. 


Yeſterday morning, ſetting out by break of day, we 
went to dine at Grajanejo, a ſmall village about four leagues 
from Jorrira, and ſaw no kind of habitation during thoſe 
four leagues, excepting another village called Triquegue, 
which lies at ſome diſtance from the main road. But fail 
you not to take notice here, that I am very punctual in 
naming. all the inhabited places I ſee, and ſet down their 
relative diſtances with as much exactneſs as travelling will 
permit, that I may enable you to form ſome ſort of idea 
A —— — 


We could have had no dinner at all at Grajonsjo, had 
it not been for ſome fowls read y roaſted, that we got from 
the Frenchman at Guada/axara. However, we had a 
large fire, which was as neceſſary as the dinner, becauſe 
the weather was very cold, though jt had been inſup- 
portably hot only three days ago at Madrid. The reaſon 
of this difference is, that ſince we left Akals we have 
been going up the great mountains of Aragon. The am- 
bient element grows in a manner colder and colder at every 
ſtep. From Grajanejo to the Venta of Aura there are 
four leagues, which I reſolved to pace in the afternoon, 

in ſpite of a frozen breeze that blew from the north. 
Leaving therefore Batiſte with the caleſſeros, I entered an 
ample foreſt, chiefly compoſed of thoſe oaks, the acorns 


of 


6 þ 


of which have a ſweet taſte, and I chewed many of them 
by way: of TOY the tediouſneſs of N No walk. 


Oo 8 


hee g on in bn manner 1 — a e who 
ohe ſome aſſes before him, and joined company with 
him. Who are you, cavallero, 2 I, ond whither are you 
going with theſe aſſes? © ff N 

« Señor cavallero, ſaid he, I am a jocks * . 
« live in the mountains of Burgos. I am going to viſit the 
c milagroſa nueſtra Senora del Pillar at Zaragozza, and 
« theſe aſſes belong to ſome cavalleros, who were pleaſed to 
give me ſomething for my driving them a few leagues.” 

But, ſaid I, who is this miraculous Lady of the Pillar 6 
you ga to pay a viſit to? Tam a ſtranger here, and never 
was in this country before ; ſo I fhall be obl, fed 70 you W 
you will inform me of her. 

« Our Lady of the Pillar, anſwered the Mat, is a 
« famous image worſhipped in a great church at Zaragozza. 
« She is as much eſteemed throughout the world (en todo el 
«© mundo was the expreſſion) as thoſe of Guadeloupe and 
« Monſerrate, ny ſhe is As as miraculous as they, 
4 if not more. 

And are you paid, aid I, for going to pay ber 4 ß. It ſo, 
far as the mountains of Burgos to Zaragozza ? 

« Paid, fir, ſaid the fellow, quite ſurprized at my 
« queſtion. Paid? And who ſhould pay me "fer. i? Mo- 
« body goes to viſit a nueſtra Semora for pay.” REY 


This 
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Thi is what I did not know, ſaid I. But fill, what is 
your motive for going ſo long a journey a-foot, and not amply 
Supplied with money, as you gave me reaſon to think? 

4 J go, ſaid he, becauſe I made a vow to go. 

I. ſuppoſe, ſaid I, that you are a batchelor, and have 
nobody at home to mind, fince you chuſe to ſtroll ſo far. 
M Were: me, ſaid he; "0 Z have a 5 8 three 
tt children.” 
Very well, ſaid I; I, am EY to gur, you FROM a family. 
But who W care 1 them while You are upon this 

errand 5 thank 

« I _ Senora- del Pillar, faid * will ak care 
ws + them, and ſend them ſome elemoſnita (ſmall alms 75 
« zo ſupport themſelves during my abſence.” 

Some elemoſnita, friend! and have they nothing elſe 
zo rely upon, but rhe alert rhat the _ Lady is 60 { ng 


them? 
« N orhing FA indeed, Gig he; for we are very 


cc Poor. 

But pray, my 75 man; would it not 1005 been better 
for you to flay at home, and work for their bread and 
yours, rather than to abandon them to the chance of an 
elemoſnita ? 


« Sir, ſaid he, 1 12 your pardon for ſaying, that you 
foreigners do not underſtand religion ſo well as we. I 
4 * heard it ſaid once by a reverend perſon, that fo- 


« reigners prefer their intereſt to their religion, and that 
Vol. II. « 8] « we 


1 
te we prefer our religion to our intereſt. I ſhall never 
«forget that ſaying. ' And muſt I not think of my religion 
« before I think of my family, being as I am, à chriftiano: 
« vio? Muff we not n n our VWs -__ we n 
ay made them @” 9 8 


The argument of my as 2 was too weng fs 
me to reply. Therefore, putting ſome ꝓuartillot into his 
hand, I wiſhed him a wool journey to his milagro/a Senora, 
and ſlackened my pace. The caleſſeros overtook'me, _ 
we reached the Venta Juſt as the 1 was going . 


Sir, ſaid the Ventero, I am 9 I have not the mt room 
for you, as the whole houſe is LE up by a Rs who 
is juſt arrived. 


This ie was the marquis of f Crane, already 
mentioned. He is on his return from Venice, where he 
has been ambaſſador ſome years. He travels with a con- 
ſiderable number of fervants, and ſends a courier before, 
to beſpeak the Yentas and the Pgſadas wherever he is to 
paſs a night. It was now too late for me to think of ad- 
vancing further to the next Poſada.” What could. l do in 
ſuch a ſituation? I took my reſolution in an inſtant, and 
anſwered the Ventero, that I would make ſhift to ſleep in 
the ſtable on my ſtraw bag, if it was not poſſible to get A 
IOO. 


While 
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While 1 Was talking with the man, the marquis came 
to the door, and, guelling at the ſubject of our diſcourſe, 


approached. me courteoully, and.aſked me what country- 
man I Was. I told. him my. œountry, together with my 
preſent diſtreſs. We muſt manage better, ſaid he to the 
Ventero, than to ſend this gentleman to ſleep in the ſtable. 
Let me ſce. Padrills. (ſpeaking, to, one, of his men) what 
room have you got? That next your excellency, ſaid Pe- 
drillb. Well, my lad, (replied his excellency) thou muſt 
have patience for one night, and accommodate this ſtranger 
with thy toom. I I ſhall take care of myſelf, ſaid Pearillo 
in very good — and A is room enough in the 
ſtable. 1 5 


My lodging being thus luckily ſettled, I entered the 
Venta with the marquis, who politely forced me to fit 


with him by the kitchen fire-fide, together with his ſer- 


vants and ſeveral muletteers, and inſiſted upon my par- 
taking of his ſupper, which was dreſſing at that ſame fire. 
It was ſet. before. us two hours aſter, and proved as ſump- 
tuous as any that was ever eaten in ſo poor a place. You 


may well think that we were not wanting in chit-chat 


during the time. We talked of Venice, Madrid, and 
London, till midnight, and he ſeemed as much pleaſed 
with my loquacity, as I was pleaſed with his, affability. 
Had he been fo reſerved and proud as the Spaniſh nobility 


are conſtantly repreſented in French romances and Italian 


| N I ſhould have paſſed but a very indifferent night by 
T'2 ſome 
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ſome mule, horks,! or aſs. In our lon Z converſation we 


lamented the narrowneſs, inconvenience, 'and wretchedneſs 


of the Spaniſh Fentas and Poſadas : but he informed me, 
that a ſcheme had been thought on in Madrid, to render 

thoſe on the principal roads better, by inviting ſtrangers 
to keep them. How this will be contrived I don't know : 
but it will certainly not be an eaſy matter to have good 


inns in a country fo little viſited 1 travellers as this is. 


As ſoon as I got up this morning, I bid Betis . o ak 
amends to honeſt Pedrillo for the trouble I had cauſed him; 
but Pedrillo has a ſoul, and defired Batiſte to NO. far 


himſelf what I intended for him. 


I couſt not forget to fay, that laſt night I aw a Mooriſh: 


caſtle, built on the top of a hill, not far from the venta 


of Agora. There is never an end of Mooriſh caſtles in 
this region; but I could ſpare no time to go and give a 
look to the ruins of that, as the days are ſhortening apace, 
and we muſt now travel ſomewhat ſaſter than uſual, that 


we may not reach the poſadas too late at night. 


It is now near noon, and we have already gone four 
eagues. About an hour ago we mounted a rugged ſteep, 
where my chaiſe was ſeveral times in danger of being 


overturned, and came to this miſerable village of Alcolza,, 


which the Spaniards belive to be the higheſt place in this 
kingdom. They athrm, that the higheſt top. in the Pire- 


neans. 


tan. 
neans is a mile lower than this; and I am almoſt diſpoſed to 
believe them, when I confider that we have been inſenſibly 
aſcending theſe three days, and wc no der than four 
I and twenty Lage aon 
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5 Qin down-a ſteep: ind) Ubi EY Pom Alcolea, 
we reached this place at ſun- ſet. The poſada, where we 

intended to alight,” was ſo crowded with muletteers and 
other people, that the landlord had no room to ſpare us: 
but, as this is à village, and not a venta, it was not dif- 
Wale de God n d n ee Inde nien 
number of women of all ages, environed me as I alighted, 


wanting me 'to:buy-bread, fonle, | pigeons, game, eggs, 


and other eatables, of which each of them had her baſket 


full. The houſe, in which I have taken up my quarters 
for the night, is perhaps the beſt edifice in the place, as it 
conſiſts of ſeren rooms; for which the landlord tells me, 


that he pays but four peſos duror rent, ſomething leſs than 


twenty ſhillings a year. At this rate, ſaid I to myſelf, I 
ſhould be but a very poor lord, if I was the ord of Ma- 
ranchon. The village conſiſts of about two hundred 
houſes,” and he would be but indifferently rich that was, 
the proprietor of them all. Conſider then how poor the 
occupiers of theſe houſes muſt be, the greateſt part of 
whom are not even maſters of that, in which each of them. 
lives, Vet theſe people look much better than the inha- 
bitants 


TY 


bitants of all the villages I left behind me: the women 
eſpecially, appear very clean. They tie their treſſes with 
ſilk ribbonds, have ſilver rings to their ears, and ſilver 
croſſes to their necks.” Their chief trade conſiſts in bring- 
ing up fowls and pigeons, and there is not a muletteer or 
caleſſero that comes this way, but makes an ample provi- 
ſion of them, to ſell them again in the neighbouring 
towns. Theſe women are very happy when they can {ell 
a couple of large fowls to a traveller for three- pence Eng- 
liſh, and a dozen of eggs for a penny: I have had a fup- 
per to-night that would have ſufficed ſix people, and 

my bed, as well as Batiſte's, are (excluſtwe of Madrid) 
the ſofteſt and beſt that we have as yet had fince we left 
Liſbon, : yet the whole reckoning amounts not to a ſhil- 
ling. I was told in Madrid, that the duke of Medina Celt 
is proprietor of near four hundred villages in Old Caftile. 
If this is true, they muſt be much worſe than Maranchon, 
as his income amounts only te fixty thouſand pounds 

| ſterling, two-thirds of which ariſe from lands, mills, and 
other tenements in other parts of Spain. Was he poſſeſſed 
of as many villages within two hundred miles round Lon- 
don, he would undoubted]y be richer than all his brother 
grandees put together; ſuch is the difference between a 
country that is commercial and one that is not. 
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1 1225 | " Torroits, 08. 16. 1760, 

T HE tc y "of this — is FI very ſhort, that it might 
Ney be diſpatched. in half a dozen lines, if I had a 
mind. to it; but the habit of ſeribbling at night is now 
become fo ſtrong, that I muſt be at it, whether I have a 
ſubject or not, and muſt tell not only what I have heard. 
or ſeen during the day, but eyen ſome part of what I 

have thought : bear it therefore with patience, kathere, 
ſhould any of my future letters prove too ſcanty of mate- 
rials, or ſhould words in a good meaſure ſupply the place 
of facts. Lou would be unreaſonable to expect from 
ventas, villages, and e 4 accounts as thoſe 
I have e Tom: Madrid. IE 


; T he danke I Fn * A the better I find 
the inhabitants in many reſpects. From Alcala to this. 
place I have not yet ſeen one of thoſe diſguſtful female 
beggars, who go about Eſtremadura with an image in 
their hands, and force you to kiſs it whether you like it 
or not. Many were the women who encircled my chaiſe 


to- d af; 
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to-day at Barbazil, Terra Molina, and Poncha; but, in- 
ſtead of begging, they offered to ſell us baſkets of fowls, 
pigeons, partridges, thruſhes, eggs, cabbages, onions, gar- 
lick, honey, grapes and other eatables. The baſkets they 
held hanging on their left arms, that they might _ 
their hands in ſpinning, which they continued to do even 
while they were talking, as if afraid of loſing time, I ne- 
ver ſaw a ſet of country- women that I liked better. Moſt 
of them were habited in coarſe woollen ſtuff, but both old 
and young looked very neat.” The old wore nonteras, or 
woollen caps; but the young had their heads bare. They 
tie their hair on the higheſt part of the head, and'let it 
fall down their backs, divided in two treſſes. Many had 
filver buckles to their ſhoes, beſides their ſilver ear-rings 
and neck-crofles. I complimented two or three of the 
prettieſt, on their beauty and their neatneſs, and my no- 
tice was received with a curteſy and a ſmile. 


We ad at Terra Melina, and came to oY the night 
in this village of Tortudra which deſerves the appellation 
of a market town. As I alighted, I heard Guittariſts 
playing as they were going along the ſtreet followed by a 
croud. Impelled by my uſual curioſity, J joined that 
croud, and ſtopped with them under the window of a 
muchacha muy guapa, as I underſtood upon enquiry. The 
two fellows, who drew us after them, began to ſing ex- 
tempore, the praiſes of the handſome maiden, and ſaid fo 
much of her beauty and virtue, that they could not ſay 


— 
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more if ſhe had been a compoſition between Venus and 
Sancta Thereſa. Vet their exaggerations had not force 
enough to induce her to come to the window, becauſe ſhe 
was not at home, as one of the by ſtanders humorouſiy 
obſerved. However, they went on very briſkly. for an 
hour, ſinging alternately a Seguedilla each, ſneering at each 

other ſometimes; that is, when the aſſonance or the rhyme 
happened to be lame, or the verſes ſomewhat ſhorter 
or longer than the metre FONT which ſed * 


ade | 


1 cannot indeed ay much i in n favour of the verſification 


* rufticks, , who eobably es cannot rand: Yet there was 
a warmth of ſentiment and rapidity of expreſſion in al- 
moſt every Ky eguedilla, that gave me reaſon to be ſuffici- 
ently aſtoniſhed at their powers. | | 


4 own, brothers, that I am not a little proud when I 
think I am 9 the firſt traveller who took notice of 
this peculi of extempore- ſinging in theſe regions. 
Whether the Greeks and Romans fung thus, or not, 1 
have not erudition enough to aſcertain. But there is a 

paſſage in Homer, and one in Virgil, that lead us to 
think their reſpective countrymen were not perfect ſtran- 
gers to this cuſtom. Homer introduces the poet Phemias 
to ſing extempore at the table of Penelope's ſuitors ; and 
though the verſes ſung by Phemias are compoſed by Ho- 

Vo I. II. U- mer, 
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mer, yet Homer would not (I think) have produced an 
extempore ſinger in the Odyſſey, if the cuſtom of un- 
premeditated ſinging had not been practiſed in Greece. 
Then Virgil gives us the dialogue of two ſhepherds : 


Arcades ambo, 
Et cantare pares, ( & reſponders parati ; EE 


and their being both ready to anſwer, indicates, or ſeems to 
indicate, that the practice of ſinging extempore was not 
unknown to the ancient Romans. 


Whether we can infer from theſe two paſlages, that 
the Romans and Greeks were addicted to this pleaſing ex- 
erciſe of the mental powers, I dare not take upon me to 
decide; but it is ſure, that neither the French nor the 
Engliſh (the two moſt poliſhed nations of the age) have 
this practice; and I do not recolle& any account of any 
other people, ancient or modern, that had it. Yet it can- 
not be preſumed that the Spaniſh and Italian are the two 
only nations endowed with imaginations ſufficiently fiery, 
as to poſleſs this gift excluſively of all other nations. 
There are, poſſibly, many more that do, or have done the 
fame ; but which they are, or were, we know not; or, 
to ſpeak more properly, I know not. I only 3 chat 
I read the article through in Cafiri's Catalogue of the Ara- 
bic Poets ; but could find neither trace nor hint that the 
Arabs had this practice, though the Arabs ſeem to have 
been as poetical a breed as ever exiſted, 


It 
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It is needleſs to tell you, that after ſupper we have 
had an hour of dancing. 1 forbear to tell you this when- 
ever it happens, merely to avoid repetition. 


eee 


LETTER LXV. 


M any FILED caſtles, and why. A French Pilories. Ab- 
furd waſte of wax. A Spaniſh Eunuch. 


I Daroca, Oct. 19, 1760. 
Aru hs diſtance 10 a W from Tortuera, we croſſed 

this morning a village called Embid, where I took 
notice of a caſtle in ruins on a neighbouring hill. The 
Spaniſh vulgar beſtow the appellation of Mooriſp to every 
ruined caſtle in the kingdom: but the em pire of the Mo- 
riſcos was not of long duration, either in Aragon or Cu- 
talonia; therefore, it is not eaſily to be ſuppoſed, that 
they could or would erect ſuch a number of large build- 
ings, as is to be ſeen throughout theſe two provinces, 
Then many of the ruins themſelves betray a taſte of archi- 
tecture much unlike that of the Moriſcos ; therefore it is 
not improbable but that the greateſt part of thoſe caſtles 
were nothing more than the houſes belonging to the an- 
cient nobility and richer gentry, who formerly did not uſe 
to hve conſtantly i in great towns, as it is the univerſal 
cuſtom at this preſent time. 


U 2 From 
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From Embid to Uſed, where we dined, there are e three 


leagues. The intermediate country looks nf fer- 
tile, and is full of trees of various kinds. * 4 


| Mere chance appriſed me dup that the Spaniards do 
not eat meagre on Saturdays, as we do in Italy, though 
the religion of both countries is the ſame. I do not know 
the reaſon of this difference; but ſuppoſe that it is cauſed 
by the ſcarcity of fiſh in the inner provinces of this king- 
dom, too diſtant from the ſea, and not abounding in ri- 
vers. I wonder I did not take notice of this peculiarity 
during my ſtay in Madrid. I ſee by this overſight that I 
am guilty of inattention, as well as all other travellers. 


Strolling about the town of U/zd while dinner was pre- 
paring, I met with a Frenchman in the habit of a pil- 
grim, and aſked him to dine. He accepted of the invi- 
tation, and gave me an account of his long rambles through 
Spain and Italy. Being croſſed in love by his father, an 
apothecary at Bourdeaux, he ran away from home, and 
has led a moſt erratic life for theſe five or ſix years, ſcarcely 
ever ſtaying a whole day in one place, Not being aware 

that he was talking to an Italian, he gave me but a very. 
indifferent account of the charity of our friars, to whom 
pilgrims have a preſcriptive right to apply for food when 
preſſed by hunger. Our Italian pilgrims, in his opinion, 
are likewiſe a hateful race; and he aſſured me, from his 
own repeated experience, that nine in ten are mere va- 


gabonds 
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gabonds and thieves; which is not the caſe with thoſe in 
Spain, where people of ſome conſideration, and ſometimes 


gentlemen, undertake to go a pilgrimage to Loretto and 
N impelled 258 motives of devotion. | 


As he is but a young man, I ns to perſuade 
him to return to his father, and procure a pardon for his 
deſertion, which may probably be eafily obtained after ſo 
long an abſence ; but he is abſolutely reſolved to go on in 
his preſent way of life, and walk from ſanctuary to ſanctu- 
ary for ever, without ever going out of this kingdom, where 
alms are ſeldom denied to pilgrims at convents and by the 
country people. You have heard that Spain is not want- 
ing in ſanctuaries, and he has viſited them all ſeveral times 
already. He told me a great many things of San Yago de 
Compoſtella in Galicia, and of Muęſira Senora de Monſer- 
rate in Catalonia, that would be worth relating; but I 
apprehend that his accounts are inaccurate, and I will not 
enter into long details upon the bare, word of a ſtroller, 
of whom I know nothing. As he ſeemed to have ſome 
fort of ſchool-education, I adviſed him to keep an account 
of his rambles, and was going to give him ſuch directi- 
ons as I think proper on ſuch a ſubject ; but he has now 
been ſo long without handling a pen, that he cannot uſe 
it with any facility; and I don't queſtion but he will ſoon 
loſe the power of writing, having been very flow in writ- 
ing a ſentence with my pencil. I would give much for 
an exact journal of ſuch a rambler; and am ſure it would 
prove 
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prove very entertaining, was it done with any degree of 
ſkill. He travels on leiſurely, begging his way, and rely- 
ing intirely upon the chance of people's charity. But 
ſince an alms is eaſily obtained in this country, I wonder 
that the number of pilgrims is not greater, this being the 
only one that I have as yet ſeen in Spain. 


A league on this fide Uſzd we croſſed a village called 
 Sanſed, which, like Embid, has a ruined caſtle on a 
neighbouring eminence. Going ſtill onwards another 
league, we found ourſelves on the ſummit of a moun- 
tain, where we had ſtrait before us a wide proſpect 
of a great number of barren hills, gradually riſing one be- 
hind another. There I alighted, and, quitting my caleſ- 
ſeros, and the great road, walked along a ſhortening path 
to the town of Daroca, which lies at the bottom of a moſt 
beautiful valley. A ſmall river that runs by it, fertilizes it 
greatly, and renders it a delightful ſpot. The landſcape 
round the town is pleaſingly diverſified by rocky cliffs, 
ſome of which are very high. Zuccarelli's fanciful pencil 


never drew any thing ſuperior to the romantic environs 
of Daroca. 


Having waited half an hour at the peſada for the arri- 
val of my people, and ordered ſupper, I went to ſee the 
town, which is but little, yet not ill built. I entered a 
church, in which a benediction was juſt going to be given. 
Its principal altar was lighted with at leaft three hundred 


tapers ; 
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tapers ;. and a numerous band of muſicians from the or- 


gan- place filled the air with harmony, both vocal and in- 


ſtrumental. I ſee that the Spaniards are no better œco- 
nomiſts than the Italians in the article of illuminations 
in churches. Like us, they waſte more wax in them 
than the country can afford; ſo that, like us, they are 
obliged to procure a good deal from foreign parts. I have 
long wondered at our Italian governments, that never would 
ſuppreſs, or at leaſt reſtrain this idle expence of ours. But 


this is not the only inſtance of abſurd adminiſtration 


amongſt us and the Spaniards. 


At the above benediction I heard an eunuch ſing, and 
aſked a by-ſtander whether he was an Italian or a Spa- 
niard. Arragones como yo (an Arragonian like myſelf) was 


the laconick anſwer. But, pray, replied I, have you alſo 
the handſome cuſtom here that they have in Italy, of mu- 
tilating children to make muſicians? We have no ſuch. 


cuſtom, anſwered the man. This linger, they ſay, was 
a poor boy that ſuffered caſtration in an hoſpital at Zara- 
gozza in conſequence of ſome diſtemper: This gave him 
his fine voice, and his voice obtained him patrons; and as 


he has turned prieſt, our biſhop has procured him a good 


chaplainſhip in this town. He is a Licenciado, and conde- 


ſcends ſometimes to ſing in churches on feſtival- days. 
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L ET T E R IXVL 


Barren country. Shrubs that ſerve for fuel. A Pochéro. 
A lonely place. Engliſh and Spaniſh dogs. A plant of 
thyme plucked up, and why. Don Diego and bis little 
daughter. Garnache, an excellent wine. 5 


Longares, Oct. 20, 1760. 

1 Begin to be aſhamed of the repetition; yet I cannot 

help ſaying, that cloſe to the village of Rezaſcon, and 

a league from the town of Daroca, there is on an emi- 

nence a caſtillo moriſco ; that is, another caſtle gone en- 
tirely to ruins. 


During that league and the two following, to a knot of 


poor houſes called Mainar, the more you advance, the more 


barren the land appears; but from Mamar tothe ventade San 
Martin (another league) the country is quite a defart that 
produces nothing, except roſemary, ſpike, thyme, and 
other ſuch ſhrubs, which ſerve the inhabitants inſtead of fuel. 


Having ſet out this morning three hours before my ca- 
leſſeros, I reached that venta a-foot. There I ſhould have 
been glad to find a bed to throw myſelf on for a couple 
of hours: but the houſe is ſmall, and every room in it 
had been taken up by a gentleman called Don Diego Mar- 
tines, Who with his lady and ſervants had reached the place 
an hour before me in a coach and fix mules, 


Behdes 
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Beſides reſt; I wanted likewiſe food, By good luck 
the man of the venta had his pochero ready; ; that is, a 


meſs of garvanzos (chick-peas) boiled to a pap in oil, and 


ſeaſoned with garlick, onions, and pepper, beſides an am- 
ple diſh of falt-fiſh alſo fried in oil, as butter cannot be 


the produce of this gravelly foil. I fell to with the ven- 
zero and his family, and never eat with a keener appe- 
tite, having walked full ſixteen miles in leſs than five 
hours. In London I ſhould ſcarcely have ſuffered my dog 
to eat of ſuch a dinner; but in ſuch a place as the venta 
de San Martin, a man muſt not be too delicate; beſides 
that a walk of ſixteen miles in a cool morning, will make 
one think that any food has an admirable reliſh. How- 
ever, to make amends for the ſtrange victuals, the vente- 
ro's wife produced a p7z/, or ſtin-bag, full of a moſt excel- 
lent Carinena- wine, and I ſucked out at the cock fo often 
and fo kindly, that my ſpirits were entirely recruited, and 
my wearineſs forgot in half an hour. 
1 

Having thus dined, I went out of the venta, which lies 
at the foot of a ſtony hill. The aſcent of it, meaſured by 
the eye, may be about half a mile. A fit of curioſity. 
ſeized me to know how the country looked from the ſum- 
mit of that hill; and without loſing a moment in deli- 
beration I went up the aſcent, which proved fleeper than 
I thought it at a diſtance, and pretty fatiguing, becauſe of 
the looſeneſs and ſmallneſs of the ſtones on which I walked : 
yet I did not turn back, and in about half an hour I was 


Vor. II. X where 


I 

where I wanted to be; that is, on its higheſt part, from 
which 1 could ſee nothing but other ſmall hills, lying one 
behind the other, all barren, all deſolate, all ſilent. No 

houſe, no habitation could I diſcover from thence, except 
the venta beneath. Nothing but an expanded wilder- 
neſs as far as the eye could reach. The ground on that 
ſummit produces abſolutely nothing but thyme, that per- 
haps no body ever thought of touching for centuries paſt. 
I plucked up a ſtalk of it, near as big as my wriſt, and 
put it in my pocket, with an intention I ſhall tell you by 
and by. 


While I was going up that hill, I ſpy'd a large flock. 
of ſheep at ſome diſtance, and changing my direction, 
went towards it, having a mind to aſk the ſhepherds ſome 
few queſtions : but one of them cried out to me not to 
approach, becauſe his perros were malos; that is, his dogs: 
were wicked, I obey'd his command, and continued to 
go upwards. The Engliſh value themſelves upon the 
terocity of their dogs, that never will let go their hold. 
when they have once faſtened their teeth in live fleſh, were 
you to cut them limb by limb. Yet no Engliſh dog. 
would be an oyermatch for one of thoſe that guard the 
Spaniſh ſheep, as they are ſo fierce, that they will . not 
only face in ſingle combat the biggeſt wolves of the Pi- 
reneans, but ſtrangle them in a moment, being, both. 
ſtrong and nimble. I am told that they will let alone 
any paſſenger that comes a a head of their flocks, but will 
attack 
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attack thoſe that reach them from behind, of * rt 
. are not ready to interpoſe. 


The reaſon J had for wiſhing| to talk to ſome of thoſe 
ſhepherds, was to aſk ſome queſtions about their ſheep, 
and the long walks they take with them : but they feemed 
in haſte to croſs the defart, as ſheep do not eat thyme, 
and nothing, elſe is there for them to eat. I have heard 
that the Spaniſh fhepherds lead their flocks from province 
to province; ſtopping: to feed wherever they meet with 
proper paſture as they go along; nor can they be hindered 
by any proprietor of land from ſo doing, provided they 
pay him a certain price that the law has fixed. Some par- 
ticularities of thoſe ſheep-walks' I wanted to learn from 
the ſhepherds; and their manner of diſpoſing their wool, 
its price, chief markets, and ſo forth: but, as I faid, they 
were in motion, and their dogs hindered my approach. 


Continuing my progreſs upwards, 8 feichiig the top 
of the hill, I advanced a little on a narrow flat that is 
there, looked round, plucked up the mentioned plant, 
and looked round again and again on every ſide. After 
having thus conſidered the awfulneſs of the ſolitary wil- 
derneſs, I fat myſelf down on a ſtone, and ſaid to my- 
ſelf : What a place for meditation is here, in the midſt 
of this eternal abode of filence! here is no man, no 

« beaſt, no bird, nothing to make the leaſt noiſe. Let 
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« me fink into ſome reverie, and try how far roy undiſ 
<« turbed thoughts will go.“ 


Saying this I leaned my head upon my hands, 
and fell a-thinking. About what? A plague upon my 
fooliſh imagination, that would offer nothing to me but 
the black-eyed Paolita of Badajoz. I wondered how 
ſhe entered my thoughts ſo unſeaſonably ! was there no- 
thing elſe to think on, but a girl, whom I ſhall probably 
ſee no more? could I not think of the earthquake at Liſ- 
bon, of the ruins of the univerſity at Alcala, of the king 
of Spain, or ſome other great thing? no! Paolita got in 
on a ſudden, I know not how; and it was not poſſible to 
drive her out. The more I ſtruggled to get rid of her, 
the more ſhe engroſſed my thoughts, and no other 
image could I ſubſtitute in the place. Her obſtinacy in 
keeping thus poſſeſſion of my mind, made me at laſt quite 
angry; ſo that I ſtood haſtily upon my legs, took to my 
heels, and ran back to the venta, at which my caleſſeros 
ſoon arrived. 


Re- entering the venta, I recollected the plant of thyme 
I had in my pocket; and taking it out, and wrapping 
it up in a white paper, wrote theſe words upon it by 
way of 


MEMORANDUM. 


A 
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MEMORANDUM. 3 


On the 20th of October, 1760. 


This plant of thyme was plucked up on the 7 of a 
barren hill in the. kingdom of Aragon, not far from the 
Venta de San Martin, by a Pſeudo-botanift of Turin, with 
an intention to make a. preſent of it to the arcb-botaniſt 
IJonx Maxs111, a: profeſſor in the univerfty of Padua. 


I doubt not but my friend Manſili will be pleaſed with 
my preſent, and give it a place in his hortus ficcus, as a 
thicker plant of thyme I am pretty ſure never grew in 
his garden. I hope he will give me a couple of pine- 
apples in return, and think it a bargain. 


Having written my inſcription, I ſaw Don Diego hand- 
ing his lady down the ſtairs, preceded by a woman with 
his little daughter, a very pretty girl, about ſix years old. 

1 

What is your name, my ſweet angel, ſaid I. 

My name is Pepina Martinez, anſwered the little thing; 
and dropped me one of her beſt curteſies. 

You are ſo pretty, ſaid. I, that I muſt give you a kiſs, 
if you pleaſe :. and lifting her up in my arms, carried her. 
to the coach that waited, and placed her in it. Don 
Diego and his lady thanked me for it, got info:the coach, 
the poſtillions trotted away, and I went to flee p an hour, 
while. 
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while my mules were nN and 37S D eat their 
dinner with Batiſte. 5 


At one in the afternoon I got into the chaiſe, and went 
ON.* During a league the deſart continued; but going 
down a woody hill, the aſpect of the country changed 
quite for the better. About two leagues from the venta 
we croſſed the village of Carinena, Ropping only a few 
minutes to fill our borracho- with a wine called garnache, 
which is the very beſt I have as yet drank in Spain. The 
Cape of Good Hope has ſearcely any better. I wonder 
Carinenda's is ſo little known in the world: but the mall 
territory that produces it, is too far inland; ſo that it is 
drank by the inhabitants and by the happy caleſſeros, 
muleteers, and few travellers that happen to paſs thither. 


As the ſun was ſetting, we came to this Longares, and 
luckily happened to alight at the ſame poſada where: Don 
Diego Martines had put up. He ſpy'd me from the 
window as I alighted, came down to me, was glad to ſee 
me again, and rejoiced to hear I was going to Barcelona. 
We ſhall, ſaid he, go a part of the way together, to the 
great joy of Pepina, who cannot ceaſe talking of the notice 
you took of her. See, ſaid I to myſelf, ſee what it is to 
be pleaſed with folks! they are preſently pleaſed with you! 


Don Diego told me, that he was for Cervera, a. town, 
in Camlonia, the king having made him corregidor there. 
While 
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While FOR talking, we ſaw a proceſſion paſs in the ſtreet, 


followed it, joined with them to fin g Paters and Aves, 


and entered a church with them. As I advanced to the 


baſon in order to give holy water to the corregidor, a clown 


that ſtood by, dipping his fingers into the water, ſprinkled 
with a. fillip- ſome of it, firſt in one of my eyes, then in 
the other. An odd ceremony, thought I, and not unlike 
that of the Iriſh porters in London, who, when the maſs. 
is over, throw the holy water by handſulls on the com- 
pany, and ſtain your eloaths when it happets t to be foul. 


The litanie ies and benedidtion bein g ended; Don Diego: 
and I came out of the church, took a ramble about the 
town; then returned to the Poſada, where he inſiſted 
upon my ſharing his ſupper with himſelf and his lady. 
She is a grave matron about forty, and has been a Cama- 
riſta to our ducheſs of Savoy. Pepina had juſt been put. 
to bed before we came in. We talked of the Duque/a 


Infanta during ſupper, and parted company about eleven, 


r to their bed, and I to my quill. 
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mutton. Don Diego's manner of travelling. Simplicity 
of the few inhabitants at Maria. A new acquaintance 
from Siguenza. A monarch's ſuppoſed ſchemes. - Idle- 
neſs of people's hopes under a new reign. A gate.miſſed. 
Tuo cathedrals in a town. The ugly adventures of An- 
tonio Perez. er on e rhyming. 


| Zaragozza, oa. 21, 3560. 


Told you the reaſon * checked my curioſity, and 
kept me yeſterday from approaching a flock of ſheep. 


I 


Walking out of Longares this morning by break of 
day, I met with another ſuch flock, and preſently entered 
into diſcourſe with one of the ſhepherds that tended it, 
but couid not learn much of him, as the direction of their 
journey was juſt oppoſite to mine. I had only time to be 
told, that © they are upon their march from the hilly 
country round Lerida in Catalonia to the plains of An- 
e daluſia, where they are to winter. That they go this 
long journey backwards and forwards every year, at the 
rate of two, three, and even four leagues a day, both 
« men and ſheep lying every night in the open air, except 
<« the weather is very bad; for in that caſe the men will 
form to themſelves a hut of branches, if there are any at 


hand. 
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hand. That, were the ſheep to be kept conſtantly 


at home, and under ſhelter every night, as it is the 
caſe with thoſe they call ovejas ca/eras (home-bred ſbeep. 


their wool would grow coarſe, and the flocks endangered 


by therot, which is only avoided by frequent change of 
climate, and keeping in the open air. That the ſheep 


in Aragon and Andaluſia, one with another, will com- 
monly ſell to the butcher for about twenty four reals a 
piece, and that the ſheerings of three ſheep, when 
ſound and full grown, do generally yield an arroba of 
wool; that is, five and twenty pounds weight, before it 
is cleaned, which diminiſhes by half when purified and 


rendered fit for ſale. That ſheep will feed on nothing 


but tender graſs, and never touch roſemary, thyme, ſage, 
lavender, and other ſuch plants, except when hardly 
preſſed by hunger; but that they would ſoon periſh, 


were they to live but three or four days upon. Juch an 


— aa en 


improper food. 72 


This laſt article being true, as I believe it is, the con- 
trary opinion that prevails univerſally amongſt us with re- 


gard to the ſheep in Savoy and Switzerland, becomes a 


mere vulgar error. You know that we attribute in Pied- 


mont the good flavour of the Savoyard and Swiſs mutton 


to the ſheep feeding upon odoriferous plants; but the ſheep 
in thoſe countries cannot be of a different nature from theſe 


of Spain, and feed upon what is loathed by che Spaniſh 
ſheep. 
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The beauty of thoſe animals is really greater here than 
either in our country or in England. I mean with regard 
to their fleece, which in Spain ſhines with a luſtre ſcarcely 
inferior to that of filk. But here the ſheep are not ſo 
large as in England, nor is their wool fo long and buſhy. 


Like all men that have read much poetry in the prime 
of age, I have once entertained very high notions of paſ- 
toral happineſs ; nor have I forgot the time when I was 
tempted to run away from home, and go to turn ſhepherd 
in the Alps. Thoſe notions, indeed, have now been long 
effaced : yet I think I could willingly take a trip to Anda- 
luſia with the ſhepherds of to-day, was it not for that ugly 
circumſtance of lying in an open field at night, and ſeldom 
under ſhelter. A twelvemonth of ſuch a life would other- 
wiſe prove pleaſing enough in my opinion, and afford very 
entertaining ſubjects for many letters, as numberleſs curious 
obſervations might be the fruit of ſuch a peregrination. 


Not being willing to go backwards to Longares with 
thoſe ſhepherds for the ſake of further information, I bid 
them a good journey, and continued my lonely walk. 
Don Diego's coach ſoon overtook me, as his calefleros, 
or poſtillions, call them as you lift, drove at a good 
rate. He cried to them to ſtop, and would 'have me get 
in with him, which J begged leave to refuſe, as he was 
already ſufficiently crouded with his lady, child, and 
two ſervants. I wanted then to inſpect the country at 

leiſure, 
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lane, beſides that bo exerciſe of walking keeps up 
my ve ee and m no 0 rg than 
a 


os Diego's way of travelling ſeems more judicious than 
mine. He has agreed with his caleſſeros, that they ſhall 
go the uſual journeys, which ſeldom exceed eight leagues ; 
but that they ſhall trot, inſtead of pacing it, as my caleſ- 
ſeros do. By this contrivance he ſets out much later in 
the morning, and reaches the Poſadas at noon and at 
night much earlier than I. Had I been appriſed that this 
was practicable, I wou Id have made the ſame bargain 
with e caleſſeros ; nor would this avs interfered much 


* 


| _ Rv into my chaiſe a as . as 65A by 7h trot- 
ting mules, and avoid the languor of going a flow pace 
when that is the caſe. Thus 1 ſhould have the advantage 
of more time, at night eſpecially, to inſpect the towns and 
villages where we put up, and by rambling about them 
an hour or two longer than I can do at prefent, make 
poſſibly ſome obſervation worth telling. But complete 
information of whatever kind 1s ſeldom obtained at once, 
nor can I now rectify the error I have committed through 
ignorance, and alter the plan of my journey, which how- 
ever is tolerably well performed as it is. 


I dined this day at Maria. Don Diego and family ar- 
rived there near two hours before me. Maria is a vil- 
Y2 lage 
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lage of about twenty houſes. It belong to Gauer de Fu- 
enter, who has ſucceeded my friend D. Abreu as miniſter 
to the Britiſh court. The Poſadero could ſcarcely believe 

his eyes when I ſhowed him the name of his lord in my 
paſſport, and took me for a great man, that could ſhow 
a large ſheet of paper ſigned by his lord's own hand. You 
would have been diverted at the notions the ſimple folks 
have at Maria of the great people at court. They bor- 
der much upon that of the good old woman, mentioned 
by our poet Berni, who fancied that the pope was either 
a dragon, a mountain, or a cannon. AUT £344 


With Don i Diego at the Poſada I found an ecclefiaſtick 
who comes from Siguenxa on mule-back. The urbanity 
of the Corregidor extended to him as well as me, forc- 
ing us both to partake of a dinner prepared by his cook. 
I was not diſpleaſed with the addition of our new compa- 
nion, who proved of a chearful diſpoſition, and a nimble 
allies as indeed almoſt all Spaniards are. S Reve- 
rencia (this is our mode of addreſs to him) is a canon of 
the cathedral at Siguenza. In conſequence of a quarrel, 
that he and his brethren have had with their biſhop, he 
has been forced to quit that town with them by an order 
of the court. When they will be recalled 1s uncertain. 
Mean while our canon is going to paſs a few months at 
Barcelona with a brother, who has ſome military com- 
mand there. I ſhall therefore have a companion ſo far 


as that town, having already agreed with him, that his 
ſervant, 


L. as 

ſervant, who follows him on foot, ſhall ride on his a 
and he with me in the chaiſe. We did fo ee 
and it was not unlucky for him to have met with one who 
has a place to ſpare in a vehicle, as the weather proved 
uncommonly hot. Ever ſince I quitted Alcolèa, the fun 
grew warmer and warmer, and had the canon been obliged 
to ride his beaſt, it would not have been very; e 
nen * he is. "wy at. 51 


+ ſhall not entertain you with the jollity 75 our dinner 
and the repartees of little Pepina to her Cortejo. We left 
Maria at two, and reached this town before five, the diſ- 
tance being but two leagues. The canon, amongſt other 
things, informed me of the meaſures that the king is ſaid 
to be going to take, that he may put his kingdom in good 
order. The exportation of wool is ſoon to be prohi- 
bited; though not from the Whole kingdom, becauſe that 
is not yet practicable; but only from Old Caſtile, where 
manufactories are to be ſet up at the royal expence. The 
great roads are to be mended. in many places; new Ventas 
and Poſadas built along; them with all ſorts of convenien- 

cies, and foreigners invited to come over to keep them. Fo- 
reigners likewiſe are to be allured to ſettle in Sierra More- 
na; that is, in the mountains between Madrid and Cadiz, 
where whole (a) villages and towns are to be built for. 


(a) gene of his bas been done ſoon after the date of this letter, and ſome 
* 5 of bouſes built in thoſe mountains ; but the foreign _ are as yt 
very few, 


their. 
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their reception. It ſeems that thoſe mountains for a con- 
ſiderable tract, have been without inhabitants ever ſince 

the expulſion of the Moriſco's. The king is the fole pro- 
prictor of them, and that property he is to ſhare amongſt 
the ſettlers that he is to invite from abroad, beſides build- 
ing houſes for them, and furniſhing them with conveni- 
encies for agriculture. All ſciences, continues the canon, 
are greatly to be cultivated, and artsto flouriſh vigorouſly 


under the powerful patronage of our new monarch. 


Such are the hopes that the new reign has kindled in 
the breaſts of the Spaniards, and I wiſh they may not be 
fruſtrated. But every new reign in every country com- 
monly raiſes expectations much greater than the nature of 
men and things will admit. I am therefore afraid that 
thoſe of the Spaniards are of this caſt, eſpecially as their 

country has been equally drained of men and money by 
their late war in Italy, and too large a treaſure will be 
wanting in my opinion to carry ſuch mighty ſchemes into 
execution. An economical management of the public 
revenue, ſome regulations about the obſervance of lent and 
faſt- days, ſome reſtraint on the encreaſe of friars and nuns, 
and other ſuch diſpoſitions talked of at Madrid, might 
poſſibly be conducive towards a recovery of this monarchy, 
which a long continuance of bad government has brought 
below its natural mark, But what is eaſy in ſpeculation, 
may not prove ſo in practice, and changes are not to be 
quickly brought about. Great works and new enterpriſes 


require 
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require a ixong: ſpirit of perſeverance, nor is it in the power 
of kings to inſpire their miniſters and agents with that 
virtue, let us ſuppoſe them ever ſo much poſſeſſed with it 
themſelves. However, I am too ignorant of what is tranſ- 
acting in the councils at Madrid, to venture upon prognoſ- 
tics, I am pleaſed with the ſanguine confidence of my 
new acquaintance the canon, and, were I a Spaniard, I 
would endeavour to adopt it, becauſe the dreams of hope 
are the moſt pleaſing of all dreams. 


The approaches to this town of Zaragozza are extremely 
fine, particularly at this time when all the peaſants, both 
male and female, are buſy about their vintage. The rich- 
rok of their vineyards is ſcarcely to be conceived. I ne- 
ver ſaw ſuch an abundance of plump grapes, ſo beautifully 
coloured. You know that the vintage-ſcaſon is the moſt 
merry time with our country- people; nor is it a ſad one 
with the Aragonian ruſticks, by the little of it that I 
have ſeen to-day. Both men and women ſeemed inflamed 
with joy at the fight of their overloaded vines, and they 


ſung and capered as they went along with full baſkets 
9 their heads. 1 


Wanting to inſpect the ſcene better, I quitted the chaiſe, 
got on the canon's mule, and- wiſtfully caſt my eyes be- 
fore and round me. Indeed I do not recolle& any of our 
towns that preſents a better appearance, or a more en- 
chanting territory than Zaragozza. Its cupolas and ſtec- 

| ples, 
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ples, the vineyards and numberleſs trees on every ſide, the 
plain bordered by mountains, together with the brighteſt 
ſky that it is poſſible to imagine, formed a landſcape wel 
deſerving the pencil of a Claude Lorrain. 


Having enjoyed this 10 a ſew minutes, I trotted 
towards ſome ſoldiers who were exerciſing on my left 
hand, and ſoon found myſelf at one of the city-gates. 
There I ſtopped to wait for my caleſſeros, and wondered 
at their tardineſs, as I expected they would be there ſoon 
after me. But having waited in vain a full hour, looking 
at the evolutions of a battalion, and growing impatient 
at their not coming, I entered the gate, and enquired af- 
ter the Poſada del Pillar, at which I knew they would 
put up. A young drummer, whom I ſoon found to be an 
Italian, offered to ſhow me the way, and the offer was 
accepted. Alighting at the Poſada, I found to my no 
ſmall ſurpriſe that my people had reached it an hour be- 
fore, perfectly at a loſs how to account for my not being 
there. We enquired after you at the city-gate, faid Ba- 
tiſte, but the cuſtom-men aſſured us that they had ſeen 
no ſuch perſon go by. And, faid I, 1 have waited a long 
hour by the fide of that gate, and watched it; but ſaw no 
chaiſe goin. How can this be? How did this happen ? 


Gentlemen, ſaid my countryman the drummer, I know 
very well how to account for this; and he explained the 


riddle immediately by telling the name of the gate at 
which 


| | AX i. 
which I entered. 1 had overlooked the nigheſt, 15 went 


to the left inſtead of going to the right. You may well 


think that my blunder made the by-ſtanders laugh, and 
that the laughers were not on my ſide. | 


Having paid my reſpects to Dona Mariana, and 
embraced my little Cortejo, Don Diego and I went to 


ſee the Muęſtra Senora del Pillar, that has been the 


great object of my aſs- driver's peregrination from the 
mountains of Burgos. 


This Mueſtra Senora is an image of wood, and is called 


del Pillar, becauſe it ſtands on a marble pillar lodged in 
a dark ſubterranean chapel, where it is not to be looked 


at, but through a hole that has been made on purpole in 
the wall. . 


The church in which this i image is placed, is very large, 
and of a majeſtic architecture; but wants a better floor, 
as that which it has at preſent, is compoſed of moulder- 
ing bricks, which render it very duſty. The church con- 
tains ſome ſpacious chapels, in which there are altars no- 
bly ornamented, eſpecially with pictures. In the middle 
of the church they are actually building a kind of dome 


ſupported by columns of red marble, which is found in 


the quarries of Tortoſa. That marble looks as fine 
as porphyry, and as Tortoſa ſtands by the ſea-ſide at 
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the mouth of the river Ebro, 1 wonder it is not exported 
to foreign countries, and more generally known than it is. 
The columns of the dome have their capitals and pedeſtals 
of gilt braſs. The image and pillar are to be removed 
under the dome when quite finiſhed, and there placed on 
an altar, the forepart of which is to be a maſſy plate of 
ſilver of fix hundred pounds weight, if this is not a * 


exaggeration. 


Zaragozza is perhaps the only town in Chriſtendom 
that has two cathedrals. This church of Musſtra Senora 
is one, and called the ew cathedral. The old is an an- 


tique edifice, a minute deſcription of which would take 
up a volume, ſo many are the ſingular things that it con- 
tains, I will only mention a wooden crucifix, whoſe nails 
grow once a year. To what purpoſe the crucifix performs 
this miracle, I know not. What need has it of nails ? 
Perhaps the parings of them were formerly diſpoſed as re- 
licks among the devout. At preſent they are not ; there- 
fore the miracle is performed to no purpoſe. | 


A number of canons officiate alternately fix months in 
one church, and fix in the other. The common people 
here affirm that the old cathedral was built by the Mo- 
riſcos, and ſerved them as chief moſque. But ſome anti- 
quarians fay the contrary, and that it was a work of the 
chriſtians during the reign of thoſe ſame Moriſcos, who 
permitted them a free exerciſe of their religion in many 


parts 
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parts of Spain, and eſpecially in Aragon. Had the Spa- 
niards imitated their example when they got the better of 
them, their country would in all probability have been 
more populous : But whether it would have enjoyed the 


inteſtine peace that was pa by their expulſion, is 
another queſtion, 


As to the Race and pillar, the Aragonians are poſitive, 
that they were both ſent down from heaven at the time 
the apoſtle San 7, ago (St. James) was on his miſſion in 
this part of the world. That the image then ſpake to 
the apoſtle, and encouraged him to preach the goſpel to 
the Spaniards, who were then heathens, with a promiſe 
that ſhe would never be removed from Zaragozza as long 
as the world laſted, - and would be the conſtant protectreſs 
of the Spaniſh kingdom in general, and of Aragon in 


particular. 


Whether St. James was ever in Spain, is a point that 1 
ſhould not care to ſtart or contradict on this ſide the Pire- 
neans. I have read ſomewhere that a learned Frenchman 
called Gogdeau [and biſhop of Vence, if I am not miſ- 
taken] wrote a book on purpoſe to prove that St. James 
never was in Spain. No Spaniſh biſhop would dare to do 
as much in any part of this country, though in all proba- 
bility they are all perſuaded that Godeau was right. St. 
James $ "ey reſts at Compoſtella in Galicia, mt the ſanc- 

T2 tuary 
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tuary there is the ſecond in the Roman Catholick world, 
The firſt, you know, is our Loretto. 


The devotion of the Aragonians to their Muęſtra Se- 
ora, is ſo great, that it has made them almoſt forget 
another patron they have had during many ages, I mean 
the warlike St. George, that was alſo revered in former 
times by the Engliſh as protector of their iſland. 


As I am going to-morrow, I cannot tell you any par- 
 ticularity of other public or private buildings to be ſeen 
here, which are numerous enough, and ſome of them 
deſerving notice, Much leſs can I ſpeak of the manners 
and cuſtoms of this people, mark their peculiarities, and 
point out their deviations from thoſe of the people at Ma- 
drid, or in other parts of Spain. To enter into ſuch de- 
tails would require a reſidence of ſome months. I can 
only tell you in general, that ſome parts of Zaragozza are 
very well built ; that ſeveral of its ſtreets are ſtraight, long, 
and ſpacious, eſpecially one called el Cofſo, where the no- 
bility and gentry reſort in their coaches on fine evenings 
to take the air, one coach ſlowly following the other up 
and down the ſtreet in a proceſſion, as is done on the 
E/planade at Turin. 


They ſay that the number of theſe inhabitants amounts 
to little leſs than ſixty thouſand. The town is ſeated on 
the Ebro, the moſt conſiderable river in Spain, which has 


two 
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two bridges here, one of ſtonę, the other of brick, both 
very well built. By means of the boats on the Ebro, 
Zaragozza has an eaſy communication with the Mediter- 
ranean, which is not forty leagues off. The town of 
courſe carries on ſome fort of trade. No town in this 
kingdom, except Madrid, abounds ſo much in nobility 
and rich people, of whom about four hundred keep their 
coaches as I am told. Yet amongſt this nobility there 
are but few grandecs , as they chuſe to reſide at Madrid 


ſo long as their i incomes will permit chem to make a figure 
there. 


The kingdom of Aragon was re-conquered from the 
Moriſco's by its own inhabitants, and cleared of thoſe Ma- 
hometans before any other of the Spaniſh provinces. And 
as no prince in Chriſtendom laid then any claim to it, or 
any did, it was diſregarded, the Aragonians choſe them- 
ſelves a king ; as many legends and romances inform us, 
rather than hiſtory, the events of thoſe times being very 
much involved in obſcurity. Inſtead however of making 
a noble preſent of their kingdom to the man whom they 
firſt raiſed to their throne, the Aragonians impoſed ſuch 
conditions upon him, that made it ſcarce worth accepting. 
One of thoſe conditions was, that his authority ſhould' be 
controled by a magiſtrate called E. Juſticia, whoſe power 
was in effect much greater than the royal. On the acceſ- 
ſion of every king to the crown, the Juſticia came to ſpeak 
- theſe words to his mock-majeſty. Mos gue valenios tanto 
como 


E 


camo was, os hazemas nueſtro rey'y ſenor, con tal que e 
nueſtros fueros y libertades : fi no, no. That is, We 
« whoare as good as you, chuſe you for our king and 
« lord, on condition that you n our laws and liber- 
« ties. If not, we chuſe you not.” 


Let the e be ever ſo . few private men 
will have conſtancy to refuſe a kingdom: but ſuch a com- 
pliment was too ludicrous and inſulting, to be long ſuf- 
fered by him who was raiſed to the higheſt ſtation, or at 
leaſt by his ſucceſſors. Muchos, ſays Quevedo with great 
acuteneſs of obſervation, Muchos tienen paciencia para ſer 
humildes, mientras no tinen poder para ſer ſobervios. Many 
C will have the patience to ſhow humility during their 
« inability to ſhow their pride.” This was the caſe with 
the kings of Aragon, and would have been the caſe with 
any body elſe. They put up with that diſgraceful form 
of inſtallation while they were weak, and protected the 
 fueres y libertades. But how could they cordially do what 
reflected diſhonour upon them, what rendered them con- 
temptible in the eyes of all other ſovereigns, and what 
expoſed them to the laughter of their ſubjects in the act of 
aſcending the throne ? Little was the acquaintance of the 
ancient Aragonians with human nature, when they flat- 
tered themſelves that their kings would not ſhow as much 
pride as themſelves whenever they had power. Accard- 
ingly, as ſoon as the kings of Aragon became ftrong 
enough for the purpoſe, they forced their ſubjects to for- 


bear 
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bear their irreverential coronation-ſpeech, and hide 
the will of the Juſticia ſubſervient to their own. For 
ſome time however, that magiſtrate continued to have 
great authority, becauſe great powers are not annihilated 
in haſte; and that authority ſtood for ſeveral ages in the 
way of the king's. But king Philip II, deftroyed it to- 
tally at one blow upon the following occafion. 


Philip, who was one of the proudeſt and moſt cruel 
men that ever diſgraced human nature, had a ſecretary of 
ſtate called Antonio Perez. This Perez was ordered by 
Philip to put ſecretly to death a troubleſome agent of his 
baſtard brother Don John of Auſtria. Perez could nct 
help obeying his maſter's order, and accordingly the 
agent was murthered by 955 ruffans in the ſtreets of 
Madrid. | 


The atrocious deed being done, the relations of the 
agent, who diſcovered the perpetrator of it, perſecuted 
Perez before the ordinary tribunals of juſtice. Perez found 
himſelf in a ftrange dilemma, as the king on one hand 
had ſtrictly forbidden him ever to reveal that he had acted 
by his order, while on the other his majeſty did not chuſe 
to ſtop the proſecution, e he could have done it with 


a ſingle word. 


It would be too prolix to relate the hardſhips that Pe- 
rez underwent during a trial that laſted ſeveral years. He: 
was 
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was thrown, into 1 had his goods conſiſcated, and 

bis arms diſlocated by. the rack ; nor did the king ever 
take notice of his ſufferings. He often expoſtulated by 
letters with the king, had recourſe to his majeſty's con- 
feſſor to prevail on his infernal heart to take pity of his 
torments, and free him from his perſecutors; but all in 
vain. After many years of impriſonment and torture, 
Perez found means to run away from his jail, and went 
to Zaragozza, where the Juſticia, well acquainted with 
his whole ſtory, took him under his protection. The 
people of Zaragozza, who knew as well as the Juſticia, 
that Perez had acted by the king's expreſs order in the aſ- 
ſaſſination of Don John's agent, approved of the pro- 
tection granted him by their chief magiſtrate, and gene- 
rouſly reſolved to ſtand by him at all events. The reſo- 
lution of the Aragonians exaſperated the proud monarch, 
who ſeemed to delight in Perez's ſufferings ; and no longer 
diſſembling what the whole world knew, the black tranſ- 
action about the murdered agent, Philip reſolved the death 
both of Perez and the Juſticia, together with the anni- 
hilation of all the ancient privileges enjoyed by what he 
called his rebellious ſubjects. Unluckily he had ſtrength 
enough to bring his barbarous ſcheme immediately about. 
He ſent an army into Aragon, too ſtrong to be reſiſted by 
a populace tumultuouſly aſſembled. The army preſently 

maſtered Zaragozza, and the Juſticia fell into the king's 
hands, who had him executed an hour after he was taken, 
without 
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without the leaſt form of proceſs, together with a 1 
derable number of the people's ringleaders. 


Tlhhus was an end 1 to the 8 of that magiſtrate, 

and thus were the Aragonians ſtripped of their laws and 
liberties. They have now been near two centuries quite 
as ſubmiſſive to their kings, as the reſt of the Spaniſh ſub- 
jects, and time that obliterates all things, has at length 
utterly deſtroyed even the remembrance of their fueros y 
libertades. As to Perez, he had the good fortune, during 
the confuſion cauſed by Philip's army when it entered Za- 
ragozza, to make his eſcape into France, where he paſſed 
the remainder of his wretched life, In France he pub- 
liſhed ſome books, from which the whole of that cruel 
tranſaction may be collected. Of thoſe books, which are at 
preſent become very ſcarce, I have one in my poſſeſſion, i in- 
titled Carr as (that is, LzTT85) de Antonio Pere, printed 
at Paris without a date, and I have read it through. The 
man complains in ſeveral of thoſe letters of Philip's un- 
paralleled barbarity, both to him and to his innocent 
family, that was thrown into priſon after his eſcape 
from Spain, a girl ſix years old not excepted. The me- 
mory of that king cannot be ſet in a more deteſtable light. 
But woe to poor Perez, if the brave king Henry IV had 
not taken him under his protection, and thus ſcreened him 
from the wanton and unaccountable cruelty of his Wood. 


| th _ maſter, 
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I have wandered enough from my ſubje&, and return 
to this day's ſtory. Having viſited the two cathedrals, 
Don Diego and I returned to the poſada, where we found 
that Dona Mariana had ſome blind beggars called up to 
ſing and fiddle for the entertainment of little Pepina. Give 


me leave to regale you with a bit of the ſimple poetry of 
the eyeleſs bards of Zaragozza. 


Dican los Eſpanoles 
Con grande anbelo | 
Viva nuefira monarca 
Carlos Tercero. 
Hagan ſalva, mirandu 
Rue Carlos llga, 
Y deſpices los clarines 
Haran ld ena. 
Zaragozza la noble 
| Tene un letrero 
A do dice que viva 
Carlos Tercero. 
El diſcreto y prudente, 
Sabio y affable, 
Y en quanto a piadoſo 
| Hijo de madre. 


I ſhall not endeavour to make you ſenſible of the 
chifle, as the Spaniards call it, or the facetious acureneſs 


contained in the laſt of theſe lines. Let poetry be dull or 


witty 
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| witty, it is equally impoſſible, to tranſlate it 1n "TY a 
manner as to preſerve either che wit or the dulneſs of it. 
Nor will I attempt to point you · out the difference between 
the language of theſe ſtanzas [which is the vulgar Ara- 
gonian] and the true Caſtilian, That difference is too 
ſmall to deſerve an analyſis. I will only make you ob- 
ſerve again, that this manner of chyming ſuch words as 
anhelo, llega, and affable, with tercero, ſena, and madre, 
would prove inſupportable to an Italian ear, was it intro- 
duced in our language, as We have long been uſed, like 
the French, to the ſtricteſt reſemblance of found in 
rhyming, | 


* 


Yet this imperfe& eee uſed by the Spaniards i in 


their ſongs, appears ſtill leſs ſtrange and uncouth to my 
unaccuſtomed ear, than that which THnd often in their 


dramas, - of a ſimilarity of ſound in the laſt cadence of 
every other line, during a conſiderable number of lines. 
What I mean, will be better explained by the following 
example, which I tranſcribe-out-of a eomedy of Calderon, 


intitled El Eſcondido y Ja Tapada. A maſter and a ſervant 
talk thus together i in the _ * 


1 
Vo, aunque el martirolog ioo 
Romano aqui me traxe ran 
Para que eſcogiera muerte 
A mi propoſito, fuer 
eie Sin 
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Sin agradarme ninguna 5 1 
Vaniſſima diligencia, 
Porque no ay tan bien prendida 

| Muerte que bien me parezca, 
Que culpa tengo yo de que 
Tu a morir contento vengas 
Para traerme de arreata ? 


MASTER. 
Pues, dime tu, que rezelas 
Si tu en nada eſtas culpado, 
Ni te hallaſte en la pendencia ? 5 
SERVANT. „ 
Pues, ſi un triunfo matader 
Arraſtra los que encuentra, 
Un amo matador, dime, a 
No arraſtrarà (coſa es cierta) 
Qualquiera triunfo criado? 
Mas TRR. 
No vi locura mas necia. 


SERVAN T. 
V eſto a una parte, ſenior, 
Que razon ay de que ſea 
Tan cerrado tu capricho, 
Que, ya que me traes, no ſepa 
A que me traes ? Dime pues 


Que es lo que en Madrid intentas ? 
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With this ſort of rhyming, both WY go on to 
the end of the ſcene, which conſiſts of no leſs than two 
hundred verſes, all alternately ſounding like theſe. People 
not uſed to foreign peculiarities are often apt to fall with 
little ceremony upon whatever they have not been accuf- 
tomed to. Thus many an Italian have I heard ſtupidly 
to ridicule the French Alexandrines, and the decaſyllable 
couplets of the Engliſh. Thus do many ſhallow critics of 
France and England find fault both with thoſe ſame Alex- 
andrines of France and the Ortava Rima of Italy, without 
conſidering that nature was in every country the teacher 
of the firſt poets and verſe-makers, and pointed them out 
the fitteſt metres in their reſpective languages. Indeed 1 

do not recollect any Italian, French, or Engliſh, that 
ever entered into any criticiſm with regard to the Spaniſh 
verſification, Probably becauſe few amongſt the learned 
of the three nations were ever ſtudious of the Spaniſh 
language. Had any of them ever turned his attention 
that way, many an abſurd judgment, would poſlibly have 
been given upon this ſubject, as the fame manner of rhyming 
is not to be found in England, France, or Italy. But, 
though I own that to me ſuch a long continuance of aſſo- 
nancies, as that mentioned above, is far from proving de- 
lightful, yet I take it for granted that it is intrinſically fo 
with regard to the natives of this country, fince their 
poets ſearch ſtudiouſſy after ſuch aſſonancies, and ſcatter 
them often in the ſcenes of their dramas. My diſlike to 
them, proves nothing elſe in * opinion, but that I am as 
yet 
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yet far from having caught the true, that is, chimera] 
harmony of this language, though in the judgment. of 


ſome I might paſs for a great adept in Spaniſh, as 1 am 


able to explain the meaning of as many Spauiſh words as 
moſt Spaniards. | FOE area 


Let me now us an ond of this 8 
further digreſſions. I told you above, that the grapes pro- 
duced in the neighbourhood of this town, are very fine to 
the ſight. I tell you now that they are alſo delicious to 
the taſte; but the wine they yield, is rather too rich and 
luſcious for the purpoſe of common drinking. I have a 
notion that this people do not well underſtand the art of 
making wine, and that they let their grapes ripen too 
much, which is the cauſe, as I take it, of that-over-luſci- 
ouſneſs and oilineſs of their wines. A couple of glaſſes 
of the beſt, have ſatiated me more, than half a dozen of 
ſome French and Piedmonteſe wine would have done. 


Zaragoza is a corruption of Ceſarea Auguſta, The | 
change of Cz/area into Zara is not peculiar'to Spain. The 


town of Zara in Dalmatia, was likewiſe called gms 
by the Romans. 


LETTER 


5 mo 1 


eee. 
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ee Au babes, with a gueſs at 1 reaſon of it. Parti- 
coloured tiths. Slow travelling advantageous. Churches 
and other buildings at Zaragozza, Piftures repreſent- 
ing martyrs. Spaniſh and Piedmonteſe lawyers not to be 
admired. Painted ſtatues. The idle and the poor equally 
© refert to mated ſanfuaries. A country-laſs hiffed by ſur- 
Priſe. Blank verſe and affonancias, &c. 


_ 


| | Villafranca, Oct. 22, | 1760. 
v o will think it a conceit rather than an obſerva- 
1 tion, when I tell. you that of all the miraculous 
Madonas, or Nueftras Schoras [as the Spaniards term them} 
to be ſeen in various parts of the Roman Catholick world, 
there is perhaps not one that has been e or carved: 
with a handſome face, 


* 


Beſides that in Turin, which we call La Conſolata, I 
have ſeen ſeveral other in various parts of Italy, ſuch as 
that of Mondevui, that of San Celſo at Milan, that of Ca- 
ravaggio, two or three in Henice, and above all that 
moſt renowned of Leretto. I have taken particular notice 
of each; and indeed there is not one in the number, but 

what would diſgrace the moſt pitiful amongſt our modern 
painters both in point of drawing and colouring. They 
| | all 
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all have either a diſtorted noſe, or a mouth too large, or 


a diſproportionate chin, or ſome other ſuch defect, be- 
ſides that they are all black, or of a brick colour. That 
of Zaragozza is no better than the reſt, as T could ſee, 
though I looked at it through a hole, and by the dim light 
of a lamp hung before it. Vet the Spaniards. will have it, 
that it was made by the angels, as our Italians 8 that 
the greateſt part of theirs were the wk of St, Luke. 


We muſt not however wonder at Fee knw, & the 
pencils or chizzels that formed them, becauſe they were 


the ſhapeleſs productions of unpoliſhed ages. What I 


wonder at 18, that of the many beautiful ones painted by 
Raphael, Guido, Caracci, Titian, Saſſoferrato, Maratti, 
and numberleſs other good painters, there is not one, 
to which the power of working miracles was ever attri- 
buted. No, not even the Pieta by the oreateſt artiſt that 
ever Italy admired, could cure the leaſt fever, or relieve | 
the ſmalleſt tooth-ache of the moſt- devout woman in 


Rome. 


Diſcourſing upon this ſubject with my new friend the 
Canon, and making him obſerve this want of power in 
the beſt painted madonas, and ſearching after ' ſome plau- 
ſible reaſon for ſuch a ſtrange phenomenon, we could not 


find a better, than that his Murillos and V elaſques, as 


well as our Michelangelos and Raphaels, when they painted 


or carved any, were not actuated: by that fervour of devo; 


tion 
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tion which inflamed the ſimple artiſts, of the TEIN 
ages, but gave way to the vanity. of ſhowing | their ſuperior - 
Hall in their art; and thus it happens, (added. the Canon) 
that thoſe amongſt our ſacred orators, who court admira- 
tion by an over-niceneſs of language and rapidity of elo- 
quence, ſeldom or never perform a converſion, . whereas 

the plain preacher, who has no other view than that of 
driving ſin out of the world, e ae contrition 
in ate e. of his audicnce. 


2 fn to ail you 9 abby that the Abd 5 the 
new cathedral's five cupolas, are formed of concave and 
| Eonvex tiles alternately placed, ſome coloured red, ſome 

blue, ſome green, and ſome yellow, like Harlequin's dreſs. 
Yet the regularity of ſuch a diſpoſition makes thoſe eu- 
polas look very — at a diſtance. Let us now come to 


We went veltenday but Gr le ages al to-day oaly 
five. This you will think tedious travelling, but I am 
not .intirely of this opinion. Since I am about it, I diſ- 
like not the opportunity of inſpecting at leiſure the coun- 
try I am croſſing. Thus I can make obſervations that 
would otherwiſe eſcape, were I to haſten onwards with 
greater ſpeed ; though a flow paſſage through places in 
which there is nothing particular to be ſeen, ſometimes 
gives diſguſt. For this reaſon I was not diſpleaſed laſt 
night, when my caleſſeros begged I would dulee, them 

Vol. II. B b to 
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to ſet out to-day at noon inſtcad of ſeven in the morn- 
ing- I took advantage of the intermediate hours to run 
about Zaragozza, ah * at the ane and n 
large edifices. 15 N. 


Whizrit: goes through that town, ought to ſee the 
church of St. Laurence, and its chief altar. Not far from 
it, there is that of St. Peter Velaſquez, \which, they ſay, 
is the richeſt in the town, but as it was ſhut, I could not 
ſee it, That of the Jeſuits is ſmall, but the inſide of it 
is entirely gilt over, | which has a moſt- ſurprifing effect. 
The cloyſters of it are decorated with large portraits of 
all thoſe Jeſuits who have been cardinals or ſaints, and 
with many other of great lords and ladies that were bene- 
factors to the Loyolan order. 


Next the Jeſuits church there is an hoſpital that goes 
by the appellation of holy, It receives above ſeven hun- 
dred ſick of both ſexes. - The church that belongs to it, 
though conſiderably large, is very dark; owing to the low- 
neſs of its cieling, which a tall man might almoſt touch 
by raiſing up his hand. I never ſaw a more diſproportion- 
ate building, but that diſproportion is not totally without 
awfulneſs. They ſay it was a work of che Moriſcos. | 


F he church of the Frincifcans 3 is al worth ſeeing, 
eſpecially its great altar, and a ſmall chapel behind it, 
formed of the moſt curious | marbles that are to be found 
in 
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in Spain, In the vaſt cloyſters n are annexed to the 
church, inſtead of portraits of lords and ladies, ſuch as 
in that of the Jeſuits, there are Hiſtorical pictures a freſeo, 
that repreſent ſome of the many Franciſcans who ſuffered 
martyrdom i in various parts of the world. The ſeveral ar- 
tiſts that have been employed i in chat work, ſeem to have 
ranſacked their imaginations to invent [exquiſite tortures 
for the poor friars, of whom ſome are exhibited in the 
act of being ſawed alive or dragged along on uneven 
ſtones by horſes and bulls, or trampled upon by elephants, 
or transfixed by i 1e pid and toaſted over a large fire by 
heathens, who grin through their buſhy wiſkers, beſides 
many that have their a arms "_ hab cut FO: or are muy 
hanged or beheaded. 0 
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"Ve. Gaetano $ church contains kewile: many things that 
keitis.* It belongs to a modern order called of 
the piotts —— aud the friars there en _ the privilege 
of teaching the Latin grammar to boys; which privilege 
was by the good friars lately wreſted from the "Jeſuits, 
NO: a As wat 0 nee en, 
i The dike of the archbiſhop "eu on the gh bank of 
the 255 at equal diſtance from the two bridges. Its ex- 
ternal appearance is but indifferent, but I am told that 
ſome of its apartments are as n as che grandeſt in Ma- 
arid.” * bad not time t to ee them.” is as 


Bb 3. The 
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The Audiencia, that is, the chief court of judicature, 
is alſo a clumſy building when inſpected from without. 
The Canon tells me, that the numerous lawyers who get 
their livelihood out of it, are full as able as thoſe of Ma- 
drid to puzzle a cauſe and fleece their clients. It ſeems 
that in Spain as well as in Italy, the proſeſſors of the law 
make it a point, amongſt other things, to ſpeak and write 
a moſt barbarous jargon of their own, which they pom- 
pouſly call the language of the law. You may read our 
Cervantes and Calderons for ever, ſays the Canon; but you 
will never get ſufficient Spaniſh to underſtand our advo- 
cates when holding forth in our Hudiencias, in civil as 
well as in criminal matters. A man wins or loſes. his ſuit, 
is acquitted or hanged, without having underſtood. a word 
of what has been urged for or againſt him. Our men of 
ſenſe and learning conſider our lawyers as the chief and 
inceflant corrupters both of our language and of our elo- 
quence, as each ſeems to ſtrive to outdo the reſt of his 
fraternity in quaintneſs of conceits and barbarity of phraſe- 


ology. We have long exclaimed againſt the abſurdity of 
ſuch a practice, and our kings have iſſued many ordinances. 


to aboliſh it; but to no effect. The Picapleytos (Petti- 
foggers) ſtill go on in the old way, making a horrible 
hodge-podge of ancient and modern Spaniſh, - of French, 
Latin, Greek, and Arabick. I do not caricature, conti- 
nues the Canon. They ſay, that our new monarch has 
taken this ugly practice into conſideration, and is abſo- 
buch reſolved upon forcing the lawyers to ſpeak plain 
Caſtilian 
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Ciſtilian i in ſpight of themſelves ; but this is not to be 
brought about in my opinion, if he does not aborcar la 
mitad d'ellos (hang one half of them';) that is, of the tranſ- 
gréſſors of his future orders in this particular. The abuſe 
is ſo univerſal, and has taken ſuch a deep root, chat! think 
it paſt all remedy. 3 


What the Canon _ Fr the Gear FRE we can 
likewiſe ſay of the Italian in general, and of our Piedmon- 
teſe in particular. I underſtand my native diale& as well 

as any of them, and am not ignorant of the other lan- 
guages our lawyers mix with it at the bar; but never 
could I clearly make out a whole period in any of their 
ſpeeches; - ſuch is the art, with which they contrive their 
medley ; ; beſides that many of their words are quite arbi- 
trary, and not to be met with in any dictionary, lexicon, 
or gloſſary. It is a great ſhame that they are ſuffered to 
go on, and that they are not compelled to ſpeak in ſuch 
a manner as to be underſtood by the generality of their 
hearers. How different the lawyers of Paris and London! 
J have heard many in both cities expreſs themſelves with 
a purity and elegance, that would do honour to the beft 
writers; and many are the printed Plaidoyers of the French 
| advocates, that might be given for models of elocution as 
well as of juſt bat, Indeed, we Piedmonteſe, toge- 
ther with the Spaniards [if my Canon ſpeaks truth, as 1 
| think he gp] are at leaſt two hundred years behind the 

French 
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French and the Engliſh in this reſpect. But let me e finiſh 
my haſty tour — * | 


The viceroy's palace there, is very remarkable, not for 
the beauty of its architecture, but for its bulk, and ſtill 
more for its gate overloaded with whimſical and ſenſeleſs 
ornaments. On each fide of it there is a g ipantick ſtatue, 
both ill-carved and painted in natural colours, that the 
giants may appear ſtill more diſagreeable to the fight, than 
they otherwiſe would if the ſtone had been left plain. In 
Madrid as well as in Zaragozza I have obſerved that the 
taſte has once prevailed of painting their ſtatues, both the 
fleſh and the drapery; and there is the dome of a facriſty 
in Madrid that exhibits a vaſt baſk-reliet made in n, wor? 
ſurd and childiſh taſte. 


In Zaragozza the common beggars are much more nu- 
merous than in Madrid. In the new cathedral eſpecially, 
one meets with ſo many, that there is no ſuch thing as 
to recite an Ave without being interrupted at every word 
by the importunating demands of an alms. But this is 
the caſe wherever there are ſanctuaries of any note. The 
idle as well as the neceſſitous, reſort in crowds to them, 
knowing very well, that thoſe who viſit them, will in 
general be liberal to them, out of that ſame pious prin- 
ciple that induces chem to ſuch viſitations. 


About 
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About noon I came a- foot out of Zaragozza, and en- 
joyed a few minutes the fine public walks that are with- 
out its walls, all bordered with ſtraight rows of high and 
beautiful trees, which have not yet caſt off their leaves, 
though the autumn is far advanced. This may give 
you. an idea of the ſweetneſs of this * mate, one of the 
very beſt in Row 


About, & two 1 wo the town I met again with 
male and female peaſants carrying home their grapes, 
ſome on carts, ſome on aſſes and mules, and ſome in baſ- 
 kets, upon their heads. Amongſt the number I ſingled 
out a group of three pretty wenches, who ſmiled at me, 
and courteſied repeatedly. as I approached them, but ra- 
ther in a mocking manner than otherwiſ e. Muchachas, 
faid, quereis venderme un racimillo 9 © Girls, will you ſell me 
e a bunth of your grapes No, no, faid they all at once: 
we don't {ell any; but you are welcome to pick what 
you pleaſe, out of our baſkets; and laid them down ont he 
ground. I made uſe of their kindneſs; but inſiſted that 
I would ſtrangle tlie youngeſt of them with a ſilk hand- 
kerchief I happened to have in my pocket, and throwing 
it ſuddenly about her neck, pulled her to me, gave her a 
kiſs on the forehead, quitted the handkerchief, and took 
to my heels. They laughed obſtreporouſly at ſuch an un- 
expected proceeding, and called me back to take more of 
their race mos; but I went on waving my hand, and cry- 
ing a dios mozas, a dios muchachas. 

| Such 
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Such fort of unde are not commonly met with 
amongſt the ruſtics of any country, whatever our Arcadian 
poets may ſay, who have fixed the abode. of urbanity 
amongſt the inhabitants of the fields, directly againſt the 
etymology * of the word. I have obſerved in all countries, 
that the generality of peaſants are far from deſerving the 
character that innumerable bards have given them. I have 
always found that their groſſneſs equals their ignorance, 
that they are ſtupidly malignant and ſhy, and, above all, 
quite tenacious, even of what they have in the greateſt 
plenty. But vivant my country laſſes of La Puebla, which 
is the name of the village they were going to. They are 
an exception to the univerſal character of the ruſticks, and 
I wiſh I was ſuch a maſter of the Aragonian dialect as to 
be able to compoſe half a dozen eclogues in their com- 
mendation. Bo 


Juſt by La Puebla I was overtaken by my caleſſeros, 
and received the compliments of the Canon upon the good- 
neſs of my legs that could carry me ſo far on ſo hot a day, 
eſpecially after my long morning walk about the town, 
The more I hear him talk, the more I like him. He is as 
grave as becomes his character ; yet he is chearful, and will 
attempt a joke from time to time. His health is not ſo good 
as I could with; but though afflicted by the gravel and 


{ome concomitant diſorders, he does not whine and com- 


* Urbanitas ab urbe. 


plain, 
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. as feeble men will 1 do, but U 


r 


in his Hative ge and if I can judge of what I know 
not, by what I know, the characters he gives to the 
writers of his country ſeem to me very juſt. From /a 
Puebla to this illafranca we talked of poetry, which in 
Spain he thinks as yet much below the perfection to which 
it might be carried. He is as oreat an enemy to the 22 
ſonancias as I am to blank verſe, and ſays, that they have 
been invented by idleneſs, quoting ſeveral authorities, 
which ſhow that he is not ſingular in his opinion; but the 
misfortune is, that ſeveral of their moſt popular poets have 
given their ſanction to the Aſſonancias ; 1o that it will 
never be poſſible to drive them out of their poems, be 
they ever ſo much degraded by ſo abſurd a Practice. 


How far my Canon is right or wrong in theſe aſſer- 
tions, I am not in a condition to determine. If ever I 


return to Spain, it will poſſibly be in my power to know 
more of this matter. 2 


Here we did not find Don Diego, who having ſet out 
this morning three full hours before us, has puſhed for- 
wards to Bujalar6z or Penalba: ſo that I ſhall not ſee 
him again until we reach Cerbéra, which I hope to do 
within four days. I have nothing elſe to ſay, but that 
the country has continued delightfully fine the whole af- 
ternoon as well as the weather. 
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. ae of travel-writers. Cbaracter of the Aragonians. 
Ambition and Intereſt, how called by the Spaniards. 
Dancing a harmleſs paſtime. People work that can work. 
Sun and land nearly uſeleſs without water. Induſtry of 
the Biſcayans and Afturians, Why Aragon is more fer- 
tile than New Caftile. Arrieros,, and their manner of 
life. Variety of pronunciations. The Canon is right in 

my opinion, Satyrical and bucolic poets, why not burtful, 


though they he. A ſmall deſart. The rent * 4 Venta. 
Virtue ill lodged. Knitting-women. 


Bujalaroz, OR. 23, 1760. 

Tt HE greateſt part of travel-writers, as I have already 

obſerved, have for theſe two centuries paſt, and. 
more, endeavoured to give a bad character to every nation, 
except their own :. nor can the inhabitants of this king- 
dom reaſonably complain of not having had their full ſhare 
of itinerary ſcurrility, as they have been honoured very 
often with the ſeveral appellations of idle, proud, jealous, 
ſuperſtitious, luſtful, vindifive, and ſo forth. 


That theſe, and other ſuch noble qualities, are pretty 
common wherever there are men, few people, I think, 


will have the confidence to deny. The only point to be 
ſettled 


[1 
£ttled 3 is, what proportion of goodneſs and n 
there is betwern one and another nation, when compared 


together, that we may diſtribute proportionate portions of 
love and hatred to the countries which have the greater or 


{maller ſtock either of "wicked: neſs or of 


But whatever rambling g computers may have 8 in 
ordex to aſſiſt our judgment on ſuch A knotty ſubject, and 
make us rightly determine which nation is moſt amiable, 
and which is moſt deteſtable, 1 muſt hu mbly confeſs for 
my part, that my powers were always too groſs for this 
kind of moral arithmetic, and that I am unable to ſet 


this ballance between any two of the few nations I have 
viated. 


That the Spaniards, conſidered in the totality, have 
as rich a ſtore of wickedneſs as any other nation 
under heaven, it would be highly abſurd not to ſup- 
poſe. Yet, ſhould we be willing to believe my new 
acquaintance, the Canon of Siguenz4, his countrymen the 
Aragonians would in a good meaſure be excepted out of 
the ſuppoſition, as he ſtoutly inſiſts that they are all very 

good, eſpecially when brought into compariſon with the 
inhabitants of other Spaniſh provinces. 


Man are the fine things that the good man has told 
me to day in commendation of the Aragonians ; and his 
aſſertions he has backed with ſuch plauſible reaſons, as my 
CES: ſcanty 


„ 
canty knowledge of this province in particular, and of 
{Spain in general, will not permit me to invalidate or con- 
tradict. 


I have taken many a ramble through our provinces 
(fays the Canon) and have been many years a confeſſor in 
ſeveral parts of them. Of courſe I have had numberleſs 
opportunities of forming ſuch eſtimates of our people's 


A 


o 


various characters, as cannot be formed by any claſs of 


« men of a profeſſion different from mine ; much leſs by 
« erratick foreigners, that only come, like you, to take 
« a peep, and run away. I think therefore myſelf in- 
« titled to a good ſhare of your belief, when I tell you 
« that the Aragonians in particular are one of the beſt 
« nations you could viſit, and that the Spaniards in general 


do not deſerve the harſh treatment they have met with 


* 


ce from every ſtranger who ever croſſed this country with 


his quill in his hand, as I ſee that you are doing.” 


i 


A 


0 


am leſs a friend to travel- writers, anſwered I, than 
you may perhaps imagine, and can verily afture you, that 


it is not my intention to tread in the footſteps of the 


greateſt part of them. It is true that I take down memo- 
randums of every thing I ſee and hear, as 1 go on in my 
journey. But you may already have ſeen that I am not 
much diſpoſed to be peeviſh and out of humour; there- 
fore you muſt not look upon me as a man who will re- 


venge : himſelf of the trifling inconveniencies he has met 
with. 


1 
with i in this country, at the expence of its inhabitants, 
Be ſure, good fir, that I am much more pleaſed with op- 


portunities of ſpeaking well than ill of any people; and 


as you ſeem to have a deal of good to ſay of the Arago- 


nians, impart it to me, and be ſure that I will ſome how 
or other have it all inſerted into the account of my journey 
mos Mi vert? n e 


Such a W was viſbly 01 acce aA to the 904 
man: and thus, or nearly thus, did he go on with his 
diſcourſe. N 


In Zaragozza, as in every other of our great towns, 
I will freely own to you, that wicked people are not 
rare; and that I have ſometimes heard there of ſuch 
« iniquities, as it is almoſt without the power of the All- 


«© merciful to forgive, But ſetting that great town aſide, 


« and ſpeaking only of the province, which is one of 
« the largeſt and beſt inhabited in the kingdom, I can 
tell you with truth, that I ſcarcely ever had any great 
cc occaſion for chiding and reprimanding my penitents, 
as J have always ſeen that thoſe of their thoughts, which 
are not taken up by the care of their unavoidable oc- 
« cupations, are chiefly engroſſed by the maſs and the 
<« rofary, the proceſſion and the benediction, and other 


4 things of this kind. 


« People 


85 
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** People remarkably wicked (continued the Canon) 
are not eaſily to be heard of in this, nor indeed in any 
other of our inland provinces. We muſt go to Madrid, 
or to our great ſea-towns, to hear of great, ſingular, 
« and frequent acts of wickedneſs. The air of the court, 
« I fay it to my forrow, is certainly peſtilential to too 
many; nor does that from the ſea prove much better 
e than that of the court. And it is not difficult to aſſign 
the reaſon why immorality reigns in thoſe places diſpro- 
<< portionably more than amongſt us who are equally re- 
« moved from court and the ſea. Both at court and in 
ce the ſea-towns, men ride in a manner on the whirlwinds 
of intereſt and ambition; which two paſſions are by 
<« our moraliſts properly termed los dos cuernos mas grandes 
* del Demonic, ©* the two biggeſt horns of the Devil.” But 
c in our inland provinces, thinly ſcattered with large and 
v5 opulent places, the greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
' T < ruſticks, whoſe time cannot otherwiſe be employed 
; « than in the innocent occupations of the field : and you 
« know that thoſe who muſt live by the product of unin- 
<« terrupted labour, cannot be ſo vicious as thoſe whom 
« court-favour or commerce enriches often with rapidity; 
« which is what agriculture will not eaſily do any where, 

e and moſt particularly in this province of Aragon. 
« Throughout this province (continued the good man) 
life is lived on with the greateſt ſimplicity and uni- 
formity. People generally riſe betimes, and work 


during 


A 
* 


A 
A 


* 


« 
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during the day with ſcarce any intermiſſion ; nor do they 
«* aſſemble many together on working days before it is 
« night. But as ſoon as the ſun. is gone, both ſexes join 
every, where to. ſing and dance with a fury, that you 
would think them out of their ſenſes, if you could ſee 
te them when they begin to grow hot in it; and this 
<« practice is ſo general in the greateſt part of our pro- 
<« vinces, that was it poſſible for you to ſee the kingdom 
< at. one glance when, day-light has diſappeared, you 
<« would ſee by much the greater part of its inhabitants 
4 briſkly ſhaking: their heels to the ſound of their guittars, 
“ caſtanets, and voices, old men and young children not 
i Ge He af they have but ſathcient vigour of . 


And do you nk: take this mic to be innocent ? I 
know: that in many countries, it is not reckoned quite ſo, 
and I know that there is not in Italy one preaching friar, 
but what declaims againſt it as often as he can. May be, 
fir, you don't know, that in the countries belonging to 
the Pope, who is the head of your feligion as well as ours, 
the rulers of every community, eſpecially thoſe chietly 
conſiſting of . peaſants, have a ſtrict charge to keep them 
from APIECE to dance at any time, even in carnival. 


« I dont Town (replied the Ganom) hos effects may 
718 produced amongſt the Italians by the practice of 
6e dancing. But amongſt us, daily and univerſal as it is, 
tis not at all conducive to vice. May be your country- 
| | « men 
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“ men are leſs religious than mine, and their remiſſneſs 
« in religion expoſes them more than it does us; to the 
« ainbuſhes of the devil. Be this as it will, e/ baylar es 
&« coſa buena, dancing is a good thing; we ſay it pro- 
ce yerbially; and if it was a bad one, there are prieſts 
« and friars enough who would declaim ſo powerfully 
« apainſt it, as to diminiſh or aboliſh it. But long ex- 
« perience has perſuaded us, that our nightly dances, 
« though often a little too free with regard to poſtures 
<« and geſtures, - {till are the moſt harmleſs diverſion that 
« our lower claſſes can have; and I really think that if 
they were aboliſhed, our people would have recourſe to 
« worſe expedients to amuſe their evenings ; therefore 
« neither the eccleſiaſtical, nor the civil power ever made 
« the leaſt attempt towards their ſuppreſſion, as nations 
« muſt have diverſions of ſome kind or other.” 


To crown the labours of the day (faid I) with nightly 
rejoicings, and of the moſt innocent kind, as you pretend, 
is a mode of life ſo very paſtoral, that I am almoſt tempted 
to think you are but repeating what you have read 1n 
paſtoral romances. I am however of your opinion that : 
the inhabitants of the country neither have, nor can have 
the vices that townſmen can and will have. But, fir, are 
not the Aragonian ruſticks full as ſlothful and averſe to 
labour, as the reſt of this nation, which has the reputa- 


tion throughout Europe of being the moſt ſlothful and 
proud in the world ? 


« T know 


[ 201 ] ER | | 
e I know (replied the Canon with the greateſt ©" | 
& | ted that. the F rench have long reproached us with | N 
pride and enmity to labour. 1 know that they tell 
« cach other of the ſwords our peaſants wear, even when 
Þ they follow. the plough; and how they are ſollicitous 
<«. to ſhow them, that they may be thought gentlemen, 
LY know that We; are laughed at for hanging even the 
0 Wall of our cottages with, our genealogies, - and that 
our ſmalleſt H idalgos. think themſelyes deſcended of 
4e anceſtors full as glorious as the king... But let French- 
« men be as witty as they pleaſe, their abſurd aſſertions do 
us no great harm. Lis true that even our lower claſſes 
« have a good ſhare of * ſpirit, and are far from thinking 
85 el, of themlelyes.; 3. but do they differ i in this from 


« rious and h as we. A rare "as fa Eg to 
60 have found out that men are proud and vain-glorious| 
cc Did they i need croſs the Pirencans to make it? But it is 

* not true that, our low people hang their walls with their 
6 pedigrees; it js not true that our peaſants wear ſwords ; 
and it is not true that our Hidalgos of any claſs think 
ce themſelves as noble as the king. 

« Then with regard to our pretended averſion to labour, 

I muſt tell you that all, will work who can, in the ſame 
proportion that people do in other countries. Should 
« our people forbear work, they would ſoon ſtarve, as our 
c rivers run with no more milk and honey than the rivers 
* of other countries. Do we not all live? And is not 

Vol. II. Dd e 
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that a proof that we work ? Indeed we do, and where- 

« ever our land is ſuſceptible of cultivation, our land is 
+ cultivated. To be convinced of this, give but yourſelf 
time to beſtow ſome attention on our vineyards as you 
go forwards through Aragon and Catalonia. You will 
« ſee in both provinces that we have no need to learn of the 
« French the art of rearing vines. And if we know the art 
« of cultivating the vine as well as the French, why ſhould 
« we be ſuppoſed more ignorant than they, in the other 
art of multiplying corn? This art is very well underſtood 
« in our wheat- provinces, as you might ſee, if you would 
go to viſit Old Caſtile, and ſeveral other parts of Spain. 
It is only when ſummers prove perfectly dry, and no 
« rain will fall during ſeveral months, that we are obliged 
« to ſend out of the kingdom for corn : otherwife we 
« have ſufficient quantities every where : nor is it our 
fault when it does not rain in the proper ſeaſons, and 
« when our harveſts are parched before they come to ma- 
« turity. But due rains ſpread plenty throughout our corn- 
« provinces, and there we have farmers (in Old Caſtile 
particularly) who are able to give, by way of portion, 
thouſands of doubloons to their daughters ; nor are the 
Hidalgos few, whoſe ancient caſtles are ſometimes re- 
paired by means of lucky weddings with Dongellas 
del campo. OLNEY 
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* Hidalgo [a contraction of Hijo 4 algo, fon of ſomebody] means a man of 
noble deſcent; and a Donze!ls del Campo ſignifies à cayntry maiden, à ruftick. 
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« You 
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% You will perhaps object, that you have taken notice 


ce yourſelf of ſpacious tracts of deſart land in Eſtrema- 


e dura, Toledo, New Caſtile, and even in this our more 


« fertile province. But obſerve, that, if thoſe tracts lie 


ce uncultivated; the fault is not to be attributed to the 
« inhabitants. How would you have them cultivate land 
« where there is no water? Can we form rivers and 


« ſtreams to moiſten our deſarts? Make us as powerful 


« 2s the Romans of old, and thus enable us to build aque- 


« ducts twenty, thirty, and even a hundred leagues. in 


“length, as the Romans did when they poſſeſſed this 


« country. You will then ſee; that we like idleneſs and 
« deſarts no better than the French. : 

“ But ſetting aſide impoſſibilities, T wiſh you had an 
« opportunity of viſiting Biſcay, Aſturias, - the kingdom 
«of Valencia, and ſome other of thoſe provinces that 
4 have no - ſcarcity of running water. In none of them 
« you would find a ſpan of land, but what is rendered 
« fruitful by cultivation. There you would ſee luxuriant 
ce vines, and all ſorts of fruit- trees, adorn even the ſteepeſt 
« cliffs; the ſurface of hard rocks, battered to duſt with 
« pick-axes, receive all kinds of ſeeds; and corn and le- 
& gumes produced in places, that one would think ſcarce 


<« acceſſible to goats. Water, you know, is the great pa- 
ce rent of vegetation, and, without 1 it, both ſun and land 


«© become nearly uſeleſs for the purpoſe of agriculture : but 
ce water cannot be created by men; and where we have 


ce none, the land muſt lie juſt at is. This province of 


— « Aragon, 
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“Aragon, as you may have obſerved, abounds more in 
« ſtreams than New Caſtile ; therefore you find it more 
« fruitful. For the fame reaſon you will find Catalonia 
« {ill better than Aragon, as the more you advance to- 
« wards the fea, the running ftreams become more nume- 
« rous, and have a competent declivity, which facilitates 
« the branching of them out artificially, and ſpreading 
« them wherever it is thought proper. Conclude, if you 
« chuſe, from fuch accidental circumſtances, that the Ca- 
ee talans are more induſtrious than the Aragonians, or 
« that the Aragonians are more addicted to labour than 
« the New Caſtilians; but give me leave to ſmile at _ 
« F rench way or drawing concluſions,” 


You ſhall not, faid I, upon my was as 1 have long 
been of opinion, that men are much more alike through- 
out, than ſome people would make us believe. But 
thanking you for your digreſſion, be fo good as to let 
me hear a little more of the Aragonians. ü 


« J repeat it again, e the Canon, ) that the 
« Aragonians have as few vices, as any other people upon 
« earth. You may poſlibly fay, that mere abſence of 
ec vice is but an indifferent kind of virtue; nor do I pre- 
ti tend to decorate it with ſuch a name. But true and 


Fc active virtue is not to be expected from multitudes; 
« nor is it perhaps neceſſary that the groſs of Ed 


« ſhould be virtuous in the exalted ſenſe. of the word, 
ce ce ſince 


205 J 
4 fince abſence of vice is ſufficient to the chief purpoſes 
| © of ſociety, Let us not launch however into this ſpe- 


t culation for the preſent, It is enough that the Arago- 
c nians are far from being a worthleſs ſet of men. I 


« know them thoroughly, and can aſſure you that the 
* groſs of them are free from degrading vices. Gluttony 
« and ebriety are words, to which they annex the moſt 
_ < hateful ideas. They are not idle when they can help it: 
« they are not ſuch liars as the low people throughout 
« France are ſaid to be: they are not addicted to ſtealing, 
« and have the reputation throughout Spain of making the 
« beſt ſervants : they are not quarrelſome, but live in 
« peace and affection with their neighbours. One of the 
4 proofs that they are not vicious, is the haſte they make 
ce towards marriage: nor do they ſwerve eaſily from con- 


« jugal fidelity when they are once bound in wedlock. 


„Even our arrieros (mule-drivers) who are inceflant] y 


4 journeying up to Madrid, keep true to their wives, 
« and it is one of their ambitions to throw into their laps 
« a piece of gold earned by a journey, the moment they 
re- enter their houſes. 

« ] will not ſay (added the good man) that this cha- 
« racter is applicable to all the lower claſſes throughout 
e the kingdom, and that ſome of our numberleſs arrieros 


« cannot get drunk, ſwear wicked oaths, and have ſome- 
« thing to. ſay to every wench at the poſadas. Thoſe of 
Valencia and Galicia in particular, are faid to be a 


« wicked breed, and as ſuch we ſee them often reprefented 
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« upon our ſtage. But allowance muſt always be made 
6 for notions of this kind, that often have their ſource in 
« prejudice, pique, and other cauſes, not eafily traced 
« back to their origin. The Galicians and Valencians 
« ſpeak dialects that ſound diſagrecably to the ears of the 
« Caſtilians, and of us, who ſpeak nearly Caſtilian : and 
e have often obſerved, that difference in ſpeech is often 
« ſufficient to raiſe an antipathy between the ſeveral parts 
« of a nation, and induce one to depreciate, cenſure, 


« and hate the other.” 


| 


This, interrupted . is exactly the caſe with ſome of 
our petty nations of Italy. But, ſir, have you many 
provinces in Spain, the dialects of which are not under- 


ſtood by the inhabitants of Caſtile and Aragon? 


« You will ſee one (anſwered the Canon) within two 
« days. They have a diale& in Catalonia, that you will 
« certainly not underſtand. We know very well that at 
bottom it is Spaniſh ;3 but the Catalans maſk it ſo much 
« by pronunciation, and have beſides interlarded it fo co- 
«* piouſly with Italian, French, Gaſcoon, Proyencial, and 
« even Biſcayan words, that it proves quite as difficult for 
« us to learn as any other language of Europe. The dia- 
ce lect of Valencia borders much upon the Catalonian, but 


« is not ſo hard for us to comprehend. The Galician we 


„lock likewiſe upon as a ſtrange ſpeech; yet we compre- 
« hend it near as well as we do the Portugueſe, In ſhort, 


ee the 
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« the more we go from New Caſtile, the more difference 
c we find in our dialects, as you will eaſily conceive. 
« But the moſt difficult for us to learn is the Ba/tuenze, 


ce otherwiſe called La Lengua Baſcongada ; that i n, the 
« language, which extends from the town of 1rim to 


« that of Tafalla on one . and chat of Santander on 
« the other.” 


I am fo little e nd, ſaid I, with your e 
that J muſt beg of you to tell me where thoſe three towns 
are ſituated, as J ſcarcely ever heard of their names before. 


No wonder (replied the Canon, ) as none of them is 
« very conſiderable. But 1r4m lies on a river called Bes. 
« via by the Biſcayans, and Bidaſeba by the French. Irum 
« js about half a league diſtant from the Ila de los Faiſa- 
« mes; that is, an iſlet in that river, not half a mile in 
cc circumference, which has been pretty famous ever ſince 
the important conference that was held in it by our ho- 
« neſt Don Luis de Horo, and your cunning Cardinal 


« Mazarime. 


« The ſmall town of Tafalla lies in the kingdom f 


« Navarre, 11x leagues to the ſouth of its capital, called 
C Pampeluna : and Santander is a ſmall ſea-port-town, 
« placed at the extremity of Biſcay towards the princi- 
« pality of Afurias. 

« rum, Tafalla, and Santander form a kind of trian- 
« ge, of which Santander is the acuteſt point. 8 
10 
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« that triangle are compriſed the prineipality of Biſcay, 
the ſmall province of Guipilſcoa, the beſt part of Ma- 
« varre, its capital not excepted; and a narrow diſtrict 
called lava. No dialect of the 8pariſh language is 
e fpoke within that triangle, but the tongue (much more 
« ancient than our monarchy) called ene as 1 faid, 
« or Lengua Baſcongada. EA N 
In Biſcay, and ſome parts of Navarre I have re- 
e fided above a twelve-month, and there have attempted 
« to learn that tongue; but to very little purpoſe, as it is 
cc of a nature quite different from the Latin, Spaniſh, and 


French; nay, if our learned know what they ſay, quite 


« difterent from any other Wh on ever was Tn 
« liar. to the Europeans, | i hg 
gut I ſee, that we are quitting our Gt kabjeet very 
faſt (ſaid the Canon,) and are going to launch into ano- 
ther not eaſily to be exhauſted, Let us us ſave it for to- 


* 


c 


* 


f<« morrow, as we are ſoon going to alight. To- morrow we 


0 


* 


will talk of the Biſcayans, and of their language, man- 
« ners, and country. Let us conclude this day's talk 
ce with the common ſaying, that the Devil is not ſo black 
as he is painted, nor the Spaniards ſo idle and wicked 
as Frenchmen are pleaſed to affirm.” 


* 


Cc 


A 


o 


Such was the ſubſtance of our long chit-chat this af- 
ternoon, and ſuch is the opinion that my new acquaintance 
has of the inhabitants of Spain in general, and of the 
Aragonians in particular, But what he has here faid of 


thoſe 
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needs be no conjurer to know, that it may likewiſe juſtly 
be ſaid of all. people that live in the inner parts of any 
large country whatſoever... It is only in great and popu- 
lous towns, that the profligate « can eaſily aſſociate to keep 
_ each other in countenance, and hide their wickedneſs be- 
hind that of others: whereas in ſmall places | few dare to 
be vicious, partly. for want of company, and partly be- 
cauſe. wickedneſs is of little uſe, and ſoon detected among 
the few. The writers of travels are therefore very blame- 
able, who fall indiſtinctly upon any large nation, and 
brand the whole maſs of its individuals with thoſe vices, 
which they have happened to remark more frequent 
amongſt the inhabitants of a populous metropolis. The 
peeviſh ſatyriſt, who paints any nation as perfectly cor- 


rupted, and the bucolic rhymer, who deſcribes another 


as perfectly innocent, depart equally from truth, and, as 
far as in them lies, they both deceive their reader; for 
which they ought to be equally cenſured; yet not with 

any degree of ſeverity, as in fact nobody. is the dupe of 
their exaggerated pictures and deſcriptions, as every reader 
has been early taught to make due allowance for poetical 
malignity, and poetical good-nature, But that man does 
not come under this predicament, who truſting to the 
diſtance of Places, and the difficulty of detection, repre- 
| ſents nations in falſe colours, gives a bad character to this, 

and a wore to that; thus endeavouring to raiſe and main- 
tain prejudices and animoſities in one part of mankind 
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thoſe that live in the inner parts of this kingdom, a man 


t 


againſt another. Such a man ought not on yt be "A 
verely cenſured and deteſted, but driven amongſt canibals 
and ſavages, as a common enemy to the great common- 
wealth of mankind; ' To avoid being ranked in the laſs. 
of ſuch infamous defunmere let nobody write an) thing of 
his travels when in the paroxyſm of that ſpleen, that will 
naturally beſiege a minll Aide che cine ud M 
avoidable inconveniencies of a long journey. Writing only 
when in good humour, I am pretty confident” that we 
ſhall find all men pretty nearly the ſame in every country, 
and that no travel-writer ſhall beſtow upon millions the 
inveCtives that are ſcarcely deſerved by a few thouſands.” 


Let us now come to the ſhort ſtory of this day. We 
dined at the venta de Santa Lucia, three leagues diſtant 
from this village of Bujalariz, and ſituated in the midſt 
of a ſmall defart. The ventero told me, that he pays an- 
nually three hundred“ peſos duros for the renting of that 
wretched houſe, which can ſcarce have coſt ſuch a ſam in 
building. Nothing is proportionably ſo dear throughout 
Spain, as the rent of ventas and poſadas. I wonder that 
the ventero of Santa Lucia does not fleece every traveller 
who happens to alight at his door, to repay himſelf a ſum 
ſo enormous. But the inceſſant paſſage of large gangs of 
muleteers, furniſhes him with ſufficient means of fatisfying 
his landlord, and maintaining himſelf and family over and 


A pelo duro is worth twenty reals; that is, little leſs than fue piling 
feerling. | 
- above: 


t 1] 
above: and the habit of N Jus 0 choſe fellows, who 


ders kim indiſtipaly 1 18 very, bo y el „ j op 
comes under his roof. He gave the Canon and me a good 
fowl, a couple of partridges, a ſallad, and a bit of checks, 
beſides bread ae wing; 4 nap thare of, the reckamng 
— ——.— — not have: thought him immo- 
me and 1-told him Ane ſhook mee at bartiag. 
guiero ir a, aw ew thy & 1 will nat Fu to. bell for 


ce the Jake of your warſhips.” "Tis pity, thought I, that 
virtue is ſo em clad, and ſo wretehedly lodged. 


| of cloud of women 8 us as we alighted here, 
| al haſtily knitting ſtockings, which they offered to fell us 
for only. nine reals a pair, though their worſted i is very 
fine and very thinly ſpun, 
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Br, not frightful. "2 Nota Bene a Digreſon. 
Fine faces in Bi ech. Ertut copuettet. Nnbwlelge f 
languager in women,” Landes 7 Bourdeiiix!' Pais de 
Bigorre. Filles' Gaſconries and Filles Baſquoiſes. 55 
cayans, not beggars, and why. Many of them at Ma- 
arid. They retire to their country. Mot ſo the gentry 
of Scotland and Savoy.” Well-looling houſes in Biſcay. 
Diale&s of the Baſcuenze. Laramendi' works," Baſ- 
cuenze- library ſmall enough. An Triſh" merchant at 
Bilbao. Terrifying hills. Wiſdom of mules. Town of 
Orduna, Pena of Ordufia, and river Orduna, Tron 
manufafories. Chacolin of Serraos. A took lie an 
H, and its uſe. Lino, Turkey-corn, goats-cheeſe” and 
milk, ſmall cattle, few ſheep, and good pork. Trees an- 
nually planted. Angullas. Orduna and Bilbao's fine 
ſituations. Inconvemencies in Shain Mo new edifts, na 
_ new laws, no tax-gatherers, Arrival of an Italian Pn 


The quibbles of 5 m— Ca ae | 


3 Oc. 24, 38 

Y ESTER DAY. we croſſed a ſmall deſart, and this 
day another. But do not imagine a Spaniſh deſart 

to be any thing of the frightful kind, like thoſe of Libia, 
full of tygers and lions, hyenas and ſerpents. The defarts 
e 1 961) #00: 4 oc 


of this country are nothing but tracts of land, generally 
formed of a compact gravel, that produce nothing but 
roſemary, thyme, ſage, rue, hp and other ſuch odo- 
riferous ſhrubs, in ſo great a ce, as to furniſh the 
inhabitants with what fuel they want. Jou may well 
think, that travelling through ſuch tracts, eſpecia ly; after 
a light ſhower, as it was my caſe. this morning, cannot 
but dee dec . * WE the * * 
eee: N TR ee 
eee 5 4 
Haring gene nr Ne wh two al ales of Paialhs 
| on Canda/mos,, we ſtopped to dine at the Venta de Fraga, 
about five leagues from Bujalariz; then came to ſup and 
 ſhep' at Fraga, which is two leagues diſtant from that 
venta. Theſe two laft leagues are woody and cultivated, 
- becauſe of the river Cinque or. Cinca, which ſends out 
many ſtreams to the __ and left. 


Fa The bleafantoek FP) the road was Alill encreaſed by the 
talk of my friend the Canon, whoſe company I like every 
hour more. As yeſterday he had mentioned the principality, 
or ſeigniory, of Biſcay, and promiſed to fay ſomething of 
the language and character of the inhabitants, I put him 
in mind of it. What follows is the ſubſtance of what I 
| kearned ar him n this ſubject. 


N. B. Some W the date of theſe letters (as I ſaid in another 
place) I went a ſecond time to Madrid, and took Biſcay and Navarre in my 


way. To make along ſtay | in either was not in my power: yet I en | 
3 | not 


G IM 


not to obſerve well the land 1 croſſed, and informed myſelf of the language 
and manners of the inhabitants as accurately, as, a low journey on à mule 
would permit, beſides tarrying one day in one place, and another in another, 
wherever I thought that a ſhort ſtop might be conducive to niy being ap- 
priſed of any thing worth che telling. My reader therefore muſt give me 


leave to (ink che account I had from the Canon os and take in the 
ſtead the following 
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© The people of Biſcay and Navarre : are in n general as 
© well limbed as any of the petty nations, that live on our 
Apennines: yet no where on the Apennines haye I ſcen 
© ſo many handſome women as in Biſcay, where almoſt 
every polada offered at leaſt one beautiful face ; nor have 
] as yet forgotten three ſiſters at Oris [a ſmall town 
© about four leagues from Pampeluna] whom I thought 
worth a kingdom a-piece. *Tis pity however, that the 
© ſex throughout Biſcay have the reputation of being the 
< erranteſt coquettes in the world. Beſides my own ob- 
© ſervations on their general character, I have been told 
by their own men in the jollity of converſe, that moſt 
« women throughout the ſeigniory will ogle, and whiſper, 
© and ſmile, and flatter, and elbow ſlily, and ſqueeze 
your hand, to draw a preſent from you if poſſible, and 
* without intending the leaſt return, Both the married 
and unmarried will thus endeavour to trick any tra- 


& yeller. 


© Many Biſcayan women of the lower ſort, while very 
« young, go to ſervice in the neighbouring provinces, 
© where 


Gas} 
* where their habiliment and hair-dreſs, prettily 2 


render them diſtinguiſhable at tlie firſt glance. There 
* are numbers of them at Bayonne, and throughout the 


* Pais * de Bigorre. I cannot forbear to tell, that at an 
inn of Bayonne, where I ſtopped three or four days, 1 
met with two Biſcayan maids, who, beſides their own 
BgBaſcuenxe, could ſpeak, and very intelligibly, the French 


and Spaniſh, together with the Gaſcoon dialect that is 


ſpoken there, and underſtood throughout the Landes of 
© Bourdeaux and the Pais de Bigorre. The neceſſity that 
forces the females of Biſcay to know more than one 
language, is far from impairing their beauty, as no new 
language can be learned without acquiring new ideas; 
and the more ideas a woman has, the more agreeable 
© ſhe will be. But the Biſcayan wenches turn their natural, 

as well as-their acquired powers, to no other purpoſe 


but that of coquettry, and the more : e they know 
themſelves to be, the more they ho as every man 


who covets their converſe; for ever alluring, for ever 
« kindling hope, and for ever difappointing. 


« It is a general cuſtom throughout the ſouthern parts of 


France to have female ſervants at the wins as well as in 


* 


— 


oy 


* 


* The French call Pais de Bigorre a tract of country which lies between the 
Landes de Bourdeaux and the Pirtnees. The Landes of Bourdeaux are di- 
vided into Grandes Landes and Petites Landes. The Grandes extend almaſt 
from Bourdeaux 10 Bayonne one way, and the Petites another way, till between 
thoſe two towns. Both the Grandes and Petites Landes are ſandy irafis 1 
inhabited : yet the Petites are a6 barren than the Grandes. 


private 
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private families; and it is that cuſtom that draws into 
the different parts of Gaſcony and Gapenne a multitude 
of women from Biſcay, as in both thoſe countries they 
are ſure of being preferred to the natives by moſt maſ- 
ters and miſtreſſes. The fi/kes Gaſconnes ; that is, the 
Gaſcoon female ſervants, are in general ſhort and clumſy, 
with broad, tawny, and unmeaning faces; whereas the 
« filles Baſquoiſes are almoſt all of a good ſize, and well 
* ſhaped, with lively black eyes and clear complexions, 
and a ſmartneſs about them that is attracting. Then the 
manners of the Gaſconnes are coarſe and impudent, and 
they ſcruple not to throw themſelves at once into 
the power of him, who will have them for the ſmalleſt 
ſum ; whereas the Baſuoiſes are {ly and ſcrupulous, and 
will go no farther than wheedling and cajoling, only 
wanting to put together ſome hundreds of livres to go 
back to their country to marry. I muſt however fay, 
that the filles Baſquoiſes who reſort moſt to the French 
fide of the Pirenees, are for the greateſt part natives of 
that tract of Biſcay which belongs to the crown of France, 
A young woman from Spaniſh Biſcay, is not called fille 
Baſquoiſe by the French; but fille Biſcayenne, or fille de 
la Biſcaye; and theſe like better to go to ſervice in Ma- 
varre and Old Caſtile, than in any part of Guyenne or 
6 Gaſcony. | | 


With regard to the men of Biſcay, it is commonly 
« ſaid in Spain, as well as in France, that they will rather 
| 6 ſteal 


« ſteal than beg; not that they are remarkable for thieving, 
but becauſe they ſcorn begging. They have a tradition 
in Biſcay, and the other provinces where the Baſcuamxe 
is ſpoken, that one of their ancient kings declared 
them all Hidal gos; and this is the reaſon,” that no 
« Biſcayan,. Guipuſcoan, or A lævan will, degrade him- 
ſelf by 5 alms. This however is not quite the caſe 
« with the /Vavarrans, as you meet in that kingdom with 
many of be ſexes, who diſdain not to beg; but wait 
for you on the high roads, holding up wooden cruci- 
fixes and ſaints, which they would fain induce you to 
+ kiſs, as it is the practice in ſeveral other provinces of 
* Spain, moſt r Eftrexyaura 


1 have been told, that, Proportion of extent conſi- 

6 « dered, there are at Madrid more natives of Biſcay, than 
| © of any other Spaniſh province; and that no Biſcayan goes 
to ſeek for an employment to that capital, but what is 
6 ſure of finding one. Beſides that a at Madrid the notion 
18 general, that the Biſcayanss are more knowing and 
active than other Spaniards; ; the Biſcayans ſtand by each 
0 other vigorouſly wherever they meet out of their own 
province, and promote each other's intereſt by a kind 

« of tacit confederacy. They fay in England, that this is 
in a good meaſure the caſe with the Scots; and I know 
that in Piedmont the Savoyards keep ſtrongly knitted to 
6 each other; but as ſoon as the Biſcayans have acquired 


2 * ſome fortune at Madrid, they quit the place and retire 
Voi. II. FF © to 
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to their own dear mountains, and there build themſelves 

good houſes, and live the remainder of their days in eaſe 
and comfort; whereas the Savoyards, when once ſettled 
in Piedmont, think no more of the weſtern. fide of 
mount Cenis, except they are porters, chimney-ſweepers, 
and marmote-ſhowers. Nor is the caſe much different 
with the Scots when they have once got root in any 
country, eſpecially in England, where moſt of them wilt 
do any thing, rather than go back to their homes. This 
is at leaſt what every Engliſhman will tell you as ſoon as. 
you mention the ſubject; and the numbers of Scots to 
be met throughout England do not belie the obſerva- 
tion: but both the Engliſh and the Piedmonteſe do. 
honour againſt their will both to the Scots and Savoyards,. 
when they reproach them with their ſupporting each 


other out of their own countries. Inſtead. of a reproach, 


I take this to be a commendation. 


« The perpetual return of the Biſcayans to the places of 
their nativity, is the cauſe that one ſees, even on the 
rougheſt mountains, a great many houſes that are very well 
built, with panes of glaſſes to their windows, and with 
neat window-ſhutters painted yellow or green: a fight 
that I never had in any of the petty towns and villages 
I croſſed in various parts of that large kingdom, though 
I travelled little leſs than two thouſand miles about it. 
What ſort of conveniencies the Biſcayans have within 
doors, I cannot tell, becauſe I have entered very few: 
yet 
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yet as outward appearance of their houſes will make 
. _ think EY of the inward. 
2 
The Biſcayan language, or Baſcuenze, as 1 call it 
© according to the idea that I have been able to form of 
it, muſt be divided at leaſt into three dialects; of which 
the firſt, or mother-tongue, muſt be called Bi — the 
c ſecond N. avarran, and the third Baſque. 


© The Biſcayan dialect, or mother- tongue, I take to be 
© that, which is ſpoken through that part of Biſcay, the 
© inhabitants of which conſider the town of Bilbao, or ra- 
© ther that of Orduna, to be their capital. The chief 
© ſeat of this dialect, or tongue, I take to be that, which 
© is ſpoken in either of thoſe towns, wy {ix 0h diſ- 

© tant from each other. 


The 1 dialef I call that, which is ſpoken 
© through the beſt part of the little kingdom of Navarre : 
* and as Pampeluna is the capital of that kingdom, it is 
to be ſuppoſed that the pureſt Wavarran is ſpoken at 
s Pampeluna. 


The Baſque dialef? I term that, which is ſpoken 
© through that tract of country, called Pais de Baſque by 
© the French, to whom it belongs. That Pair is chiefly 
formed by thirty-three villages and their territories, all 
all ea to the ſpiritual juriſdiction of the —_ 
| Fi 2 | 


1 


© of Rape. And as the moſt conſiderable of choſ chirty- 1 
«© three villages is San Juan de Luz, there, 1 ſuppoſe, 
the beſt Baſque is ſpoken, the chief people of the Pais 
de Baſque reſiding in that village, which the French 
term a bourg or ville, to give it ſome pre- eminence 
* over the reſt of thoſe villages. | 


I am however ſenſible that this diviſion of the 
BgBiſcayan language into three principal dialects, or into 
© a mother tongue and two dialects, cannot be looked 
© upon as exact. There are the ſpeeches of Guipy/- 
© coa and A lava, which ſeem to have as good a claim 
© to the denomination of dialects as the Mavarran and 


« Baſque, becauſe, like theſe two, they deviate much from 


the mother-tongue, and have ſome peculiarities of their 
own in their reſpective conſtructions. Nay, father La- 
ramendi (of whom anon) divides the Biſcayan tongue 
into three dialects as well as I; but with this material 
difference, that he calls the act Guipuſcoan, the ſecond 
« Biſcayan, and the third Vavarran, totally omitting the 
* Baſque and the A lavan. But why the chief dialect, or 
mother- tongue, is to be called Guipilſcoan rather than 
« Biſcayan, 1 cannot tell. I have ſeveral reaſons to ſuſpect 
« the good father of partiality in his diviſion, and think, 

that, as he was himſelf a native of Guipuſcoa, he choſe 
« at his peril to give the polt of honour to the language of 
« his province. Is ought however not to have excluded 
the Ba/que from his diviſion, ſince it is a ſub- diviſion of 
a the Baſcuenze, full as remarkable and diſtin& as the 
0 Mavar- 
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8 Ne awarran, or perhaps more. But why he did not take 
« into his diviſion the ſpeech uſed in the ſmall province of 
A lava? He ſays himſelf of that ſpeech, that ir partici- 
' * pates of all the Baſcuenze dialects more or leſs contracted 
and varied, participa de todos ellos, mas o menos ſinco- 
« padlos y variados,” If the A /avan ſpeech deſerves this 


character, father Laramendi ought to have ranked it 
* amongſt the dialects of the Ba/cuenze. . 


© It is however of no. great moment whether we adopt 
* Laramendi's diviſion, or mine, or any other, as the Biſ- 
« cayan language is perhaps not known at preſent to ten 
people born out of the triangle mentioned in the pre- 
* ceding letter. Tis true, that the Biſcayans, Navarrans, 
Guipuſcoans, Alavans, and Baſques, make uſe of their 
reſpective dialects in epiſtolary correſpondence : yet no 
« man of parts and learning ever meddled with Biſcayan 
* in proſe or verſe, except a very few natives, if one can 

« judge by the books that exiſt in this language. I have 
* hunted after ſuch books wherever I found that any could 
be got; but my collection, after all my pains, has 
proved fo very ſmall, that it is ſcarce worth mention- 
ing. However, for the ſatisfaction of literary curioſity, 


a page or two may very ü be expended upon 
« this uten. 


The moſt capital Baſcuenxe- work is doubtleſs the fo- 
« lio Dictionary, compiled by the above-named father La- 
* ramend, 


B 

ramendi, a Tefuit, The dictionary bears the title of 
Filingue, becauſe it runs in Baſcuenze, Caffilian, and 
Latin. As it has been printed only once, it is now be- 
come ſo ſcarce, that I could not find a copy of it any 
© where, much to my diſappointment, as I am informed 


that its preface, though penned in a moſt turgid ftrain, 


+ contains a great deal of rare erudition. 


Next the Difionary comes the Grammar, compoſed 
by the ſame author, and oddly entitled El impoſſible ven- 
© cido, * The impoſſibility conquered,” In that grammar the 
s Baſcuenxe is explained by the Cafiitan. IJ am told it 
t has gone through ſeveral editions. I have that, which 
« was printed at Salamanca, in 1729, and have repeatedly 
looked into it; but not yet to any purpoſe. In the pro- 
* logo, or preface, it is ſaid, that el Ba/cuenze es una len- 
gua que congenia poco con las otras, © the genius of the 
« Biſcayan bears no great affmity to that of other languages; 
and my reader will eaſily give credit to this affertion, 
* when he is told, that you ſay in Spaniſh, for inſtance, 
that Bar. ap is good para aguel que lo come, for him who 
« eats it; which phraſe is rendered in the Biſcayan lan- 
guage by one word only: jatenduenarentzat. But, 
though this is only one word, ſays father Laramendi, 
we muſt conſider it as a compound of ſeveral ; as faten 
« ſtands for the verb comer ; du for the accuſative 4; en 
or end for the relative gue; and arentxar for the pronoun 


_ 4 aquel followed by the article para. 


Ho 
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How eaſily a language thus conſtructed is to be ; . 1 
learned, this only ſpecimen may poſſibly give an idea. 1 1 
But, were it ever ſo eaſy, no great proficiency could be 
made in it by ſtudying it out of the country where it is 
© ſpoken, as, beſides Laramendi Dictionary and Gram. 
ar, the number of books printed in Baſcuenge is, as 1 
ſaid, quite inconſiderable. Eleven ſmall volumes of Spi- 
© ritual Diſcourſes and Pinus Meditations, a tranſlation of 
« Kembpis's Imitation of Chriſt, another tranſlation of Scu- 
« poli's Spiritual Combat, a ſhort Catechiſm, about half a 
dozen ſmall Collections of Prayers in proſe, and of Spiri- 
© tual Songs in verſe, are almoſt the only works to be found 
printed in this language, I feave my reader to judge 
« whether it would be poſſible to leam it out of the coun- 
try by means of the ſmall portion of it, that is contained | 
© in ſo limited a library. But, was it ev podle, would | 
it be worth the while? | 
oY ata to 1 once read in an Engliſh Maga- 
gine an account of an Triſh Prieſt, who, travelling 
« through Biſcay, could make ſhift with kis Triſh tongue, 
to underſtand the Biſcayans and be underſtood by them. 
But whether the author of that account impoſed upon 
the public or not, let the reader determine by the help 
of the following tranſcription of. the Lord's Prayer in 
« Biſcayan and Iriſh. I divide it into ſentences, that any 
body may with the greater eaſe judge by the eye, whe- 
{ ther there 1 is any affinity between the two tongues. 
ws 


| | | | | 2 24 ] 
if lie 1 8 0 
Pater nofter qui es in cœlis ſanfificetur nomen fr, 


| eee LE. 
Gure Aita ceruetant zarena erabil bebedi ſainduqui zure 
icena. | 
IrisH. 


Ar Nahir ata ere neave guh neavfiar thanem. 


2, 
Adveniat regnum tuum. 
BISCAYAN. 
Ethor bedi zure erreſuma. 


IRIS E. 
Gudhaga de riaught. A 
Fiat voluntas tua ficut in cœlo et in terra. 
Bris cAvAx. 
Eguin bedi zure borondatea ceruam bezala lurream ere. 


IRIS H. 
Gu nahium de heil ar dallugh marr thainter ere neave. 
Wing 


Panem noſirum quotidianum da nobis bodis. - 
Bis CAYAN. 
Iguzu egon gure eguneco og uia. 
IRIS E. 
Thou dune nughe arrnaran leahule. 
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Zo 
Br dimitte nobis debita Py 


| Bi18CAYAN. 
Eta hd detzagutzu gure corrac. 


IXIS A. 
Moughune are veigha. 


Sicut et nos dimittimus debitoribus noftris. 
 Bis8cCavyaAN. 


Guc gure gana zordun direnei barkhatcem len 
bezala. | 


IrisH. 
Marvoughimon yare vieghuna fane, 
7. 
Et ne nos inducas intentationem. 
BISCATAN. 
Eta ezgaitzatzula utz tentamendutan erorcera. 
IRISH. 


Na leaghſhine a caghue. 


8 
Sed libera nos a malo. Amen. 


BIScAYAN. 
Aitcitic beguira gaitzatzu gaicetic. Halabiz. 
: Iris H. 


Agh cere ſhen onululkt baigh marſon a hearna. 


© At the end of his Grammar father Laramendi gives 
© a few ſpecimens of Bi/cayan Poetry, which to him appear 


very 
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« very fine things; and ſuch they may be for what I know 
© to the contrary ; but his Spaniſh tranſlations of them, 
© give but a very indifferent idea of the originals, I ſee 
© by the laſt ſyllables of the Biſcayan verſes, that the Biſ- 
* cayan poets make uſe of aſſonancies as well as rhymes in 
© their verſification. Which of the two have a better ef- 
* fect, I cannot determine: it is however not improbable, 
© but that the aſſinancies were adopted by the Biſcayans in 
humble imitation of the Spaniards. 


Both in Biſcay and Navarre I have liſtened to the 
© ſongs as well as the ſpeech of the people, and thought 
© the found of both dialects full as harmonious as thoſe of 
© Caſtile and Tuſcany. Both Navarrans and Biſcayans pro- 
© nounce every letter very diſtinctly, and mark the cadence 
© of each line ſo well, when they recite verſes, as to ren- 
der it ſenfible even to thofe who do not underſtand 
their language. Yet Mr. Jobn Farrel, an elderly Iriſh 
© merchant, who has reſided in Biſcay ever ſince he was 
© a boy, and with whom I travelled from Bilbao to Sar 
© Sebaſtian, told me that the Biſcayan language is coarſe 


and indelicate in its expreſſions, though clear and ſo- 
© norous to the ear, whatever father Laramendi may ſay 


© in praiſe of its elegance in the prefaces to his Dictionary 
and Grammar: nor does Mr. Farrel's aſſertion claſh 
« with common ſenſe, as a language not cultivated by nu- 
© merous writers, muſt of neceſſity be to a certain degree 
© unpoliſhed and ſavage. 

As 


E % . 

© As to the n in which this „ e is ſpoken, 

© it is mountainous throughout, as it lies in the very heart 
© of the Pirenees. Several were the frightful hills that I 
mounted and deſcended, both in Biſcay and Navarre, 
some of their tops ſeemed to me quite as high as our 
< Mount-Cenis, eſpecially one between Berrotta and Lans, 
© about mid-way between Bayonne and Pampeluna. On 
© the ſummit of it, which is quite flat the ſpace of about 
© a mile, a wind, impregnated with frozen particles of 
< ſnow, blew ſo furiouſly, that I thought it would throw 
me and my mule down at every ſtep. But it was then 
the middle of December, and no wonder if it blew 
© hard. Yet a hill ill worſe was that called La Pena 
„Vieja, (the old mountain) near the town of Orduna. I 
< deſcended that Pena during the night, and in February, 
along a broken zig-zag path covered with ſnow. The 
© path ran along the edges of ſuch ſteep precipices during 
© the firſt league, that would have made the hair of many 
« ſtand an end. Yet truſting to the mule, and never 
< touching the bridle, I came down fate. The mules 
© are very careful how they go; and will ſtop, and prick 
« their ears, and look how the ground lies in all danger- 
© ous paſſes; nor will they advance a ſtep without being 
« ſure of the next. They march with fafety, even in the 
night. Nature has given them ſuch good eyes, as can 
guide them in the thickeſt darkneſs ; and of this I have 
been myſelf a witneſs many a time, not only in the Pi- 
© renees, but alſo in the Alps and Appennines, 
Gg 2 How 
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© Howeyer, notwithſtanding their high and frightful 
© tops, few parts of Spain (and I might ſay of Europe) 
© are ſo well inhabited as Biſcay and Navarre, proportion 
© of ground conſidered. You ſee in both provinces houſes 
and cots thick-ſcattered round the higheſt places, 
© and in many vallies the villages and hamlets are within 
© fight of each other. I counted above forty along the 
© ſmall river called Orduna from the town of that 
© name; which town, as I ſaid, lies at the foot of the 
© rightful Pena Vieja. The river Orduna is formed by 
© many ſprings, which iſſue out of the Pena, and other 
neighbouring hills, and runs along a valley which reaches 
© from the town of Orduma to that of Bilbao, forming 
* ſo many caſcades between thoſe two places (only fix 
© leagues diſtant from each other) that it is not navigable 
© for any boats great or ſmall, 


Although the road along that river proved very bad 
in many places, yet I never went an equal length of 
ground with more pleaſure, Every ſtep offered a new 
© landſcape of inexpreſſible beauty, and the frequent 
© tumblings of that water delighted the ſight. Both banks 
© of the river ſeem the ſeat of fertility, and are in a man- 
© ner covered with habitations. The people there have 
© taken advantage of thoſe many caſcades, and even formed 
« ſeveral artificial ones with ſtrong dikes acroſs the ſtream. 
By the fide of every caſcade they have erected engines, by 
* which they carry on various manufactures, eſpecially that 
cof 
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© of iron, as ſeveral of the neighbouring hills yield it in the 
* greateſt abundance. 


© Many of thoſe hills produce a light fort of wine, 
© which is the moſt palatable that ever I drank any where, 
© particularly that of Orduna, and till more that of Ser- 
ros, an inconſiderable village by the ſea-ſide, about 
© mid-way between Bilbao and San Sebaſtian. The na- 
© tives call that wine C Bacolin, to diſtinguiſh it from their 
© other kinds of wine. I wonder, as it lies ſo convenient 
© for tranſportation, that it is not carried all away to Eng- 
land, where, that of Serrdos in particular, would be 
© liked as well as Champaign, of whoſe qualities it partakes. 
It is pleaſing in many parts of Biſcay to ſee vineyards and 
© corn-fields hanging reciprocally over each other on the 
© ſloping ſides of many hills. As it is not practicable 
© to make uſe of oxen or horſes in the cultivation of thoſe 
< ſteep fides, the corn-fields there are not ploughed as in 
© other countries, but the ſoil is turned up by men and 
« women with an iron-tool that is formed after the manner 
© of an H, the lateral bars of which are about two foot long, 
and ſharp- pointed at the lower extremities. They graſp 
* the crofling bar of the H with both hands, thruſt it by 
main force into the ground ſome inches deep; then pull 
£ it downwards towards themſelves by the upper extremi- 
ties; and thus is the ſurface of every field broken and 
turned up. | 


CYou 
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© You may well imagine, that this manner of cultiva- 
© tion is very laborious. I have ſeen numbers of men 
© and women at this work. They place themſelves many 
© together in a row, each with his tool in hand. They all 
© thruſt at once the tool into the ground, all pulled at 
© once, and all gradually advanced to the oppoſite fide 
of the field. When the ſoil is thus turned up, they 
break the clods with iron-ſpades, and form the furrows, 
© which in due time are to reward their diligence and 


A 


- 


1 © butter of their milk. Sheep I did not ſee many, but 
1 6 abundance of ſwine in many parts and pork 1s there as 


© labour. 


© As to their vines, they are neither bigger, nor higher, 
© than thoſe of Burgundy and the upper Monferrat. I 


© mean that they are ſcarcely three foot high, and each 
is tied with twigs to a ſtake fixed in the ground. 


© Beſides wheat and grapes, the Biſcayans and Navar- 
© rans have alſo many fields ſowed with what in Italy is 
called Lino; that is, a ſhort kind of flax, which yields 
very delicate filaments. They have likewiſe much 
© Turkey-corn, of which they make bread. Fruit, le- 
gumes, and pot-herbs, they have every-where in the 
« oreateſt plenty. The higheſt and wildeſt parts abound 
© in cheſnuts of the very beſt ſort. Oxen throughout both 
« provinces, are neither common, nor of a large ſize ; 
© but they have innumerable goats, and make cheeſe and 


good 
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good as any where in Italy, the ſwine being fed with 


{ ſweet acorns and cheſtnuts. 


Fuel is plentiful throughout the country, as the upper 
parts of 'the hills are immenſely woody. Every body 


may go and cut what fuel he needs; but that it may 
never grow ſcarce, they have a cuſtom of going once a 
year on a ſtated day, the houſe-keepers and grown men 


all together, up into the woods they have cut, and there 


each man plants two young trees which he has taken 


with him from the nurſery in his own garden. When 
the trees are all thus planted, they dance merrily round 
a large pellejo or leather-bag full of wine; then drink it, 


and return back to their homes. The inſtitutor of that 


kind of feaſt has certainly been a great benefactor to 
his Oy. 


© The ſea renders fiſh pretty plentiful ſome leagues 
within land; and at Bilbao they have a kind called An- 
gullas, which in my opinion is*the niceſt dainty pro- 
duced by the ocean. This fiſh is as white as milk, and 
ſo very ſmall, that you may put two or three dozen at 
once into your mouth. The Biſcayans fry it in oil, and 
ſqueeze a lemon over it. It is ſo plenty, as to be within 
the purchaſe of the pooreſt man. Boats are eafily filled 
with Angullas by the fiſhermen all along the river 
Orduna below Bilbao down to the fea, which is four or 
five miles diſtant, During that ſpace, the river has no 
© caſcades ; 


c 
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caſcades; fo that there it is navigable, and admits of 
merchant-ſhips up to the fine bridge, that joins Bilbao 
with its ſuburb. 


© That I might get ſome information about the Biſcayan 
language, I ſtaid three or four days in the town of Or- 
dura, as I was coming from Old Caſtile towards France. 
From Orduna 1 came along the river- ſide the ſpace of 
five leagues, and rode the fixth to Bilbao over ſome hills 
very high, but verdant and woody. No towns that 


ever I ſaw, are more pleaſantly ſituated than thoſe two. 


Such fertile ſides of hills by them both ! Such a valley! 
Such a pretty ſtream as that river! And ſuch a ſoft cli- 
mate even in the height of winter! I ſhall never ſee the 


like again! 


© Bilbao is a very well built town, that contains above 
twenty thouſand inhabitants. Many churches there, are 
of free- ſtone, as well as many houſes. The townſmen 
have more public walks than they need, all bordered 
with high trees. But the town of Orduna has nothing 
very remarkable, except its romantic fituation, though 
it has the honour, as I faid, of being the capital of the 
province. I ſaw but few houſes there with glaſs-panes 
to their windows, whereas at Bilbao every houſe has that 
convenience. The cuſtom of not having glaſs-panes 


to the windows, but only ſhutters, renders a journey 


through many parts of the Spaniſh kingdom very diſa- 
© greeable 
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6 — 2 moſt eſpecially in winter, as 
© the wind will enter at night through the chinks and holes 


« of the ſhutters into his bed-room, and render his zeſt 


C. + nals ben uer hen an eee: 

* Add bo this et chat of deni in 3 
3 Abe eee one fire- place, ſituated in the 
middle of what they call the kitchen; which is generally 
A large room without windows, with a cleft or hole at 
<: top, through which a dim light comes in, and the 

ſmoke goes out, after it has almoſt blinded you, and 
added to * blackneſs of the walls. 


In choſe dark a an e fangs, 
© every traveller, who does not chuſe to ſtarve with cold, 
« muſt fit in winter on a wooden-bench or three - legged 
© ſtool, though he was a prince, in company with the poſa- 
dero and his family, with every muleteer, peaſant, beggar, 
* or any other perſon that happens to be at the poſada, 
Vhile the maids are boiling the ® Pochro, and frying the 
* Abadgo: Squeamiſh people would be apt to think it a 


great hardſhip to be forced to ſit in ſuch a dirty circle; 


but as for me I always found it the beſt part of the day, 
as by that means T had better opportunities than I would 
otherwiſe have had, of enjoying diſcourſes and cha- 
0 racters not to be e out of choſe aſſemblies. I clapped 


. Pochdro is a 2 of do * ur a tile in * with onions 
er garlick, and Abadejo is ftock-fiſb fried in oil. 
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the faces of the little boys, kiſſed the little girls, ſhook 
hands with the maidens, called every old man father, and 
every old woman mother ; aſked every body his name, 
gave ſnuff to all, and made all drink out of my borracho. 
Thus I generally put them all in good humour, together 
with myſelf ; which procured me the beſt place by the 
fire-fide, and whatever little conveniencies the people 
could afford; nor is it poſſible to go a journey through 
the kingdom of Spain with any ſort of ſatisfaction, with- 
out uſing ſuch arts, and without ſetting every body to 
chat, ſing, or dance as ſoon as you alight at any place. 


© I muſt not omit to ſay, that the Biſcayans and Gui- 
puſcoans pay no ſort of taxes. The ſeignory, or lord | 
ſhip, which comprehends both Guipuſcoa and Biſcay, 
makes only a voluntary gift to the king of Spain when 
preſſed by a war. Few are the nations in Europe, that 
can boaſt of ſuch a privilege. One would think, that 
life muſt be paſſed very agreeably in a part of the world 
made very beautiful by nature, as all Biſcay is, and where 
people are not perpetually plagued with new ordinances, 
new edits, new laws, new nonſenſe every day. We 
read in hiſtory, that the French have ſeveral times invaded 
that lordſhip, ſeignory, or principality (call it as you will) 
and attempted to make themſelves maſters of it; but 


were always bravely repulſed by the inhabitants without 


any great aſſiſtance from Spaniſh armies ; and no wonder 
if they will fight hard in defence of their mountains 
and 
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* and vallies; where they enjoy ſuch a cbely, as that of 
© never ſeeing the odious face of a tax-gatherer. Let us 
© now end you bra, ham " and return to . 

1 10 en and I were going to at e to Ken 
why Batiſte ruſhed haſtily in, to tell me, that Signor Cor- 
nacchini was juſt alighted from his chaiſe, and was coming 
up ſtairs. I ſuppoſe you know Cornacchini, as he has ſung 
many ſeaſons at Turin. I ſaw him once in London, whither 
he had been called to ſing at the opera, We ſcarcely knew 
each other s face; yet one is always glad to meet with 
people in remote places, of whom one knows ſomething. 
I ſent Batiſte to deſire his company to ſupper. He ſtared 
to hear that I was- there, as my name was not quite un- 
known to him. Our ſlight knowledge of each other we 
ſoon improved. into familiarity, He has lived theſe laſt 
fix years at Madrid, and is now going back home, loaded 
with the doubloons got in that capital. We have already 
agreed to go as far as Genoa together. At Genoa we ſhall 
part; he for Milan, and I for Turin. Though an Eunuch 
he ſeems not to want ſenſe. I queſtion not, but we ſhall 
do very well together in the ſame vehicle from Barcelona 
to Genoa, I hope he will forget the high price that gentle 
ladies have hitherto ſet upon his pretty voice, and that he 
will warble away for nothing during the journey. As he 
ſpeaks Spaniſh quite fluently, and looks ſoft and reſpectful, 
my Canon gave no ſign of that antipathy, which prevails 
much in this country againſt /os Caftrones Iralianos, © the 
H h 2 — te Tralian 
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e Fralian goats,” as they wm fuck ee "_ 


our ſupper Pong very chearful. 


While we were at it, two Capuchin Friars came in to 


beg our charity, « What, ſaid I, can T give you my 
* good fathers? You do not touch money, and I am 
“not at home to order you ſome bread, or wine, or we 
« thing elſe.” | 


'Tis true, anſwered the moſt aged of the two, that we 
do not touch money : but if you will give any, the Paſt 
dero ſhall receive it for us, 


& 'This is an erbeten, ſaid I, that, I own, I had 
te never thought on. But how can you reconcile it with 
te the chief rule of your inſtitute? Did not the bleſſed St. 
& Francis order you never to receive money ?” 


The bleſſed faint, replied the father, did order us not 
to touch it; and that we never do: but he has not forbid 


us to have others to receive it for us. 


« You have more wit, ſaid I, than our Capuchins of 
Italy, who never were able to make ſuch diſtinctions, 
Our Capuchins neither touch money themſelves, nor 
delegate others to receive it. But will you give me 
leave, reverend father, to tell you, that the conſtruc- 
cc tion you put on St. Francis' order, looks no better than 
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«az quitble?- If you are! to be allowed the liberty of 
e having money touched by others for your On uſe, the 
« ſaint's command was childiſ and ridiculous. Did he 
ce think it a fin to finger a piece of money? If he thought 
« ſo, he was certainly wrong, ſmes Chriſt himſelf touched 
te Cæſar's coin. Then, what difference could St. Francis 
* make between touching a piece of metal, a piece of wood, 

« a piece of any thing? However, the ſaint cannot be ſup- 
Ge poſed to have been fo ſimple and abſurd, as to fancy that 
« the mere touching of any inanimated matter was ſinſul; 
« therefore when he folemnly forbade you to touch 
« money, he could mean nothing elſe, but that you 
« ſhould. abſtain from the uſe of it, that you might be 
« 7he poor of Chriſt in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word. But 
c that you conform to the ſaint's mandates, your deſiring 
« me to give _— for you. to the Poſadero, is no very 


great 5 


Neceſſity has no law, anſwered, the Friar, without loſing 
his. temper. If our Spaniards would give Capuchins all- 
that they want, as I ſuppoſe the Italians do, we ſhould 
probably do as the Capuchins of Italy. But as we do not 
receive from our people enough to keep us from ſtarving, . 
we muſt not only beg of every ſtranger that goes by, but 


even ſend many members of our community to beg in fo- 
reign provinces, But, far, added he ſmiling,. I only came 


here to aſk your alms in obedience to my ſuperior” s com- 
mands, and not to debate about. St. F rancis inj junctions. 
* 
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My ſuperior forbids me to : diſpute with any body that 
wears not a religious coat; and ſo you will give me eas 
to decline erde into . bastle , #7 


« But has your r ſuperior, fd I, forbidden you? to 


« drink ?” 


y * « 


He only orders us to be temperate, ' ſaid the Friar ; 


and if you give us leave, we will hazer uftedes a brindis 
{drink your good healths) and go about our buſineſs, as it 
is already too late for us to be out of our convent. 
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Don Diego again. An Iriſh officer. Acceptable news. Triſh 
regiments. A fine country. An odd picture. Singing 
and dancing. PR | 


Mollerafa, Oct. 25, 1760. 
6 O-DAY we made a pulh, and travelled little leſs 


than ten leagues; ſo that we have overtaken Don 


Diego Martinez and his family, much to our reciprocal 


ſatisfaction. 


Early this morning we left Aragon behind us, and en- 


tered Catalonia, as Fraga is the laſt Aragonian town on 


this fide of Spain, and Alcards (three leagues from Fraga ) 


the 


3 
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the firſt Catalonian village, We baited at Acaraz, and 
went to dine at Lerida; a town much revered by 
antiquarians, who ſay that it was once one of the moſt 
important places in the Roman empire. At preſent it is 
but ſmall and ill built; conſiderable only for its fortifica- 
tions, and for a'citadel ſeated on an eminence, 'which 


was beſieged in vain during the long and bloody .war, 
which gave the kingdom of Spain to a French prince. 


The garriſon: kept at Lerida ſeems very numerous. Be- 
ing ſtopped at the gate I entered, and being deſired to 
give an account of myſelf, according to the ordinary cuſ- 
tom in the fortified places, I was pleaſed to find that the 
officer, who put to me the uſual. queſtions, was an Iriſh- 
man. I gueſſed, him to be ſuch by his pronunciation, 
and anſwered him in Engliſh, much to his ſurprize. From 
him I heard' that the Engliſh have made themſelves maſ- 
ters of all Canada in North-America. Theſe will prove 
intereſting news to many, and I hope, when I go back 
to England, to find the price of beaver-hats much low. 
ered. *Tis one of the advantages I expect from the Eng- 
liſh conqueſt, The French have really managed the pre- 
ſent war in a miſerable manner, conſidering the vaſt forces 
they can raiſe. But they have had their period of ſucceſs, 
and been a ſufficient while the firſt people in Europe, 1 
am glad to hear that they leave room for another nation 
to come in; that at laſt the wheel begins moving, and 
going round again with ſome degree of ſwiftneſs. 
The 
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My ſuperior forbids me to i diſpute with any body that 
wears not a religious coat; and ſo you will give me dle 
to decline enn into rr 


NE IR; 
* 


« But ben Ir dreien, fd L forbidden vue to 
ce. drink? ??; | 
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He only orders us to be: temperate, ſaid the Friar ; 
and if you give us leave, we will hazer ufledes a brindis 


{drink your good healths) and go about our buſinel, as it | 


is already too late for us to be out of our convent. 
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Don Diego again. An Iriſh officer. Acceptable news. I riſh 
regiments. A fine country. 1 odd picture. Singing 
and dancing. | Lal 


155 Mollerüſa, Oct. 25, 1760. 
l \O-DAY we made a puſh, and travelled little leſs 
than ten leagues; fo that we have overtaken Don 


Diego Martinez and his family, much to our reciprocal 
ſatisfaction. 


Early this morning we left Aragon behind us, and en- 


tered Catalonia, as Fraga 1s the laſt Aragonian town on 


this fide of Spain, and Acaròs (three E from Fraga ) 


the 
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the firſt Catalonian village. We baited at Alcarũæ, and 
went to dine at Leérida; a town much revered by 
antiquarians, who ſay that it was once one of the moſt 
important places in the Roman empire. At preſent it is 
but ſmall and ill built; conſiderable only for its fortifica- 


tions, and for a citadel ſeated on an eminence, which 
was beſieged in vain during the long and bloody war, 
wm gue the Nn en of er to a French prince. 


The n kopk at Lierida n very numerous. Be- 


ing ſtopped at the gate J entered, and being deſired to 


give an account of myſelf, according to the ordinary cuſ- 
tom in the fortified places, I was pleaſed to find that the 
officer, who put to me the uſual queſtions, was an Iriſh- 


man. I gueſſed, him to be ſuch by his pronunciation, 
and anſwered him in Engliſh, much to his ſurprize. From 
him I heard that the Engliſh have made themſelves maſ- 


ters of all Canada in North-America, Theſe will prove 
intereſting news to many, and J. hope, when I go back 
to England, to find the price of beaver-hats much low- 
ered. Tis one of the advantages I expect from the Eng- 
liſh conqueſt. The French have really managed the pre- 
ſent war in a miſerable manner, conſidering the vaſt forces 
they can raiſe. But they have had their period of ſucceſs, 
and been a ſufficient while the firſt people in Europe, 1 
am glad to hear that they leave room for another nation 
to come in; that at laſt the wheel begins moving, and 
going round again with ſome degree of ſwiftneſs. 1 

The 
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The Iriſh' officer, who queſtioned me at the above gate, 
belongs to one of the three Iriſh regiments the king of 
Spain keeps in his ſervice. But though thoſe three regi- 
ments are called Iriſh, they are not compoſed of Iriſhmen 
alone. Any man of any nation, except a Spaniard, is ad- 
mitted in them as a ſoldier, and only the officers muſt * 
natives of Ireland or Great Britain. | EY. OF”: 


At Lerida we made but 4 ſhort ſtay, that we might 
reach this place to-night ; fo that, I had not time to give 
a a look at ſome decayed Roman antiquities there and in 
its neighbourhood. The fpace we croſſed from Alcaraz 
to this Mollerilſa, is inconceivably fine. There are rivu- 
lets and canals that moiſten the land in different directi- 
ons, and you ſee all along, either well cultivated fields or 
extenſive vineyards, with olive, mulberry, plum, almond- 
trees in numberleſs orchards that have no encloſures of 
any kind. The pomegranates of this oountry are ſamous 
over Spain as well as the figs ; and I am aſſured, that the 
more we ſhall advance towards n the better we 
ſhall find the country. 


Don Diego and his lady, a moſt muſical pair, were 
much pleaſed to ſee their old acquaintance Cornacchini, 

and would have us all fit down with them to ſupper. 
When that was over, Cornaccbini ſnatched a guittar out 
of the hands of a fellow who ſtood by, and ſung to it a 
Spaniſh Tunadilla with incomparable ſuavity, His play- 
ing 
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Kim, not to be rer l in one Pad but by the joint 
powers of Titian and Calitte. Let me ſketch that picture 
to you with the pen, ſince I cannot with a pencil. The 
middle of it is taken up by Cornacchini in a Janguiſhing 
poſture, as the words of the Tunadilla require. On his 
right there is the Corregidor and his lady, with your bro- 
ther, who has Pepina in his lap. On the left there is my 
fat Canon, with two Auguſtine-Friars who are not lean, 
and another eccleſiaſtick. Then all about you ſee Pepi- 
na's nurſe, the Corregidor's ſervants, my ſturdy Batiſte, 
the Canon's clown, the Poſadero with his wife and chil- 
dren, half a dozen Caleſſeros with their ſhoes made of 


rope, and one half of the inhabitants of Molleruſa, ſome 


in rags, ſome barefooted, all ſilent, all looking at Cornac- 
chini, and all hanging on his lips, juſt as the Carthagi- 
nians did on thoſe of Eneas when he was rehearſing his 
diſmal tale to the widow of Sicheus. But can you be fo 
ſtupid, as not to gueſs that a moſt violent dancing fol- 
lowed Cornacchini's ſinging? Upon my word, we made a 
merry night of it, and did not break company till one in 
the morning, though it had been reſolved at ſupper, that 
we ſhould all ſet out together at four; that is, within two 
hours, as I ſee by my watch it is now two. I will go 


and throw myſelf upon a bed without undreſſing, that I 


may be ready at the caleſſero's call. 
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Too many fleas. Fare you well, Senor Don Diego. Viſit 
paid to an univerſity. Manners and dreſs of the fludents 
in it. A fine road, and a good Venta. Mo broken pate. 


Venta del Violino, Oct. 26, 1760. 

A S I told you laſt night, I threw myſelf on a bed as 
ſoon as I had done ſcribbling, but the fleas of Mol- 

lerulſa are of ſo fierce a kind, and have ſuch formidable 
powers of penetration, that I could not ſtand them a 
quarter of an hour. This is one of the greateſt inconve- 
niencies that men muſt inevitably ſuffer, who travel in 
Spain, where there is ſcarce one bed in ten (I mean at the 
Ventas and Paſadas) that is quite free from thoſe torment- 
ing vermin. The people of the houſe. were {till up in the 
kitchen, and to them I went, and chatter'd away the 
ſhort time I was to ſtay there. As none of my fellow- 
travellers had undreſs d, they were all ready for their cho- 
colate againſt four ; and at four exactly we all got into 
our voitures. Don Diego's trotting mules were ſoon out 
of fight. About ten we reached Cervera, having gone 
at the rate of a league an hour, and without ſtopping at 
any of the villages we met within that pace. At Cer- 
vera 1 dined haſtily, then ran to Don Diego's houſe, to 
take my leave of him and his good lady. I found them 


at 
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at dinner wich ſome of the principal gentlemen of Cer- 


vera. | After an hour's converſation, | I made my bow, 


and left them, not without ſome concern, on my fide 


at leaſt. Travellers ought never to familiarize them- 
ſelves much with amiable people, if they would ſpare 
themſelves many diſagreeable ſenſations. But then, what 
pleafure would there be in travelling? The fact is, that, 
whether we ſtay at home, or go abroad, there is no plea- 


ſure of any kind, that ſoon or late is not followed by 


ſome pain. 


As I was going to Don Diego along a fine ftreet, 1 faw 


a conſiderable ſtone-building, and aſked of a ſhop-keeper 


what it was. The wntver/ity, anſwered the man. I muſt, 


thought I, give a look at it on my coming back; and fo 
I did, though not at all to my ſatisfaction, becauſe, as I 
enter'd at the gate, my ears were horribly ſaluted by a 


moſt infernal hiſſing of two or three hundred young men, 
who were walking under the high W that ſurround 


its ample court- yard. =_ 


What can this be? ſaid I, ſtopping ſhort on the upper 


ſtep. The hiſſing mixed with cries encreaſed in a mo- 
ment at a dreadful rate. In ſhort, the meaning of it 
was, that the gentlemen never ſuffer any body to enter 
their univerſity without a previous leave begg d by a meſ- 
ſage to ſome of them. I had taken off my hat as I 


enter 'd, but that it ſeems, will not do with their Sengrias. 
11 2 I cannot 
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I cannot ſay how I looked on the ſudden hearing of ſuch 
an uproar. They made me ſtart back and take to my 
heels, not only with their hiſſes and cries, but, what was 
more efficacious, with ſtones that ſome of their moſt vi- 
gorous hands flung at my head. It was lucky I was not 
hit, and I wonder how I eſcaped unhurt. I was ſoon 
out of harm's way, as none attempted. to follow me in 


the ſtreet. 


Such is the reception I met at the noble univerſity of 
Cervera, the glorious ſeat of the Catalonian muſes. A 
fine ſpecimen of the ſtudies purſued there by the Catalo- 
nian youth at the expence of their king, who, as I am 
told, pays yearly ſome thouſand doubloons in falaries to 
their inſtructors, Yet, in my humble opinion, his ma- 
jeſty would do better to ſend both the ſtudents and pro- 
feſſors to tug at the oar in the gallies at Barcelona, The 
galley-maſter's whips might poſſibly teach them ſooner the. 
theory and practice of that humanity, which ought to be 
the chief characteriſtick of ſcholars, and without which 
ſtudies are pernicious. That young ſtudents ſhould be ſo 
infamouſly brutal, as they are there, it is not impoſſible 
to conceive, Young men are apt to be thoughtleſs and. 
whimſical, and a few bad ones will ſoon ſpoil a large 
number, if they are not watch'd. But that their profeſ- 
ſors ſuffer the exertion of fuch an infamous brutality, and 
have it not ſuppreſſed, is what would make me place 
them at the head of the benches in a galley. My honeſt 
Canon 


| "3 | 


with very ſafficient reaſon. n 


To this account of my viſit to that Würde I can only 
add, that the ſtudents dreſs is uniform, and conſiſts of 


an am ple black cloak that reaches the ground, with a 


large flapped hat over their other veſtments. 


We left Cervera at three in the afternoon, and came 
to this Venta del Violino to paſs the night. The road 
from that town to this Venta is very fine, having been 
but lately made on occaſion of the king going to Ma- 


drid in his way from Naples. I ſhall have a better bed 


to-night than I had at Molleruſa, this being the beſt 
Venta I have as yet ſeen in Spain. It is newly built, 
and very well furniſhed. I am glad that I go to bed with- 
out. a broken head, which would have proved pretty 
inconvenient in this part of the world, as you may eaſily 


conceive. 
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Dante's journey. A famous ſanctuary in Spain, the hiſtory 
of its origin, and its romantic ſituation. Batiſte Y ob- 
ſervations. | 


Piera, Oct. 27, 1760. 

M journey from Liſbon to Merida, from Merida to Fra- 

ga, and from Fraga to this Piera, might in ſome 
meaſure be compared to Dante's poetical journey through 
Hell, Purgatory, and Paradiſe, The country from Ceruera 
to this place is formed by an uninterrupted chain of hills 
and dales, the amenity of which is beyond deſcription, 
Were the reſt of Spain ſo fertile and populous as this part 


of Catalonia, no kingdom in the world would come up 


The village of Igualada, where we dined, is as well 
built as any I ever ſaw in Italy or England; and I might 


ſay the fame of all thoſe we left behind yeſterday and 
rnd 


There are at Igualada ſeveral paper-mills on an artifi- 
cial canal, and a manufactory of woollen cloth, in which 
I counted about forty looms. From thence I intended to 
let Batiſte proceed with the Canon to Barcelona, and take 


a trip 
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a trip on mule- back to the convent of Monſerrate, which is 
but a few leagues out of my way; but a north- wind blew 
ſo cold and ſo fierce the whole morning, that it made me 
drop the thought, as I am not cloathed warmly enough 
to encounter the cold of the mountain where that con- 
vent is, and was unwilling to open my trunk for a thicker 
dreſs. Had the weather continued mild, you ſhould have 
been regaled with an account of an hermitage, which, as. 
I can gather from ſeveral eye- witneſſes, might cope for its 
ſingularity with that of the Cork-Convent in Portugal. 


There is a ſanctuary at Mon/errate, which is no leſs fa- 
mous in Spain than that of Loretto in Italy. I muſt ap- 
priſe you of the origin of that ſanctuary, near in the ſame 
terms as I had it from the Canon. 


« About the middle of the ninth century, when Cata- 
lonia was governed by its own ſovereigns with the title 
of counts, there was one of them who had an only 


daughter no leſs beautiful than good. 


« That princeſs had ſcarce reacheWrteen: when ſhe 
took into her head to turn hermiteſs ; nor was it in the 
power of her father's remonſtrances, her mother's tears, 
her lover's ſighs, and the people's intreaties, to make 
her change ſo ſtrange a reſolution. She gave orders for a 
« cell to be built in the wildeſt part of the mountain now 
« called Moſerrate, where ſhe retired quite alone to: lead: 


— a life 
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ca life of prayer and pennance, feeding upon acorns and 
ce berries, and drinking of * limpid n W791 


« On the ſame mountain, and at no' great diſtance 
® from the royal maiden's abode, there lived a hermit 
« called Guarino, who, though i in the prime of youth, 
« had already gone through fo many voluntary auſterities : 
« and ſufferings, that he was reputed. to be as great a 
55 ſaint as St. Jerom, St. Hilary, or St. Macarius, 


«© The devil, as you may well think, did not look upon 

« this pair with a favourable eye. He was afraid leſt 
« their virtue ſhould prove contagious, and reſolved to 
<« oppoſe its effects. To obtain his wicked end, he tempted | 
« Guarino to go and pay a viſit to the princeſs, under the 
notion of encouraging her and be encouraged himſelf, 
<« to perſevere in their holy courſe of life. T he viſits by 
degrees grew more frequent than was neceſſary. The 
c conſequence of them was, that the devil's ſcheme took 
« place, and the princeſs began to {well about the hips, 
« to the immenſe grief of the poor hermit, who now ſaw 
« himſelf in the imminent danger of loſing a reputation 
« for ſanctity, which he had laboured hard to acquire. 


« Abyſſus abyſſum invocat. What did the wicked Guarino 
« do, in order to hide his wicked fin ? Alas! he cut the 
« young lady's throat, and ſecretly buried her body under 


i <« a heap of ſtones. 
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& The dreadful feat being atchieved, Guarino went on 


in his wonted eourſe, and continued a while to impoſe 
himſelf for a ſaint upon the few inhabitants of the wil- 


© derneſs, But his crime, though it eſcaped the notice 


of others, neyer could eſcape his own; and the con- 
ſciouſneſs of it tormented him ſo much and ſo inceſ- 


ſantly, that, unable to bear it, he reſolved at laſt, to 


take a journey to Rome, to confeſs himſelf to the Pope, 


and ſue for that abſolution which, he thought, never 


could be granted him by any body but his Holineſs, 


The Pope's hair Rood an end upon hearing of ſo hor- 
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rible a crime, and told Guarino, that it was not to be 


expiated but by going back to his hermitage quite 
naked and upon four, like a beaſt; adding that he 


was never to attempt walking in an erect poſture again, 
until he received a poſitive command from heaven to 


do 10 


ce The injunction was hard; yet Guarino complied with 
t. He ſtripped and began his journey back to Mon- 
ſerrate. In a little time his hair grew ſo long all about 
his body, that he look d rather like a bear, than like a 


human creatu re. 


« Thus did Guarino crawl about for ſome years, avoid- 
ing as much as he could the few habitations that were 
VoL, II. EK k « in 
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and going only towards oo in 1 of food. 


It happened one e day, that the * Catalonia, 
father to the murther'd young lady, being upon a hunt- 
ing match, faw Guarino as he attempted to clamber 
over a cliff to get at ſome wild roots. The fight of ſo 
extraordinary a monſter made the prince approach in 
order to attack it; but finding it was not ſo wild as he 
had conceived at firſt fight, and that it ſuffered two or 
three blows in a moſt humble poſture, he ordered his at- 
tendants to chain it, and carry it to Barcelona, where he 


« uſed to keep it in his own apartment, feeding it with 


cc 


cruſts and bones as he was at dinner, and often divert- 


ing himfelf and his courtiers by kicking it about, and 


making it continually play a thouſand anticks. 


This kind of life proved much more hard ach mort 


fying to Guarino, than that of wandering about the 
mountains. Yet he bore it with ſuch perfect patience 
and reſignation, that at laſt it atoned for his crime. One 
day as the count was at his dinner, and the monſter was 
by him, a tremendous voice reſounded from on high, 
that laid, « Riſe 2 Guarino, riſe up: thy fin is for- 


given. 


« The poor penitent, who had long wiſh'd in vain for 
ſuch a command, ſtood preſently upon two, and turning 
« Bs 
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* his eyes up to heaven, ſpoke ele thanks with 


* audible voice and n 


vgs 


. You may tithe Bm both 4 count 
« and his attendants at this unexpected adventure. Having 
thus broken his ſeptennial ſilence, Guurino related with 


4 a flood of tears his whole ſtory to the thunder-ſtruck 


( ſovereign, and implored a pe which was eaſily 


« granted. The count ordered him to be waſh'd and 


cCloathed; then went with him to the mountain in 
4 ſearch of the place where his unhappy daughter had 
been murthered, with an intention to give her re- 


mains a more decent burial than they had had from her 


<« pitileſs lover. When lo! miracle upon miracle ! They 
found the princeſs alive juſt by the place where ſhe had 


« received the wound, which was ftill open, and the blood | 


« ſtill ſtreaming down her breaft to the ground. 


« Who will attempt to tell the mixed grief and joy of 


« a father at ſuch a fight! HE had her taken directly to 
« her cell, where a ſurgeon ſoon cured her. It is needleſs 
to tell, that ſhe had repented time enough the fins com- 
mitted with Gmtrino, and recommended herſelf fo fer- 
« yorouſly to the Virgin Mary at the time he drew his 


- 


* 
00 


« knife upon her, that the Virgin Mary took pity on her, 


4 and preſerved her life i in that wonderous manner. 
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« As ſoon as the princeſs was reſtored to her - former 


health, ſhe ordered a church and convent to be erected 


on the very ſpot where Guarino had treated her ſo bar- 
barouſly. The chu rch ſhe dedicated to her patroneſs, 
not. only for the favour received, but alſo becauſe a moſt 
miraculous image of her had been found concealed juſt 


about that time in one of the ny hollows, that are 
about the mountain, 


As to the convent, the princeſs begg d of her father 
that it ſhould be given to the Benedictine monks, who 
have ſucceſſively been in poſſeſſion of it from that time 
to this day. And thus ends the hiſtory of the miracu- 


lous Nueſtra Senora de Monſerrate. 


That mountain I had in fight on my left hand during 


this whole day. It is a long ridge, that makes the oddeſt 
appearance at a diſtance, ſhowing many broken hills of 
ſeveral ſizes, ſome of which muſt offer very tremendous 
perpendicular precipices on each of their fides, T he 
higheſt of thoſe hills denominates the whole ridge, that 
divides Catalonia in two pretty equal parts. The church 
and convent lie towards the foot of that high hill, and 
from thence, up through a moſt craggy winding path, 
you reach the ſummit of it, viſiting | in your way ſeveral 
little hermitages formed on the various brows of the cliffs, 
and finding a monk in each hermitage. By the Canon's 


account, 
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account, the various proſpects from thoſe hermitages must ; 
be no leſs awful than pictureſque. | People of all condi- | 
tions continually go from all parts of the catholic world, 
but moſt particularly from the ſeveral provinces of Spain, 

to viſit that ſanctuary, which holds as great a treaſure, 
they ſay, as that at Loreto, if not a greater. The monks, 
who are above a hundred, uſe open hoſpitality to every 
body that goes there, be who it will, havin g a large i in- 
eome for the purpoſe, beſides that the order is continually 
lending ſome of its meinbers not only i into the neighbour- 
ing provinces, but even into the moſt diftant parts of the M4 
kingdom, in queſt of alms for the ſanctuary. It is however 
cuſtomary for the rich that viſit it, to make ſome return in 
money to the monks for their entertainment, and' the poor | 
only are allowed to live there for nothing during three days. 
The whole buſineſs in ſhort, is managed at Monſerrate 
Juſt as it is at Loretto, and there are ſome days in the year 
ſet apart for the celebration of ſolemn feſtivals, that draw 
thouſands of people to viſit the place, whom the monks. 
take care to furniſh with ficient victuals and acco mma- 
dations durin 8 thoſe days. 


Many are the fruitful valleys that one meets between 
thoſe frightful hills; and numberleſs ſprings from the rocks 


join not ſar from the convent to form a. ſmall river called 
Lobregat, the water of which 1 is reckoned the moſt ſalu- 


brious 1 in Catalonia. 
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The territory of Piers, which I choſe to croſs 8 foot 

towards evening, is inexpreſſibly fine, but I will not tire 

you with deſcriptions, that would be repeated at every 

Rep. I haye juſt had a very good ſupper, and I ſee that 

the bed is clean and 9 856 e e 8 and 
undreſs. 


A PosTscaier to pleaſe Batiſte, who tells me, that, 
having alighted to drink at Fuente de la Reyna, a village 
about a league from hence, he has been told, that many of 
the houſes there, are well ſupplied with water by means of 
braſs-cocks fixed in one of the walls of the ground-floor 
rooms; and he aſſures me, that he ſaw himſelf one of thoſe 
cocks at the inn where he drank. Pray, Monſieur, ſays 
Batiſte, don't fail to note this down, ſaying that I made 
the obſervation, and not you. Thus your brothers, when 
they come to read your letters, ſhall ſee that I was not an 
idle ſcrvant, but help'd my maſter as much as I could. 


Batiſte's deſire is too Juſt not to be complied with, and 


I will alſo add, that at Yalbona, (another village about 
half a league oft ) he has filled the Borracho with a wine, 

that I think equal, if not preferable, to the beſt Syracuſe 
I ever taſted, The honeſt fellow knows very well what 
he is about, when good wine is to be had. The villages we 
croſſed to-day, were at ſo ſhort a diſtance from each other, 
as by the help of ſome exaggeration one might ſay, that 
this day's N was performed through a ſingle village. 
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Induſtry and aol of. the en gs nn Their 
piety. A beavy poll. A fleep hill. Fines formed into 
7 Yoon. Streets at ti * N paved. 


| | Barcelona, OR. 28, 1760: 


\HOSE 4. ao the Spaniards with idleneſs, 
ail erin to make an exception in favour of the 
Galen ruſticks, whom I found this morning at work 
by moon- light in the fields, as ne Pw by 
four o'clock. 


How, faid I, does it happen, that theſe people are fo 
diligent in quitting their beds, and rife ſo early for ſuch a 
purpoſe? Surely the fellows get up thus betimes to their 
labours, that they may avoid fatiguing themſelves during 
the burning bout of the nenn! 6 


gee how travellers are quick i in finding out the reaſon 
of things! I had ſcarce formed the thought, when T 
laughed at my il-natured ſagacity, as J recollected that 
the weather was then ſo cold, that the mid-day hours 
could not prove troubleſome to the huſbandmen. Let 
therefore the nn e have the praiſe they ſo well 
deſerve: 
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deſerve of an activity and induſtry, which is N not 


to be matched any where. 


Nor is that activity the only quality i in with that merits 
my commendation. Their piety has likewiſe a Juſt claim 
to it, as I heard them loudly recite their prayers while 
they buſied themſelves with their loppingknives about 


their vines and mulber y trees. 


I have been at times an early riſer myſelf in Sie 
countries, moſt eſpecially when on a journey. But although 
the peaſantry of every country be in general very ready to 
get up betimes to their works, yet I never obſerved them 
any where to riſe ſo early, as J find them to do in the 
neighbourhood of Piera. My good Canon aſſures me, 
that the Aragonians do not yield much to the Catalans in 
this particular; yet he owns that the Catalans are the moſt 
active people throu ghout Spain, and aſſigns a good reaſon 
for it. The reaſon is, ſays he, that, from the age of 
fifteen to ſixty, the poor Catalans are obliged to pay a ca- 
pitation of * forty four reals annually, beſides their quota 


of the taxes that are laid in common on all ſubjects. T hat 


Y3 


heavy capitation, continues the Canon, was laid on the 
Catalans by Philip V, to puniſh them for their obſtinate 
adherence to his com petitor Charles i in the long ſucceſſion- 
war as they call it. „ 7 


* About twelve ſhillings Engliſh money. x. 


1 


See what the little get by meddling in the conteſts of 
the great! The common people of Catalonia , and the 
peaſantry eſpecially, had ſurely no need of concerning 
themſelves about the ſucceſſion, as, whoever conquered, 
they, were ſtill to continue 1 under an unc ontroled govern- 
ment. But the multitude was always fooliſh throughout 
the world, and is always made a tool to carry points that 
concern them but very little, or very remotely: nor will 
they ever be perſuaded, that with reſpe& to them, it mat- 
ters but very little how and by whom they are governed. 
Inſtead of holding their peace, and playing merely the 
ſpectators, as ſome other Spaniards did upon that occaſion; 
inſtead of leaving the two princes to fight it out as well as 
they could, the filly Catalans liſtened to the ſeducive voice 
of numerous emiſſaries from Auſtria and from England, 
who made them believe they would all be rich, all happy, 
all glorious, if Charles could prevail. The effect of ſuch 
promiſes was, that the poor fellows quitted their plou ghs 
and their looms, took up ſwords and firelocks, and 
marched bravely againſt Philip, declaring that they would 


have a German king, and not a F rench one. 


But what availed their 2 nn and their fighting | 
Philip prevailed, becauſe the Germans could do but little 


for Charles; and the Engliſh, who had long ſupported 
him powerfully, grew at laſt tired of it, and dropped him. 


Deſerted and given up by the allies of Charles, the 
wretched Catalans were conſidered by the victor as rcbels 


a: (+. | L1 | and 
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and traytors. Many: of them had fallen in war; but they 
were now hanged, beheaded, ſent to the gallies, and ha- 
raſſed and tormented in other various ways. Then a capita- 
tion was laid upon them, and entailed upon their poſterity, 
who are now forced to get up long before the ſun to earn 
it, and atone for the great folly of their forefathers. Twas 
res age is the beſt general advice that prudence can give; 
and if every Catalan, inſtead of Biva el Rey Don Carlos, 
had faid to himſelf and to his countrymen tuas res age, 
they might have prevented the great calamities that over 
took them for the want of ſuch an adrien 
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In the beg of Pierd there is an eminent hill, 
the ſouthern ſide of which is ſo ſteep, that people are 
obliged to lay hold of ropes fixed to ſtrong poles, in order: 
to keep themſelves. upright while they ſtalk from vine to 
vine to pluck the grapes that cover all that fide. Should 
they truſt themſelves there without the help of thoſe ropes, 
the leaſt remiſſneſs of attention in ſtepping, might cauſe a 
very miſchievous tumble. I wonder how people could 

take it into their heads to plant vines on ſo inconvenient a 
ſpot: but the trouble of the vintagers is very well repaid 
by the goodneſs of thoſe grapes, which yield the malt ex- 


cellent wine that is drank in Catalonia. 


About noon we reached a little village called Molin 
de Neys, where Don Miguel de Vallejo, brother to my 
friend the Canon, was waiting g for his arrival, having been 


previouſly 


. 


29 
previouſly informed that the Canon rin be there et 


dinner-time, 


Don Sara n abe 6 in a nn we * and 
had brought two more gentlemen with him. In an inſtant 
we became the beſt friends in the world, and dined chear- 
fully together. After dinner they trotted off, after having 
got a promiſe that Cornacthini and I, ſhall dine with them 
to-morrow. I willked dete the beſt part from Molin 
de Reys to this town, with a proſpect ſufficiently fine all 
around me, to put any body in mind of the Elyſian fields. 
It conſiſted of an endleſs continuation of vines ſupported 
by mulberry-trees regularly planted, the vine-branches fo 
diſpoſed, as to form rich feſtoons from one tree to the other. 
I have ſeen ſuch feſtooned vineyards in ſome parts of Italy, 
| eſpecially ly in the dutchies of Mantua and Modena, with this 
only difference from the Catalonian faſhion, that, inſtead 
of mulberry-trees, the Modeneſe and Mantuan vines are 

ſu een by elms. 


Think how rich 1 Catalonian foil We be, het af. 
fords nouriſhment not only to thoſe vines and mulberries, 
but alſo to the wheat that is ſowed under their ſhade! 
Nay, there are vineyards in this country, in which, after 
the corn-crop, they get another of ſome other grain. 
What a delightful object to the eyes of the honeſt huſband- 
man to ſee ſo much fertility come thus forth to reward his 
Wg labore} k 
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During a good mile from the town the road lies per- 
fectly even and ſtraight, and is bordered on each fide by 


orange and mulberry trees alternately planted. I heir pro- 


dul Lam hold, ongkes. a park fe e income. 


Barcelona is not three full miles i in 1 "ah 
fortification all round, and a fine citadel adjoining. The 
ſtreets, all paved with flat ſtones, are ſo narrow for the 


greateſt part, as not to admit of two voitures a-breaft. | 


However, thoſe who keep coaches and chariots are ſo very 
few, that no narrow ſtreet is embarraſſed by their con- 
courſe. I intend to ſtay here a couple of days; but have 


no hopes of telling you any thing intereſting during the 


interval, as I do not underſtand the language, of is 


n 
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97 ituation, climate, and price of things at Barcelona, Ie 
5 O's Jo _— citadel: Not 


1215605 1 08; 495 3 
15 H 1 8 is the beſt built town I have as yet ſeen in 

Spain, and more than ſuthciently decorated with 
palaces, churches, and other edifices, ſome of which 
would be conſidered as magnificent even in cities of the 


: 4 8 
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The ftustion of Barcelona cannot be more advantageous, 
having the ſex before, a fine hill on one fide, and a plain 
behind moiſtened by a number of little ſtreams, which 
are eaſily made ſubſervient to the 2 of A 
and aamncmen roger 


No climate is BG or | healthie "rt _ 55 che 
the Britiſh conſul, who has refided here a good number of 
years. Frequent breezes ventilate the air in ſummer; and 
the little mow that falls in winter, ſeldom keeps a whole 
night unmelted on the ground. I leave you to imagine, 
adds the conſul, how delicious the ſpring and autumn 
muſt be where the ſummeT and winter zap thus wv open 


and agreeable. 


The ſurprizing fertility of the country around, ſupplies 
theſe inhabitants with the greateſt plenty of proviſions; 
and although money circulates pretty freely amongſt them 
by means of their commerce and manufactures, yet all the 
neceſſaries of life are as cheap here as in any of the moſt 
inland towns. Three pounds of good bread coſt no more 
than a reäl, as does the quantity of wine that would fill 
two bottles. Butcher's meat ſells for leſs than half a real 
the pound of ſixteen ounces; and a dozen of pigeons, or 
a couple of the beſt fowl, or a full grown turkey, may 
be had for little more than three reals. Oil, which is an 
article of great conſumption here, as it is in all other 


| ou: countries, ſells alſo near as cheap as wine; and. 
pulſe, 


. 
dulſe, herbages, and fruit, together with ſea-fiſh of va- 
rious kinds, abound at ſuch a rate the whole year round, 
that none needs to fear ſtarving who can but earn one real 
within the four and twenty hours. Fuel ſeems to be the 
only thing that is not cheap in proportion to the reſt: but 
little of it is wanting where the mildneſs of the climate re- 
quires almoſt no domeſtick firing out of the kitchen. 
The harbour of this town, though ſufficiently large, is 
not deep enou gh to receive any war- ſhips; and the ſhallow- 
neſs of its water is cauſed by the great quantities of ſand 
continually driven in by the ſea. 


Tis true that there are engines conſtantly playing to 
clear off that ſand: yet all that thoſe engines can do, is to 
keep the baſon in ſuch a ſtate, as to admit of merchant 
ſhips not exceeding four or five hundred tons burthen. 


The mouth of the harbour is ſecured by various batteries 
placed on the lower and fortified parts of a promontory, 
which lies- on the right of the harbour as you go out, and 
has a full command both of the harbour and the town. 
Mongiovick is the name of that promontory, on the ſummit 
of which, as I am told, there are ſtill ſome mouldered re- 
mains of a light-houſe that was erected by the Romans. 


Of the four gates that the town has, chere are two on 
the ſea-ſide, at one of which people go out, but muſt 
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come in at the other. A good contrivance to facilitate the 
inſpection of whatever is not to be introduced without the 
2 us paying of the cuſtom· duties | 


Within the town and juſt % the Au there is a 
large ſquare called La Rambla, where on ſummer- even- 
ings people of both ſexes reſort to walk and confabulate 
until ſupper- time, and oſten during the beſt part of the 
night, as it is the general cuſtom in all the hot parts of 
Spain, where every town has a ſquare, or at leaſt a ſtreet, 
dedicated to ſuch evening converſation. 


The citadel already mentioned is ſo well kept in repair, 
that it looks as if it had been but lately built, though it is 
near two centuries old. *Tis a large and regular hexagon, 
with cuvettes in the ditches,. and demilunes on every cur- 
tain, beſides ſome advanced works on the fide of the coun- 
try, which are all mined. It has long had the reputation 
of being as ſtrong a fortreſs: as the very ſtrongeſt in Flan- 
ders: but like all citadels that are too large, and lie on a 
flat ground, it requires little leſs than an army to defend 
it; and you know what a dreadful inconvenience attends 
numerous garriſons, which are ſoon ſtarved when the 


enemy has. c once ee himſelf of the country around. 
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A new town, Las Minas and Gages are two brave men. 


Barcelona, Oct. 30, 1760. 

eee has of late years been here thriving 
at ſuch a rate, and cauſing ſuch an exorbitant addi- 

tion of inhabitants, that the government, unwilling to en- 
large Barcelona at the expence of its ſurrounding fortifica- 
tions, yet deſirous to aſſiſt an encreaſe of population which 
might have been checked for want of room, ordered that 
a new town ſhould be built about a mile diſtant from this. 
What name this new town is to have, ſeems not yet de- 
termined. Some call it /a Ciudad Nueva, ſome Barcelona 
la Nueva, and ſome Barceloneta. I ſuppoſe that its limits 
will depend on the concourſe of builders and ſettlers, who 
will contract or enlarge the preſent outline, which encloſes 
an oblong ſquare, half a mile on one fide, and three quar- 
ters of a mile on the other. 


It gives pleaſure to ſee the pretty uniformity of what 
is already built, as the parts of every houſe run parallel 
from end to end of every ſtreet. No houſe has more than 
two ſtories, beſides the ground-floor ; and the ſtreets are 
wide enough to admit of two, and even three vehicles 


a-breaſt. 
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a-breaſt. The outlide of every Whey is cover'd with 
white plaiſter, which, as it was laid on very ſmooth, ſhines 
like marble but half poliſhed. Yet the glare proves not 
_ offenſive, becauſe the intercolumniations are coloured with 
a pale red, and the window-ſhutters (all due ward placed) 


ane ee 


8 Qnicondition-chat they conform to chat plan of ſtrict 
unlſormity and provided they be Catholics Krangers are 
admitted, indiſtinctly with the natives, to build there as 
many houſes as they chuſe; and, as well as the natives, 

they have the ſoil for ee 1 for bans eng which 
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'To this advange you a add two more : that of na- 
turalizing themſelves by ſuch means, without any other 
formality, and of having the faith of government pledged 
that they ſhall never pay any ground-rent, nor other tax 
whatever, on account of any building, whether houſe, 
ſtorehouſe, or of any other kin # that they may there erect. 


The renowned Marquis de las Minas, who has been 
ſome years governor of this principality, gives himſelf no 
reſt in forwarding the building of this new town: and 
ſuch have been his efforts, that it contains already three 
thouſand inhabitants, amongſt whom there are not a few 
vho are merchants and traders of conſiderable note. 


Vo I. II. Rn. Beſides 
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Beſides the pecuniary aſſiſtance that the generous marquis 

has afforded to ſome in the building of their houſes, and 
the various ſums lent without intereſt! to others, in order 
to enable them to ſettle there, he has alſo laid out ſeveral 
- thouſands of (a doubloons (not leſs than twenty thouſand) 
in erecting a moſt magnificent church, which is to ſerve: 
the new town as cathedral. Many parts of that church 
are of white marble, eſpecially the front, which is not 
wanting in pillars, ſtatues, and other coſtly ornaments. 
A noble fellow that Las Minas, and much more eſtimable 
for the lofty ſpirit which makes him forward that work, 
than for the generalſhip which rendered him eres 
in Italy during the laſt war! I cannot help remarking, 
that the two very generals who chiefly commanded in 
that war againſt us and the Germans, happen at this pre- 
ſent time to prove the two greateſt benefactors. of this. 
country, as Las Minas is building a new town in Cata- 
lonia, while Cages i is making new roads throughout Na- 


Var TC, 


(a) A doublaon is about fifteen ſhillings Engliſh money. 
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Fo nives as to the table, P.3 arious manu fabtures. PI enty 
of Ter, and ae} A coach hired. x 


; | Bas eee Oct. 31, 1760. 
Tu H R additional tax of forty-four reals was not the 
| only puniſhment inflicted on the Catalans for their 


ſiding with the competitor of Philip V. The uſe of all 
ſorts of weapons was interdicted them, and with ſo much 
rigour, that they not only were forbidden under the moſt 
ſevere penalties to carry a knife in their pockets, but they 

were not even permitted to have more than one at table; 

and that one they were alſo commanded to ſecure to the 
table itſelf by a long chain, for the uſe of carving and 
cutting when at their meals. 


It is rokable that the Catalans did not fail to ſubmit 1 
to this odd law while it was new. But as the government 11 
has had no reaſon this long while to ſuſpect them of diſaf- 
fection, no body now cares what knives they carry in their 
pockets, nor how many they have on their boards. How- 
ever, the cuſtom. ſtill continues amongſt the lower claſſes, 
and at the poſadas and ventas, to have a large carving-knite 


faſtened to an iron chain ;' the chain nailed to the table- 
corner. 
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Far from being diſaffected to the preſent government, 
the Catalans feem quite enamoured of their king; and 
for no bad reafon, as his majeſty forgave the principality 
every maruvedi of the arrears that were due to the royal 
treaſury, on the day that he landed on this ſhore from 


Naples. Thoſe arrears had gone on encreaſing during 


three or four years when the harveſts had not proved plen- 
tiful, and amounted to little leſs than two hundred thouſand 


pounds ſterling at his majeſty's arrival. To remit fuch a 
ſum was an act of munificence, which, as it was accom- - 
panied by many gracious words, quite won him the hearts 
of theſe people; and all traces of paſt ſufferings and paſt 
me! ſeem now entirely obliterated. 


As Cadiz is the moſt flouriſhing town the Spaniards 
have on the Ocean, ſo is Barcelona on the Mediterranean. 
Many are the manufactures that are here carried on with a 
ſpirit not much known in other parts of Spain; and the 
moſt conſiderable of them I take to be that of firelocks 
and piſtols, of which theſe armourers make enough to 
furniſh near the whole kingdom, beſides the vaſt numbers. 
ſhipped off for the Spaniſh dominions in the new world. 
am even aſſured that the N capolitan troops are ſupplied. 
with ſuch weapons from this town, in conſequence of the 
regulations made by this king before he placed his fon upon 
the throne that he quitted for this. 


Next 
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Next to the fire-arms manufacture comes that of edged 
weapons, razors included, with whatever comes under the 
denomination of ſteel-ware. The blades of Barcelona 
have the reputation of being little inferior to thoſe of To- 
ledo; and the razors made here, I prefer to thoſe of Eng- 
hind, now I have tried them ſufficiently ; though not for 
their beauty or finenefs, but only for their make, as they 
do quicker execution upon a ftrong beard, in conſequence 
of their being 9 and heavier | than the 9 2 

razors. | 


The manufacture of woolen blankets is alſo one of the 
moſt conſiderable. No leſs than eighty thouſand of them 
are yearly exported to various nations. The Italians buy 
about fix thonfand a year for their ſhare, This I have 
been told at Dun Miguel's by a gentleman, who has ſome 
inſpection over the trade and manufactures of this town. 


It is needleſs to mention the Barcelona-handkerchiefs, 


as they are known throughout Italy full as well as thoſe 
of Vi gevano. Some of theſe handkerchiefs were ſhown 


me, that fell for eighty, and even a hundred reals a-piece ; * 
and I own that I never ſaw any thing finer of the kind. 
The beſt that come from the Eaſt Indies are but indifferent 


when 1 to the beſt that are made here. 


Few towns, in proportion to their extent, abound: 


with ſo many — as — becauſe the greater 
| part 
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part of the: cloathing for the Spaniſh ere ben in en 
and beyond fea, is made * n yok Tot 


At the 2 5 Dor N 9211 I hen 190 permitted to 

viſit the Tarazana; ;. that is, the arſenal, or dock, in which 
they build but very few. ſhips, and of the inferior ſizes 
only. But it is there that the king of Spain has his greateſt 
foundery for great guns, and there is caſt almoſt all the 
cannon the kingdom wants, beſides what is ſent to Ame- 
rica, Many are alſo the military ſtores that are provided 
in that areſenal, both for the ſea and land ſervice ; but 
the enumeration would be long and tedious. 


'Tis now near noon, and Cornacchini calls me to dinner 
that we may be gone this afternoon, and advance ſome 
leagues homewards before it is night. In partnerſhip with 
an Andaluſian clergyman who goes to Rome, we have 
hired a coach that is to carry us fo far as Antibes for * five 
and twenty doubloons. Six female mules are to draw it, 
and two ſtout fellows to lead it. Batifte and Cornacchini's 
ſervant ſhall ride on the coach box; and conſidering what 
a quantity of luggage we carry, together with the diſtance 
between Antibes and Barcelona, I think we go very cheap. 
The clergyman has no ſervant, and but a {mall port- 
manteau ; therefore we have agreed that he ſhall pay but 
a trifle, We would even have given him his paſlage for 


* Lille more than eighteen pounds Engliſb money, 105 
— — the 
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the mere pleaſure of his Company, if he had been willing 
other, as he came to us from another inn, to know whether 
we could make room for him in the coach. He looks 
rather cloudy than ſereſe, nor do we expect that he will 
prove ſo agreeable as my Canon of Siguenza. However 
I hope, with Cornacchinis aſſiſtance, to make him ae 
ſe ocial and merry, whatever his looks may forebode. 
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1 have nothing to add —_ regard to 6 xy 
that. the locanda, or inn, called 4a Fonda, is by much the 
beſt which ! have as yet been in ſince I left London. Tis 
kept by: an honeſt Milaneſe, who deals largely i in wine, and 
exports quantities to ſeveral parts of Europe. His wine- 
vaults are one of the greateſt curioſities in this town. He 
made me pay at the rate of fourteen reals a day for a good. 


dinner, a good ſupper, and a good bed. 1 don't think. 
he has gained a real by the bargains | 
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Politeneſs of cuſtom-men. Manner of travelling in 2 ta- 
lonia. Catalonian ouſkins. WVames of the ſbe- mules.. 


| Linaz, or Linarez, Oct. 31, at night, 1760. 


M 0 NGS T the benefactors of mankind I venerate 
none ſo much as him who invented the letters of the 


alphabet, By the eaſy means of about two dozen of ſigns, 
to 
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think, do to A wonderful art Bleſed be the me- 
mory of him who found it. $2-8tt 28... 


In chat art 1 dis lng een eee deen 
tion of a ſkilful man, and am unwilling to believe that my 
endeavours have proved entirely vain. But grant my 
powers of combining thoſe two dozen of ſigns, to be ever 
ſo prodigious, yet it would not be poſſible to form a good 
letter with the account of what I heard, ſaw, thought, 
or did between the town of Barcelma, and the village of 
Lind, as I neither ſaw, nor heard, nor thought, nor did 
any thing deſerving the leaſt alphabetical decoration ; and 

I would ſpare you the trouble of reading that account, 
were it not for that kind of obligation I am now under, 
to keep up to the uſual method of daily writing whenever 
I have a quarter of an hour to ſpare. 


We left Barcelona a little after one. At the gate we 
came out, the cuſtom-men relied upon our word that we 
had nothing cuſtomable amongſt our things, and civilly 
exempted us from the vexation of ſeeing our trunks diſ- 
compoſed. It is faid in ſeveral itineraries through 
Spain, that travellers are inſolently treated by that fort 
of people, to the end that they may extort what ought 
not to be extorted : but whatever may have been the 
practice of former times, I may now aver. the contrary 
from my. own experience at five Spaniſh cuſtom- houſes; 

that 
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that is, at Badajoz, Toledo, Madrid, Zaragoza, and 
Barcelona. 


Our mules did not ceaſe trotting and gallopping, till at 
fix we reached this village of Linum. The country we 
croſſed is all beautiful and thickly inhabited by poultry 
and ſwine, as well as by men. We ran little leſs than 
ſeven leagues in about five hours. I muſt tell you how 
our two muleteers manage this journey. One of them fits 
on the coach-box, not to hold any rein or bridle, which 
are no parts of the beaſts' accoutrement, but only to laſh 
them with a long whip, and hoot, and cry, and frighten 
them ſtraight onwards, while the other does the ſame as 
he runs a- foot like a deſperado. Each mule has been 
made acquainted with her own name by dint of blows, as 
I take it; and it is ſurpriſing to fee how each of them is 
obedient to the voices of our conductors, and with what 
promptitude each quickens or ſlackens her pace, and con- 


forms to the march of the reſt the inſtant ſhe is bid, 


Having enjoyed his ſeat for about a mile, or a mile 
and a half, the fellow jumps down; and his companion 
Tprings up into it, with a nimbleneſs that would do honour 
to a cat. Such is to be their alternate exerciſe during 
the journey. They both wear light jackets and thin 
trowſers, and have their ſeet adorned with the Catalonian 
buſkin, which is formed of a piece of leather wrapped 
round the foot, and tied over the ancles in a manner, that 

Vo I. II. Nn appears 
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appears odd enough to an unaccuſtomed eye. I ſhall 
walk but very little through France if the fellows go every 
day the pace they went this afternoon ; and ſhall of courſe 


have but very little to write, as he that runs inſtead of 


walking, eannot ſee much, though he had the eyes of 
Argus. 


Here you have the names of our ſhe-mules. Roxa, 


Fea, Mohina, Parda, Chica, Rapeſa. 
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The great mountains are in fight. An adventure which 
makes room for ſome political conſiderations. 


Puentemay6r, Nov.1, 1760. 

F OR the firſt time in my life I was to- day admitted 
into the noble preſence of the Pirenean mountains, 

an honour I had longed for theſe many years, as I often 


heard that their eminencies were the only rivals their high- 


neſſes the Alps ever had 1 in Europe.. 


The nearer I have been approaching thoſe tremendous 
hills ever fince I croſſed the river Cinca, the more I have 
found the people courteous and refpectful. Almoſt every 
man I look at, pulls off his hat, and every ſhe drops me 
a curteſy. No muleteer, no pedlar, no ruſtick do I fre 


at 
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at his victuals in the inns T enter, but will point ſerene to 
the diſh before him, and beg of me to partake of his meal 
if he catches my eye ſtopping but an inſtant upon what he 
is cating, or when I expreſs the uſual wiſh, * much 
good may it do him. 


by Having dined-at a place called Las Mallorquinas, we 
croſſed Girona towards evening, and came to this village 
of PR to deep. 


D is a 1 and fortified town, that ſeems full of 
ans It has ſome fine public walks out of the gates, 
and a territory that appears delightful. This is all I can 
tell you of Girona, as we did only croſs it without alight- 
ing: but we met with a ſmall adventure there, that I 

judge to be well worth recording. 


As we entered at the gate, an officer of the garriſon 
who kept guard there, bid us with a pretty inſolent tone 
of voice to produce our paſſports, putting on a moſt ill- 
humoured frown while he aſked us the cuſtomary queſtions 
about our reſpective qualities, and affecting to ſtare us 
in the face with a look of contempt that every one of us 


thought to be _— odious. 


Strange, that any body ſhould be ſo wrong-headed, as 
to make himſelf diſagreeable without a ſhadow of provo- 
cation, and prove offenſive to no manner of purpoſe ! Yet 

Nn2 | there 


„„ 
there are mortals in this world, who will behave with ſuc 
unaccountable groſſneſs for no other apparent reaſon, but 
to have you informed, that they are worthleſs and hateful 
brutes, and * to ſhow that they are ſuch. 


Mine officer was the ſecond ſhocking Spaniard I 
have as yet met in Spain. Do you remember the old 
Colonel at * San Pedro? That Colonel was the firſt. 
However the moſt beaſtly of the two was undoubtedly the 
officer, who, befides his abſurd rudeneſs to us, took the 
liberty to give a kick to one of our muleteers, and for no 
other reaſon but becauſe he betrayed ſome impatience at 

our being detained there longer than the reading of our 
paſſports required while night was approaching, and we 
had ſtill two leagues to go. 


The inſolence of that as conſidered together with: 
that of the old Colonel at San Pedro, makes me think, 
that much military overbearing takes place in this country, 

as it does in many other: in our dear Piedmont, for in- 
N ſtance, where the formidable ſons of Mars often aſſume 
0 the privilege of being inſolent to the lower claſſes, and 
| treating them arbitrarily with total impunity. 


What a difference between thoſe countries and the glo- 
| rious iſle of Great Britain, where neither Colonel nor Cap- 


* See letter XLIL. 
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tain, nor indeed any perſon of any rank whatſoever, dares 
to treat the meaneſt plebeian with ſuch indignity as that 
of the Girona- officer to our mu leteer, or the San Pedro- 
Colonel to our caleſſeros 


So far, you will ſay, the Engliſh are much better oft 
than the Spaniards and the Piedmonteſe; and ſo far the 
conſtitution of their government ought to be that of every 
government. But every medal has its reverſe, as we phraſe 
it; and by way of counterballance to that advantage, the 
Engliſh labour under a diſadvantage, to which a Spaniard 
and a Piedmonteſe could no more be reconciled, than an 
Engliſhman to the arbitrary behaviour * a ons officer 
to a Spaniſh . 


The diſadvantage I mean, is, that the lower claſſes in 
England make by much too light of the higher, and ſeem 
to have no reverence for what in all countries is conſi- 
dered and termed the better ſort. The Engliſh populace 
will too often force even a lord to give a ſilly cry in favour 

of this and that candidate at an election, and tumble a 
gentleman into the mud, or fling dirt at his coach, or break 
his windows, upon their coming to the knowledge that 
fuch a gentleman is not of the party, which mere chance, or 
fondneſs for noiſe, or ſome ſuch other potent cauſe, has 
made them. eſpouſe the day or the week before. The 
Engliſh populace will ſtop the vehicle of a lady going to. 
a maſk, and force her with a. moſt arbitrary violence to 
uncover 


1 
uncover her face, that they may look at her: a piece of 
rudeneſs that nothing could reconcile mankind to, but 
the fondeſt partiality to national abuſes and irregularities 
when grown inveterate. What ſignifies enumerating in- 
ſtances of the contemptuous irreverence, with which the 
high in England are treated by the low? Too many 
might be produced, that would make a Spaniard ſhud- 


ger as much as I did at the brutal conduct of the officer 
of to- day. 


Such is the natural perverſeneſs of human nature, that 
it will never be poſſible for human wiſdom to ſtrike out 
a ſet of laws, ſufficient to contain both the great and 
the ſmall within juſt limits, and keep government equi- 
diſtant from the rocks of tyranny and the ſhallows of li- 
centiouſneſs. Truſt the better ſort with any portion of 
arbitrary power, and you render them haughty and op- 
| preſſive: but on the other hand, what will be the con- 
4 ſequence if you ſhorten the diſtance between the great 
| and the ſmall by means of laws of a levelling tendency, 

and thus attempt to allay the natural bitterneſs of the life 
1 that the poor multitude muſt lead ? That ſame poor mul- 
| titude will ſoon turn daring in this caſe ; will prove un- 
=. toward and diſreſpectful ; and will even be tyrannical on 
many and many occaſions. Which of the two evils will 
| you decide to be the lighter ? The inſolence of the great 
to the ſmall, or that of the ſmall to the great? 


Baſtiano 


. 
| Baſtian, ſaid J to the Muleteer while we were at ſup- 
per, I muſt give you thanks for your prudence in put- 
ting up with the brutality of the Captain at Girona. Had 
you reſented it, who knows how the ſoldiers upon guard 
would have treated us all, and how long _— would have 
detained us there 


For my part, interrupted Batiſte with fury, had the 
officer uſed me as he has Baftidno, I would have given 
him an coup de piſtolet. 
HJabeas como loco, quoth Baſtiano. 


Batiſte, ſaid I, your friend Baſtiano ſays, that you 7a/k 
like a fool. But pray, Monſieur le Bravache, what piſtol 
would you have made uſe of to kill the officer. Have 
you forgotten, that at Zaragozza you loſt the only one 
we had, ſince its fellow was ſtolen from us by the ſoldiers 
at Talavera? But look here, my friend Baſtiano. 1 ſay, 
that I approve very much of your calm conduct at G- 
rona, for which el Senor Cormacchini and I have reſolved 
to make you this ſmall preſent. By your prudence you 
faved us ſome trouble : You therefore deſerve ſome ac- 
knowledgment from us. Continue to behave like your- 
felf to the end of our journey, avoid with the utmoſt 
care to bring yourſelf or us into any ſquabble, and we 
ſhall not forget you and your companion when at An- 
tibes, Nor do you mind this filly Frenchman, who will 

ſwagger, 
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ſwagger, and vapour, and cleave mountains, becauſe he 
has none of your manly good ſenſe and chriſtian coolneſs. 


This ſhort exhortation, which I thought neceſſary at 


the eve of entering France, will, I hope, have a good 
effect on the mind of two fellows, whom I have already 


taken notice to be actuated by national antipathy; a thing 
that no traveller ought to have himſelf, nor ſuffer any of 


his people to ſhow at any rate, 


r E . * 
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An inn burnt dron. Pa age through the Pireneans ber- 
formed by moon-light, Arrival at Perpignan. 


Fitou, Nov. 3, 1760. 
Eſterday at five in the afternoon we reached La 
Jonquiera, a poor village, and the laſt on this 
fide Spain. An hour after we croſſed an inconſiderable 
river over a bridge, one half of which belongs to Spain, 


and the other to France. From that bridge we went up 
a moſt difficult aſcent, and within another hour had an 


imperfect view of a fortreſs called Bellegarde, which they 
ſay is impregnable becauſe it is unapproachable. If it is 
really unapproachable, it muſt be impregnable without doubt. 


Not 
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Not far from that fortreſs we ſtopped on a ſmall flat, 
amidſt ſome cliffs as high as the higheſt ſteeples. There 
our Muleteers had told us we ſhould get an excellent 
ſupper, and have very good beds. But, as ill luck would 
have it, the Inn, where theſe bleſſings waited for our 
arrival, had been accidentally ſet on fire about a week 
ago, and nearly burnt down to the ground; ſo that the 
good ſupper we were to have, was limited to ſome bread 
and cheeſe : and as for beds, we contrived one in a room 
without ceiling, and placed our gentle Muſician in it, as 
the moſt delicate perſon in company, on condition that 
he ſhould ſing us a ſong before he fell aſleep : then we 
laid ourſelves down in the ſame room, and without un- 


dreſſing, upon ſome bundles of ſtraw, which were Pro- 
cured from a nei * 9 ſtable, 


At four in the morning I awaked, and as my couch 
was none of the moſt inviting, I did not chooſe to give 
a turn on the other fide, but got up and ſtole away to 
another roofleſs place, which but a week ago was called 
the kitchen. The poor undone laadlord was there with 


his wife and fon, making ſome breakfaſt ready for the 
Muleteers. The lad I defired to come and ſhow me the 
way, as I intended walking to the next town, and there 
wait for my company. The moon, though much on. 
the decline, ſhone bright enough on many fummits to 
afford a ſufficient glimmering for me to form an idea of 
the alternate faſtneſſes and precipices, through which the 

Vor. | Oo road 
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road has been contrived, ſo ample. and convenient as if 
it had been ſtruck out in the midſt of a plain. The ex- 
pence of that road muſt have been very confiderable. 


It is not poſſible to expreſs my gloomy ſatisfaction as 
I was walking along the immenſe majeſty of thoſe tre- 
mendous hills; nor can I tell the vaſt, but broken 
thoughts, that ſwarmed in my brains, ſurrounded as I 
was by the amplitude of that ſilence. Some ſenſation of 
the ſame inexpreſſible kind I had felt when the kingdom 
of England became a ſpot ſcarcely diſcernible, and an im- 
mane undulation ſtrove to drive out of my mind every 
image but that of water. 


( It was broad day when I reached the village of Boulow, 
| half diſtracted by a canine hunger, which I think would 
i ſoon have turned into rage, if an inn-keeper had not im- 
1 mediately aſſiſted me with ſome food. Tis furprifing 
i how the powers of digeſtion are quickened by the ſharp 
| air of high mountains: and with the effects of that air I 
have been ſo long acquainted, that I was inexcuſable not 
to put a piece of bread in my pocket. 


Thus was my es performed a- croſs the Pirences, 
which, throughout their long chain, are no where ſo nar- 
row as between la Jongquiera's bridge, and the village of 
Boulou; the intermediate diſtance being only three leagues. 
How pleaſed I ſhould be to have it in my power to walk 


Over 
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over every part of them, as 1 did from the burnt inn to 
Boulou, and make myſelf thoroughly acquainted with their 
nature and productions; and, what would prove more 
ſatisfactory, with the ſeveral ſpeeches and modes of life 
of their ſeveral inhabitants! A complete account of thoſe 
mountains from ſea to ſea, would in my opinion prove 
one of the moſt Etertzhübig that ever was written: but 707 
omnia puſſumus omnes, and the deſires and ſchemes of every 
man, always go much beyond his powers. 


Spain at laſt is faitly left behind, and 1 ſhall Fo be 
ſo far from it, as not even to ſee the loftier tops of thoſe 
hills, which divide it from France. But before I pet at 
any great diſtance from thoſe enormous maſſes, let me 
ſpeak a few words more of the Spaniatds, and take my- 


ſelf to taſk for the opinion I "NG entertained of them be- 
I undertook this Jones: 


1 pon PO credit of ſeveral books I had long fancied, 
that nothing was to be found throughout fo vaſt a king- 
dom, but ſlothfulneſs and ſuperſtition, ſtrongly connected 
with haughtineſs and impertinence, I had read that the 
Spaniſh Grandees and higher Gentry, were ſo ſtrangely 
educated, as to think it a ſhameful derogation from their 
quality to apply to any kind of ſtudy; therefore, that 
ignorance extended even ſo far in the greateſt part of them, 
as perfect ae. to read their own books, and that they 
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would not even deign to know the different Fane. of their 


Own coins. 


Amongſt their + of the ſecond or middle ranks, 


1 had read that ſtudy was not held in total averſion, but 


that nine in ten of them uſed to wear large ſpectacles 


even within their own doors, that people might be thus 
cheated into a belief of their great knowledge, which was 


to be ſuppoſed as acquired at the expence of a good 


part of their ſight: And as to their lower claſſes I could 
almoſt have taken my oath, that there was not one man 
in a thouſand endowed with ingenuity. enough to. make a. 


button; nor did I expect to find any of their ruſticks ſo 


far ſkilled in country-buſineſs, as to know how to dung 


a field, open a ditch, rear a cow, or lop a willow. 


Such, or nearly ſuch, are the notions that they will 
form, who ſhall give implicit faith to the greater part of 
the books written by itinerant authors about Spain and 
its inhabitants. You will ſee how far I can now conform 
to thoſe notions, when you ſhall have read my preſent 
Journal, and conſidered what degree of probability ac- 
companies my accounts. I hope you will have no reaſon 


to ſay, that they were penn'd by prejudice, by bigotry, 


and by impertinence. 


The coach came to n juſt as I had done my 3 


faſt, and the cuſtom-houſe-men were ready to ſearch our 


portmanteaus, 


ety 
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portmanteaus, or rather to get ſome little money to exempt 
us from their ſearch. ' According to the French practice, 
we had leaden ſeals affixed to each of our portmanteaus ; 
by which means travellers are enabled to croſs all France 
if they chuſe, without receiving any further moleſta- 
tion at the other cuſtom-houſes, except they break off 
thoſe ſeals. 


We then crotted to the t town of Perpignan, which is the 
capital of Rouſſillon, of which I can ſay nothing, as. we 
did not enter it, but ſtopp'd to dine at an inn in the ſu- 
burb. It is ſurrounded with fortification, and has a ci- 
tadel on a neighbouring eminence, where they ſhow a 
centry-box on the corner of a baſtion, down which the 
Emperor Charles V, going once alone the nightly round, 
tumbled a ſoldier into the ditch, as he found him ſleeping 
on his poſt, and ſtood centry himſelf until the guard came 


to relieve him. 


I wanted to give a Jook to the Cathedral of Perpignan, 
which I am told is one of the largeſt Gothick buildings. 
they have in ee but 1587 not time. 


During the anos we. ee along the fineſt road 
that ever was cut through any country, and reached this 
Fizou as the ſun was going down. The ſpeech uſed in 
Rouſſillon i is as hard to underſtand as the Catalonian, and 
at the inn at Perpignan, there was not a ſoul that could 
ſpeak either French or Spaniſh. 2: 

LETTER 
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. LETTER XXXL 


A new method adopted. Light mention made 17 eue 
| Pl Ace. ; 


| Beziers, Nov, 4, rate. 
HOUGH 1 am Al nine or ten hundred miles from 
home; yet the daily accounts of my Journey you muſt 
conſider at an end, as we do not ſtop any where long enough 
for me to caſt my eyes about, and make inquiries. F rance 
| moreover has been viſited by ſo many travellers, and every 
part of it ſo often and fo minutely deſcribed, that it 
oy would be very dithcult for me to diſcover new ſubjects 
i for obſervation, and make new additions to what may be 
found in books, if I had even leiſure to inſpect. and to 
examine, eſpecially as I am quite ignorant of the ſpeeches 


both of Rouſlillon and LES 


K I intend 8 to forbear fon Sora nights my cuf- 
tomary ſcribbling, and continue idle until I meet with 
any thing that I may conceive to be worth a letter. How- 
ever I ſhall ſet down the names of the places we ſhall 
progreſſively ſee, and even make ſome ſlight remark upon 
It ſome of them, juſt as it ſhall happen, rather by way of 
1 memorandum to myſelf, than with the uſual view of 
f conveying any ſort of information to you. Here is the 
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firſt i; pecimen of the new method I intend to follow in 
the proſecution of my , 


Mou. 4. We dined at : Narbome, and ſupped at Be- 


ziers. | 


Narbonne, a conſiderable town, is parted in two by 
an artificial Canal, that was cut out of the river Aude.. 
The canal bears Boats that can carry thirty and even forty 
tuns. By means of thoſe Boats the inhabitants of Nar- 
bonne can drive ſome trade, as their Canal communi- 
cates both with the ſea, and with. the renowned great Ca- 
nal of Languedbc. 


The ue at Narbonne are, the Cathedral, the 
Archbiſhop's palace, a College termed he Seminary, and 
J know not what elſe. But what I thought moſt re- 
markable, were the ſhort petticoats of the women, which 
ſcarcely reached below their knees. Our Andaluſian Com- 
panion ſeemed. quite ſhock' d at ſuch a faſhion. The ſi- 
tuation of Narbonne is a diſguſtful bottom ſurrounded by 
hills that are reckoned pleaſant and fertile. 


Beziers, a ſmall town, is ſeated on an eminence, from 
which many fine. proſpects are commanded. I faw no- 
thing in it any way remarkable, except a clumſy ſtone-- 
ſtatue repreſenting a {tout fellow, who, in the days of La 
Pucelle defeated alone an army of Engliſhmen. 


Mv. 
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. 90. 5. Dined at Pezends, or at Pezenaſque, and ſup- 
ped at Gigean. Gigean is nothing. Pezends is a ſmall 


town, as pleaſantly ſituated as you can imagine. There 


is Ja Grange de pres juſt by the town, which they ſay, is 


the fineſt houſe in Languedoc, and belongs to a Fg 
of the blood who never goes to ſee it. 


Nov. 6. Dined at Montpellier, and ſup ed. at Font d. 
Lunel. 


Montpellier is called in Latin Mons puellarum, ce the 
« hill of the maidens,” becauſe it was built near an 
Hermitage inhabited by ſome holy maidens. But our 
modern maidens (ſay the wits of Montpellier) think little 
of holineſs and much of ſcience ; and are generally fo 
knowing, as to have little left to learn le jour de leurs noces, 


The town, irregular and ugly, ſwarms with Apothe- 
caries, Diſtillers, Chymiſts, and Quacks of all kinds, who 
fill the world with Alkermes, Mithridate, Theriac, Wa- 
ters, Oils, Syrups, Eſſences, Pomatums, Perfumes, and 
other ſuch drugs. It is ſaid that the junior Scaliger 
gave the preference to Montpellier above all other towns 
in France, for the pleaſantneſs of its ſituation, the 
ſalubrity of its air, and the ſociableneſs of its inhabit- 
ants. I have nothing to ſay to the two firſt qualificati- 
ons of Montpellier: but how could its inhabitants be con- 
ſidered very ſociable juſt at a time, when Calviniſm and 


Diſcord 


" 4 0 1 
Diſcord raged moſt among them, and cauſed numberleſs 
ſcenes of blood throughout Languedoc ? 


The environs of Pont de Lunel produce a Muſcadel- 
wine, that has a reputation, 


Mod. 7. Went by Mimes in the morning, ſaw [from 
the coach] a ſide of its Amphitheatre, dined at Taraſcon, 
and {upped at Sz. Remy. 


The inhabitants of Taraſcon ſay, that their town is ſo 
named from a {ſerpent called Taraſca, which was kept 
tame by Sancta Martha, Siſter to St. Mary Magdalen. 
In Spain they call Tara/ca an imaginary great ſerpent, as 
alſo a huge wooden giant which precedes ſome of their 
proceſſions on holy days. The town of Taraſcon and that 
of Boucdire face each other, and the River Rhone runs 


betwixt. They are joined by a bridge. 


Nov. 8. Arrived at Or gon, and ſupped at Lambès, or 
Lambeſc. 


Both ſmall towns, and both belonging to the Count 
de Brionne, a great French Lord, who lives at Paris. 


| Nov. 9, Dined at La Puiſiere, and ſupped at &i. 


Maximin. 


Vor. II. P p At 


. 

At Sr. Maximin a good number of holy relics is pre- 
ſerved in a ſubterraneous chapel of a church dedicated to 
the ſaint who gave his name to the town. 


The following are the moſt capital among thoſe relics. 
AMial ſaid to be filled with the blood of our Saviour, 
that was gathered on mount Calvary by Mary Magdalen, 
and brought into this part of the world by herfelf. 
Mary Magdalen's head, wanting but one tooth, which 
was ſtole by an archbiſhop, and carried to Toulouſe. _ 
Both elbows of Sancta Martha, Siſter to Mary Magda- 
len, with whom ſhe came to live in Provence after our 
Saviour's death, accompanied by St. Maximin, who was 
one of the ſeventy diſciples. 
The arm-bones and ribs of the chaſte Suſanna, cum. 


multis aliis. 


Though it was quite dark when we reached 5. Maxi- 
nin, yet the Andaluſian Prieſt and I prevailed upon a Do- 
minican Friar to ſhow us that Church. It is much larger 
than any we have in Turin, at far as I could judge through 
the darkneſs imperfectly broken by the light of a lanthorn. 
we had with us, and of two or three lamps hanging lighted: 


before as many altars. 


Are you ſure (ſaid I to the Friar) that theſe relics are 
genuine ? 


Tout 


B 


Tout le monde ici (anſwered the Friar) le croit comme un 
artile de foi. © Every body here believes it as an article 
ee of faith.“ 


The ſtaple- commodity of Saint Maximin, as at Lo- 
retto, are chaplets of glaſs-beads, which the women of 
the place oblige ſtrangers to buy, whether they have a 
mind to it, or not. A number of thoſe women entered 
my room at the inn, and forced a roſary upon me in 
ſpight of my teeth. However, the expence was but a 
few liardi, and they flattered me for a louis- d'or at leaſt, 
to come at that little money. 


Nov. 10. A moſt heavy rain troubled us the whole 
day, and overflowed the road in ſuch a manner, that we 
had been in danger if we had not hired ſeveral peaſants 
to ſupport the coach, and keep it upright in ſeveral places. 
We had a bad dinner at Bagnoles, and a worſe ſupper at 
Luc. 
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A ſpot once favoured by Ceſar. An Andaluſian epicurean, 


and a learned inn-keeper. 


” 


Frejus, Nov. 11, 1760. 


TEE rain has continued ſo hard ever ſince we left 

St. Maximin, that it kept us till twelve this morn- 
ing quite ſhut up in that wretched inn at Luc. At twelve 
the ſky turning ſomewhat clear, we ſet out and went {ix 
leagues without ſtopping, which brought us to this ſmall 
town of Frejus. A great part of the road was perfectly 
overflown, which, asI am told, 'is always the caſe when- 
ever it rains during a whole day, becauſe of the many 
torrents that jointly deſcend from the neighbouring hills: 
ſo that, we were obliged again to have peaſants with 
us, ſome to wade through the waters, and ſhow the way 
to the muleteers, ſome to keep by our {ide and ſupport 
the coach in caſe of accident. It would otherwiſe not have 
been poſſible to go onwards without running the danger 
of an overſet. 


Mine hoſt of Frejus, who piques himfelf upon his 
literature, ſhowed me his books while ſupper was making 
ready, and informed me, that in this town there are the 
remains of an a and of an aqueduct, both built, 
as it is thought, by Julius Ceſar, who reſided here a while, 
and 
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and gave his name to the place, calling it Firum Juli, 
which in time degenerated into Frejus. Ceſar, continues 
the learned inn-keeper, uſed to keep here a large fleet, as | — 
Forum Fulii was in his days a ſea port-town, and not a 
poor bourg, as it is at preſent. The ſea has long been 
withdrawing from us, and is now half a league off; fo 
that vines and olive-trees are now growing on the very 
ſpot, where Triremes and Quinqueremes uſed once to ride 
at anchor. N 


It was quite dark when we alighted : therefore, in- 
ſtead of going to give a look to thoſe ancient remains, we 
fat down. to eat. a modern ſupper, which Cornacchini and 
I thought quite excellent. But what we think excellent is 
called execrable by our Andaluſian companion, who ſeems. 
to have been born with an unconquerable abhorrence to 
turbots and pigeons. He could taſte of neither, becauſe 
neither the pigeons nor the turbot were ſeaſoned with that 
nice falt-butter the Andaluſians get in large barrels from 
Flanders. Poor man! He has led a moſt penitent life 
ever ſince we entered France, where it is impoſſible to 
have chick-peas boiled with onion, ſtock-fiſh ſtewed in 
oil with garlick, and rotten olives by way of deſert. $09 
various are the appetites of men, that what is thought a 
dainty by one, ſeems poiſon to another. Thanks to my 
kind ſtar that gave me a true traveller's palate : a. palate 
univerſal, which is afraid of nothing that can honeſtly bear 
the name of food. Let it be but dinner-time, and I care 

not. 
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not a fig for the difference between macaroni and roaſt- 
beef, herring and frogs, the olla and the ſourerout; — 
coſmopolite on the article of filling one's la of | 
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Remains of an aquedluct. Wiſdom of the Romans. The 
Madrono. The iſle of St. Marguerite. Situation of 
Antibes. | 


Antibes, Nov. 12, 1760. 
1 left Frejus this morning by break of day, 
we ſoon ſaw on each fide of the road a great many 


broken remains of the Roman aquedu& mentioned yeſter- 


day by our learned antiquarian the inn-keeper. There is 
ſomething that looks both rural and majeſtic in thoſe re- 
mains, richly clad with ſhrubs and weeds of different 
kinds, and eſpecially with overgrown ivy. 


That aqueduct, as it appears by its ruins, extended a 
great way over the country, and carried the water of ſome 
diſtant ſpring or river, the traces of which are not now 
to be found. That was one of the moſt laudable provi- 
ſions of the Romans, to build a great many works of that 
kind throughout their vaſt empire, that they might ſpread | 
fertility far and near. Thus they removed barrenneſs 
even from the moſt ſtubborn defarts, nor did any land 


remain 
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remain uneultivated wherever it could be moiſtened by 
means. of an aqueduct: and that is the reaſon, as I take 
It, that Spain in their time contained many millions more 
than it does in our days, as the foil, fecundated by various 
waters branching over all its provinces, produced food 
enough to maintain much larger numbers than it does at 
preſent. The ſame may be ſaid of ſeveral other regions, 
which were in thoſe days the pride of the world, as hiſtory 
tells us, and lie now little leſs than depopulated. The ac-- 
quiſition of the beſt province in France, would poſſibly 
not add ſo much to the intrinſic power of Spain, as an 
aqueduct like that at Segovia, extending through the in- 
ternal parts of the kingdom for only fifty. leagues. 


About three miles from Frejus we began to aſcend” ſeve- 
ral ſucceſſive and encreaſing eminencies during two hours; 
then deſcended for two hours more, which brought us to 
the ſmall town of Cannes, where we halted to dine. It is 
not 3 to give a true idea of the beauty of thoſe hills, 
partly cultivated and partly wild. Tis a delicious tract, 
that offers numberleſs romantic proſpects. Amongſt the 
various plants and ſhrubs that grow ſpontaneouſly on all 
ſides of thoſe hills, the moſt remarkable is a kind of laurel, 
which produces a moſt beautiful berry, about as big as a. 
nut, of a form perfectly globular, pea-green when unripe, 
and ſcarlet-red when. full-grown. Its rind is full. of 
ſpeckles, like a ſtrawberry,. and you cannot imagine how: 

| charming 
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charming it dis when in the glory of perfect maturity. 


I am ignorant of its name, having never ſeen it before. 
Our clergyman ſays it is quite common all over the hills 


of Andaluſia, where they call it Madrono, and adds, that 
the vulgar there have a notion the eating much of it would 
make one drunk. Yet I eat about a dozen without per- 
ceiving any ſuch effect; but found it taſteleſs as well as 


harmleſs. Was this plant introduced in domeſtic gar- 
dens, it would prove no ſmall embelliſhment, at this time 


of the year. 


From the windows of the inn at Cannes, we ſaw the 
ſmall Ie of Sainte Marguerite, defended by a fortreſs, in 
which many ſtate-criminals have ended their days in 
wretched confinement. After dinner, following the ſhore, 
we came to this town of Antibes, and at the gate we 
eentered, were obliged to give a ſtrict account of our- 
ſelves to an officer deputed for the purpoſe of examining 
every goer and comer in this time of ſuſpicion, as ſome 
Engliſh ſhips have appeared near the Iſles of — and 


given a hot alarm to this whole coaſt. 


Antibes is ſituated on a neck of land, which runs out 
into the ſea, and becomes a kind of peninſula. The open 
ſea breaks againſt its ſouthern ſide: on the weſtern is a 
large bay, in which any fleet may ride ſafe againſt the 
land-winds : the eaſtern fide, which looks towards Mice, 


Is 


E 


is formed into a very good harbour by the help of a 1 
mole built with large ſtones; and a chain of hills ſurrounds 
the town on the north. 


Thoſe hills are very fruitful, and yield vaſt quantities 
of the beſt wine and oil; but they have ſo abſolute a com- 
mand over the town, as would render its ſpacious fortifi- 
cations of little uſe, was Antibes vigorouſly beſieged by 
land. A battery of only twenty guns, would, I think, 
demoliſh in a very few days the three great baſtions on 
that ſide, in ſpight of the high cavaliers over them, and 
the caſtle with four ſmall baſtions that has been erected 
oppoſite to the harbour, I am ſurpriſed how in the late 
war, the German troops, in conjunction with ours, miſled 
the taking of it after having been for ſeveral days in poſ- 
ſeſſion of thoſe hills. I ſuppoſe that the want of proper 
_ artillery cauſed the miſcarriage of that enterprize. 


Our baggage has been juſt now taken on board a fe- 
5 3 which we have hired for Genoa, and the governor 
has promiſed us our paſſports and certificates of health 
againſt to-morrow, Pleaſe God that the wind may ceaſe 
during this night, together with the heavy rain that has 
accompanied us from Cannes to this place. I am impa- 
tient to row away for Mice, and tread upon Italian ground. 
We might eaſily be there by to-morrow-night, as the paſ- 
ſage is not ſixteen miles over. But a mighty ſtorm, which 


has been raging theſe four and twenty hours, may poſſibly 
Vor. Il. 2 keep 
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keep us here ſome days; nor was it poſſible for us to go 
by land, as news were brought here this morning, that 
the bridge over the river Yar, which ſeparates our king's 
dominions from France, has been broken laſt night * a 
moſt impetuous — from the mountains. 


LETTER LXXXTV. 


A ſhort, but frightful navigation. A dangerous cobler. 
Timely aſſiſtance. Montalban and Villafranca. A ne 
valley. Simplicity of a youth from St. Remo. 


Nice; Nov. 14, 1760. 

Have been once or twice in danger of my life on my 

various rambles through ſeveral countries, but never 

yet have ſeen death ſtare me fo full in the face as yeſter- 

day in the afternoon after we had left Autiles, and while 

we were making for Mice in a felucca, which was rowed 
by twelve men. 


It was near noon when we got out of that harbour, 
the wind having abated much of that violence with which 
it had raged the whole night long. Tis true that the ſea 
ran ſtill very high, and that Padrin Antonio, the maſter 
of the felucca, was of opinion it would be better not to 
ſet out until it was quite appeaſed : but an abſurd fit of 

| mimpatience 
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impatience made me inſiſt on our departure, and fooliſhly | 


bribe his conſent to my defire by means of an additional 
und 


we had not gone quite four miles, when a moſt fu- 
rious Libeccio, or ſouth- wind, came upon us, rolling ſuch 
waves againſt the land, as made our men look thought- 


ful, and row on in the ſaddeſt filence. 


1 will not make my page tnjinilicenr with a deſerip- 
tion of the ſtorm in which we were taken, and by which 
we expected every moment to be overwhelmed. It is 
enough to ſay, that by tugging hard for three hours, and 
endeavouring to keep our diſtance from the ſhore, we ar- 
rived in fight of Nice. By the help of my ſpying-glaſs I 
ſaw the fides of the harbour there thronged with people, 
who, as I was told afterwards, ſtood gazing at us, all 
perſuaded that we ſhould ſoon break againſt a rock called 
the Cobler (il Ciabattino which lies about half a mile from 
the harbour, as they ſaw that the wind drove us forcibly 
towards it, and that we had not a ſufficient number of 


hands to carry en « out of the direction in Which 
WS were. | 


But aki made our caſe look paſt all hope, was, that 


thoſe people, unable to conceive how : any body could be 
ſo daring as to leave Antibes during that perverſe wea- 
cher; took it into their heads that we could not be but a 


Qq 2 part 
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part of the crew of ſome Barbary- pirate ſeparated by ſome. 
accident from our ſhip. Upon this ſuppoſation they ima- 
gined that we had reſolved to make for the land at all 
events, and abandon ourſelves to an inevitable captivity, 
rather than to periſh by keeping in ſo ſmall a * at an 


untenable diſtance from the ſhore. 


With this conceit, which preſently prevailed amongſt 
them all, none of them entertained for a while the leaſt 
thought of putting off to our aſſiſtance, as they would 
otherwiſe have done if they had had any means of gueſſ⸗ 
ing that we were not what they took us to be. Con- 
ſidered therefore as a ſmall number of African robbers, 
we were left to our own ſhifts, becauſe it is always taken 
for granted all along this coaſt, that the Barbary- pirates 
conſtantly carry the plague on board; and upon that pre- 
ſumption no body will ever venture out in their fayour, 
whenever it happens (which is but ſeldom) that any ſmall 
bark of theirs is ſeen at any little diſtance in ſuch diſ- 
treſs as we were; no body being willing to ſubject him- 
ſelf to a tedious quarentine, which would be inevitable, 
were they only to ſpeak to any bark not provided with a 
certificate of health, and eſpecially to one belonging to any 


of the piratical nations, 


Padron Antonio, *who gueſſed at all this, had but very 
faint hopes of deliverance from his danger; yet ſtood 
waving his hat as ſoon as he thought that we might be 
ſeen 
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ſeen from ſhore, and thus endeavoured to bring ſome 
body to his ſuccour. But the foulneſs of the weather, 
and the riſing and falling of the waves, would not for 
a while permit the people on ſhore to have a full ſight of 
us, which kept them long from ſtirring in our behalf, 
and we were all the time approaching very faſt toward 
that place that was to be our unavoidable deſtruction. It 
pleaſed God at laſt, that they could diſtinguiſh our Eu- 
ropean dreſſes, eſpecially Cornacchini's red coat trimmed 
with ſome gold. The inſtant they were certain we were: 
not Africans, a bark with four and twenty rowers put out 
towards us, and our men who ſaw them coming, reco- 
vered heart enough to tug harder and harder, to keep the 
felucca from running ſo faſt as it did againſt that ugly Cobler. 
The bark reached us when we were not forty yards from 
our mortal enemy. The end of a rope was flung to us, 
which we luckily caught at the firſt throw, and pre- 
ſently faſtened round our maſt. Had we miſſed it, we 
had been undone the next minute. Qur deliverers rowed 
furiouſly back the way they had come, and their force, 
joined to ours, dragg d us inſtantly away from the ter- 
rible rock. We ruſhed into the mouth of the harbour 
tied to each other, to the great ſurpriſe of ſeveral hun- 
dred ſpectators, whaſe clamour, cries, and joy were very 
great as we went in. The Health-Officers were. ſollicit- 
ous in their inſpection of our Certificates, and preſent] y 
permitted us to ſet foot upon land. The multitude. 
crowded about us, ſome ſhaking hands with us, ſome. 
embracing 
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embracing and kiſſing us, ſome chiding Padron Antonio 
for his leaving Antibes on ſo frightful a day, and all con- 
gratulating us upon our wonderful eſcape. We were 
carried in ſedans to the neareſt inn, and put immediately 
to bed, as, beſides the fright, we had been utterly diſ- 
compoſed by the great agitation of the water, which had 
made us all moſt piteouſly ſea-ſick. The Andaluſian 
Clergyman and Batifte, looked like ſenſeleſs ſpectres: 

Cornacchini and his ſervant hath both vomited blood; and 
I could ſtand no longer on my legs. However, after two 
hours reſt we found ourſelves ſo well recovered, that we 
could ſwallow ſome broth : then fell into a ſleep, which 
for my part was not very quiet, as the hateful image of 


the foaming Cobler never would ceaſe to preſent itſelf to 


my imagination. 


This morning, as we were at breakfaft, we received a 
viſit from ſome of our ſtout deliverers, who in their own 
and their companions' name, congratulated ns upon our 
happy eſcape. Cornacchini and I made them ſuch a pre- 
ſent, as convinced them we were thankful for the activity 
they had exerted in our favour; and wiſhed it had been 
in our power to beſtow a ftill greater reward. They ap- 
peared perfectly fatiszed as it was: but as to our good 
Andaluſian, I am ſorry to ſay, that his ggodnefs begins nat 
at the hands, as we phraſe it; and it is in vain the Pope 
reminds us with the inſcription on his coin, that nelius oft 
dare quam accipere, The man is very meek and very hum- 

= : ble: 
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ble: He mutters prayers almoſt the whole day long, and 


ſhould be very glad to have us join with him in reciting 
roſaries and litanies; but liberality I have not yet found 
out to be one of his virtues, though, as to gratitude, he 
cannot in the preſent caſe be charged with the want of, 
becauſe the ſea- ſiekneſs had tormented him fo much dur- 
ing the danger, that he was quite inſenfible of it, nor is 
he willing to { take our word for it, as he would be 
ſomething the poorer by believing, I ſhould not chuſe 
him for my travelling companion in a journey round the 
world, notwithſtanding his great holineſs. 


This day has been — and the fun has ſnone 
very bright: yet the ſea not being quite ſo ſmooth as we 
could wiſh, we did not think. proper to take to our Fe- 
lucca, eſpecially as all our throats are ſtill very ſore from 
_ our ſtrainings in vomiting. I went on a mule this morn- 
ing up a high hill oppaſite to the town, to give a look 
to the Caſtle of Montalban ſituated on its top. One might 
well call it a ſquare tower, rather than a fortreſs, as it 

aſtions, nor fuch deep ditches as a Fortreſs ought. 
to have. Yet the difficulty of going up to it, makes it 
be conſidered. as a ſtrong one; and it was with a conſi- 
derable loſs of men that the French took it in the laſt 
war. On the caſt fide of it, and much below it on the 
ſea- ſhore, there is the citadel, the town, and the harbour. 
of Villafranca, all commanded by that ſmall thing, Mon- 

n 8 Caſtle. The valley betwixt Montalban and Mice 


2. 


is one of the pleaſanteſt that can be ſeen, thickly planted 
with olive and fruit- trees, and full of habitations; chiefly 
country- houſes belonging to the people of Mice. Mice 
had formerly another fortreſs adjoining, which having 
fallen after a long and bloody ſiege into the hands of the 
French, was not only diſmantled by order of Luis XIV, 
but the ſtones that formed its walls carried away to An- 
tibes, and employed in augmenting} its fortifications. That 
King of warlike memory, play d us many ſuch tricks, 
and deſtroyed no leſs than ten of the Citadels we had then 
in various parts of our king's dominions. Yet we have 
been ever ſince building ſo many new ones, that whenever 
the French ſhall take it into their heads to come upon us, 
we ſhall always find them buſineſs enough. 


The air of Mice and the hills that environ it, is con- 
ſidered as one of the very beſt for conſumptive people to 
breathe. This notion, which I ſuppoſe ſupported by ex- 
perience, is the cauſe that many ſtrangers afflicted with 
that diſorder, reſort here from time to time. But Mice is 
ſo ugly a town, and affords ſo ſmall a number of amuſe- 
ments, that nothing, I think, but the deſire of preſerving 
life, could induce me to come and live here. 


We dined @ table a to-day with Pane gentlefolks 
that are juſt come from St. Remo, a town on this coaſt 
which belongs to the Genoeſe. Amongſt them there was 


a young man, choſe ſweet. manners did not eſcape my. 
notice, 
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notice; and 1 nde ini my companion during tlie after 
novn in x long walk. As we were returning to the inn, 
talking of our Italian Poets, in which he ſeems tolerably 
well verſed, he ſtopped his words ſhort, and ſtood looking 


With a Retriapleabſe ſürprile at a cbach, thar was going by 


* 


from che toun towards t che harbour. 5 


4 


yy 
: 


Are you en ſaid I, with the ladies in chat 

coach, that by gaze upon them fo intently 6 

And is tha t, anſwered he, what you Teal a coach! ] 

To be — ſaid I: but did you never ſee one before ? 

Never in my life, faid he; as I never yet quitted my 
native place; and this is the firſt ſtep thar I have taken 
out of it. I am come with my parents to fetch a relation, | 
who! is to 80 * with us to Sr. Reno. 


Though 4. a was a very pig one, yet as we FI 
it ſtop,” and'the Ladies in it get out to walk, we went to 
inſpe& it, and J explained to him the uſe of its parts as 
well and as minutely as I could, very much to his ſatisfac- 
tion. I had never thought before that there could be a 
man in Italy who had reached the age of twenty, and 


yet never {cen a coach. 


From this town I might as well go over the great hill of 
Zenda, and through Cuneo and: Raconigi to Turin: but 
there is too much ſnow already on that hill, as I am told; 


therefore ſhall ſtick to the ſcheme of coaſting it along 
Vol. II. | Rr with 
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Spent Amel the whole morning in, looking at, fomg... = 


workmen employed in breaking a rock that lies almoſt 


in the middle of the harbour of Mice. Though that xock OC! 


i8 quite hidden under water, yet they have 2 a method (fed : 
of boring holes into it about a ſpan deep, as I'was told, 


I 


and filling them with gunpowder. As that operation is 


inceſſantly repeated, and the gunpowder lighted: by means 
of a tube as ſoon, as a hole. is made and filled, the rock 
will ſoon be, ſhattered all to pieces, and the harbour ren- 
dered capable of admitting larger ſhips than it does at pre- 
ſent, which of courſe will encreaſe the trade of the. town, 
has been declared a free port not many years. ago. . Ra 


Mice however will never be = formidable brat t to. the 
two neighbouring free · port· towns of Genoa and Leg born, 


whatever . the ſovereign may heap upon it, be- 


cauſe 


4 * 
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WED 
cauſe 1 the 219 a of ſteep nouiitaii that lis on the 
back of f Wo and mn e the © kaffe e be of merchandizes t too 


dear to and f 
our King; nor has the. county of Vice any . 


er Are 


of its own in fuch abundance, as to furniſh. a confiderable 
rrading-ſtock to its inhabitants, except oil and wine, | 
which yet, though excellent i in their reſpedtive kinds, are 
not in quantities large enough 6 to 0 er * e 
merchantſhi MS. nag 54 
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1 was ſo late when we got here, chat we could not 
go up to ſee the town, Which! is built on t the elevated creſt 


4 oF * 


of a barren. promontory 3 3 but were obliged te to take our quar- 
ters at an inn by the harbour's fide. If we do not {et out tgo 
carly to-morrow, 1 ſhall probably tell you ſomething more 
of this place: but me an while; by Way « of lengthening this 
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ni ts letter, an of filling up half an hour let me take 
a retroſpection of the country 1 have croſſed. find ince I quitted 
the Pirences, and, like a true traveller, deſcant a little 


Sa.” 


8 8 the molt o ele fi vValities of i its inhabitants. 
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N eee have 


much amongſt 1 us, t 


different t times both i in its Capital: and 3 in other 


. 


I have often heard it repeated, that the French are 
naturally a chearful | ple; J and this notion prevails ſo 
, 12 85 am z almoſt afraid leſt I expoſe 

myſelf to your ric icule by, contradiQtion, But am I not 
intitled to ſpeak my opinion. upon this ſubject, as much 
as any of my travelling predeceſſors, | after having croſſed 


141 


the kingdom i in various directions, and made ſome tay at 


It may proceed from want of ſagacity, by indeed I 
never was able to diſcover ſo univerſal a propenſion to hi- 


larity in the people of France as is generally pretended, 
and ſuch as may entitle them to the appellation of chearful 


by way of characteriſtick. 


[ex 


There is to be fare a difference cally obſerrable be- 


tween the French I have ſeen this fortnight paſt, and thoſe 


who live in the oppolite Provinces. The Languedocians 


and Provencials have certainly upon the whole ſuch coun- 


tenances, as beſpeak a greater flow of ſpirits, than, for 
inſtance, the Normans and the Picardians. Vet that the 


French in general are in reality more chearful by nature 


than their neighbours, is not diſcoverable by external de- 


monſtration; # and were I aſked my rien about the ſu- 


1 1 * - 


I ſhould not heſitate, a moment. to 7 * that the 3 
have it by many degrees, as I have ſeen Hhem actuated by 
it much oftener than the French. 


" Travel 
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1 Travel Abe Spain, as I have lately done; and at 
night at leaſt, tis ten to one that you alight at a houſe, 


i where people diſcloſe their chearfulneſ by fingin g and 
dancing; and thoſe m uſt undoubtedly be reckoned moſt 


Nie 


chearful who ſhow it molt. wolt '< every creature in 
Spain can handle a guittar and the caſtanets, and there is 


not one in a hundred but can ſhake his heels at the ſound. 
dango and the Segwedilla, which are their national 


The Fanda 
dances, you ſee danced every day, every where, and by 
every body; whereas the national dance of the French, 
which may be the Minuet for what I know; you may 
croſs their country backwards and forwards twenty times, 
and ſcarcely ever meet with a eircle of peafants and people 
of the lower claſſes practifing it; nor have they any mu- 
ſical inſtrument univerſally in vogue in any part of the 
kingdom, except in Provence, the only province in which 
you ſee with ſome ſort of frequency the ruſtick aſſemblies 
rouſed . 0 erer ee i the Fi pou and the ported 
N 
If the acts that are  ofteneſt pling: 671 the e 3 
number in any country are to he deemed as characteriſtical 
of the nation that inhabits it, I ſhould be tempted: to ſay, 
that one of the moſt remarkable characteriſticks of the 
French, at leaſt of the bulk of them, that is; of the infe- 
rior claſſes, is rather lying than chearfulneſs. It is no leſs 
aſtoniſhing than offenſive to ſee how- much this paultry 
vice vier aàmongſt them in all thoſe parts of their king 
dom that I have viſited. Go to- buy any thing at any 
Ss ron: 
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ſhop, and you may be ſure that the erh bis wiſe, 
his ſon, his daughter, his apprentice, his man, his maid, 
every ſoul about him, will ſwear pen honour, upon faith, 
or upon truth, that the thing ) you. want coſts him. twenty, 

though he will let you have it for ten, if you have but 


the Patience to let him lower the price, which he will do 
in a few minutes. The moſt c enquiry 1 is generally 

| anſwered with a te at an inn or the poſt- houſe 3 "ah 
never once did I fit at any table ronde, but I Was f 
to take notice, that even people who looked like g entle- 
men by t their tupees and ruffles, were tainted w with ee ice. 
Tis true that their ordinary lies are of the pet 9 50 
uſeleſs kind; but ſtill they are lies to all intents and pur- 
poſes, and commonly ſo very glaring, as the tellers muſt 
be ſenſible it is impoſſible for the groſſeſt credulity to 
ſwallow'them for truths: yet ſuch long ſtrings of them 
have I ſen reciprocally exchanged during a dinner, and 
delivered with fuch a ſerenity of impudence, as is unex- 
ampled in any other country, 0 far a as SI have as yet Car- 
ried my obſervations. © Pe A 


That the number of petty Nats 4 is git in every couritry, 
no "body will” deny who has watched mankind. with any 
degree of attention. But I muſt fay df thus muck i h ir n honour” 
of the Spaniards, that they have a grea eater Oey for truth 
than any nation 1 have : as "mY I Py hey have it pro- 
verbial, that el Espanol rol Tice outro, . 7h Spaniard 
all 50 15 "and by'in m 12 the he" geaket] part of them flick 
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my remark about this 0 ra teriſtick of, the Frenc 


my long ſtay in Englan d has infected me with tha york 8 
antipathy towards the em, Which i is there o el; 


FI Att pine . T FLY I 
muſt tell you, that, as as 0 1e world . I am #: _ 
thinking the French, x more. ' ilagrecable . any gther na na- 
moe 7, SCOTTY 1 
tion. Their lying to be ore creates a. diſguſt in travellers 


that could neyer be orercome, was it not overbalanced 457 7 | 
many good qualities, which prevail throughout France i in 


a greater degree. than in any other of Fg countries I have 
as 1 ſeen. | 
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' The reputation. that the French haye of being t the moſt 5 


poliſhed nation in Europe, I think is very well deſerved. 
by that univerſal complaiſance, officiouſneſs, and reſpect 
which they conſtantly practiſe both amongſt themſelyes, and | 
ta. any foreigner that viſits their country. 
ancy in their manners, a ſtudy to pleaſe, a N to. 
be pleaſed, an apparent deſire of being uſeful, that con- 
tributes much to make a man | paſs. t the day with caſe. and 
fatisfaQtion.. The. French can careſs you without affec- 
tion, can \ flatter You | without. eſteem, and. can ſerve: vou 
without the leaſt view, to. their own intereſt ; bes and. all this. 
they will do With a freedom, with a promptitude, a and 
aboxe all with, ch, a. ſhow, of. kindack,, that muſt, cap» 
tivate 
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tivate the moſt ſhy, and put in good humour the moſt 
peeviſh, | W . N 


' How canft thou aambe the ptench (you will bea apt 


to ſay) for ſuch qualities as theſe? For a goodneſs that 
is not goodneſs, as it has not its s ſource f in del hearts wo 


and their wor. jerk * 


Fair and ſoftly, my dear friends, Ne be not haſty to 


condemn without firſt hearing what 1 have to ſay i in ſup- 


port of my admiration, and even ar approbation of French | 


manners. 


AY 


You will 1 cafly So | fuppoſe, that uch! is the in- 
firmity of human nature, as not to leave a poſſibility, 


even to the moſt honeſt, to love a great many with any 


great degree of ardour, and to a& with reſpect to numbers 


in conſequence of a true en of love. 


This ue: I think myſelf in the right when I fay, 
that the French are to be much valued on account of 


their general character of politeneſs, or urbanity, call it 


as you like beſt. - What can they do more, than act with 


all mankind near as well as any body would with his bo- 
ſom- friend? Am I not to be more thankful for a kind- 


_ neſs beſtowed upon me without any previous reaſon, than 


for one extorted in a manner by friendſhip, expectation, 
real merit, or ſome other ſuch bowerlul 'miotive 7 And is 


it 


F 


it nat very humane to treat an utter ſtranger with a goodueſs, 


which; thongh not deriued from true love, yet anſwers 
the lame, or nearly the lame purpoſe, and makes me 
would be, were na body — kiadly treated but np 
ſequence of known merit and previous love ? The French 
nation has therefore a very juſt. claim to my reſpect and 


piraiſe, whoſe individuals haue fo ſtrong, an habit of urba- 


nity, as to be kind to any body, without troubling them 
ſelves about ſcrupulous. diſtinctions of merit and nn 
and conſulting _ the general intereſt of mankind. - 


r TAs R 28 
A dwarfiſh kinodom, and its contonts.. 
| Monaco, Nov. 16; 1760. 

HIS is a * ſeaſon, and by a ſtorm which has 
raged the whole day, we have been kept here in 
ſpight of ourſelves: yet I am very glad it did not catch 
us at ſea like the laſt, the terror of which has ſcarcely 
had time to ſubſide. The wind has now abated much 


of its fury, and the ſky. is grown clear again; but we 
muſt ſee the waves quite flat before we dare to venture out 


in. lo. ing a- NAY as our e | 
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This a has put it in my power to tell you ſome- 
thing of this place, n I had Kher left unobſerved. 


Monaco, as I told you en is ſeated on a Week ſo 
barren, that it has given riſe to the rhymed ſaying, 


Son Monaco ſopr uno ſcoglio: 


Mon ſemino, e non ricoglio: * 
"Eppure mangiar voglio. 


In Engliſh, © I am Monaco ſeated on a a, Weither do 


&« T ſc nor gather any thing; yet I will not flarve.” The 
laſt line ſeems to reflect commendation on the induſtry of 
the inhabitants. 


The principality, of which Monaco is the capital, lies 
between a ridge of mountains little leſs than perpendicu- 
lar, the higheſt parts of which are quite naked; but the 
loweſt are almoſt always green, being moiſtened by drop- 
pings from the rocks, and overſhadowed by numberleſs 


trees, amongſt which are the olive and the lemon, be- 
ſides a few vines ſcattered here and there. 


The ſtate extends ſomething leſs than ſeven miles from 
Monaco eaſtward, and is not quite a mile broad where it 
is broadeſt; The town of Monaco might eaſily be inſu- 
lated by cutting off a ſmall neck, which joins it to the 


land. It is fortified and garriſoned by a French batta- 
lion. I cannot conceive what need this prince has for ſol- 


diers, 


11 


diers, whoſe commander is not dependant on his orders. 
Neither our king, nor the Genoeſe, who are his only 
neighbours, ever laid any claim to his diminutive empire, 
nor can ever think it worth while to take it from him. 
Should that once be the caſe, with regard to our king 
eſpecially, of what uſe would that garriſon be? The town 
and the whole principality would ſoon be reduced, as the 
high parts of the mountain belong to the county of Mice, 
and from thence Monaco might be pelted into a Jones 


This morning 97 break of day I went to pay my viſt 
to that ſmall metropolis, aſcending a ſteep path paved with 
bricks, which cannot be trod but by men and aſſes. Horſes 
and mules are forbid "; leſt my ſhould ſj A it with 


their ſhoes. 


You may well think that my viſit was ſoon ended, as 
the town contains but little more than two hundred ſmall 
houſes, which form four or fiye ſhort ſtreets. I had been 
told laſt night, that there was no gallows, as the inhabit- 
ants never commit any crime worth hanging. But one 
part of the aſſertion did not prove true, and one of the 
firſt objects that preſented on one of the ramparts, was a 
pair of gallows ! built with bricks, However, they were in 
a moſt ruinous condition, and it appears that they have 
not been fit for ſervice theſe many cls 
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The two principal buildings in the a 
prince's palace) are two churches, . one of which has a 
vunnery, + where about a dozen girly are boarded by as 


' many nuns. Bath edifices are proportionate to the town, 
and one would. rather call tbem little chapels. 


As to the prince's palace, it is a fabrick which would 
not. diſgrace any town in Italy. The walls on the out- 
ſide are painted, and repreſent ſoldiers clad. in. iron-ar- 
mour. The air of Monaco is fo pure, that it has not da- 
' maged. thoſe figures, though they have been painted this 
century. at leaſt. I am. told, that there are ſeveral. grand 
apartments in it, very, nobly furniſhed and decorated with 
ſome pictures by our moſt famed maſters. As it ſtands on 
the brink of a high rock, you have from its windows: an 
extenſive prof] pect of the ſea, as well as over the war ani 
of its owner. 


Monaco, however, is: not the only town in theſe do- 
minions. There is Mantone on the further extremity of 
the. country, which is a much, larger town than Monaco 
itſelf; and contains abave.a-thouſand: inhabitants more. 
At Mentone the prince has. another palace, beſides a coun- 
try-houſe. by the village of Roccabruna, which ſtands mid- 
way between Mentous and Monaco. | 


The preſent ſovereign, who lives in France, and is 
dyke and peer of that realm under the title of V alenti- 


nais, 


1 7 3 
Aol, comes from time to time to pay a vißit to his ſub- 
Joh here, arid you cannot imagine how he makes them 
happy whenever he comes. © No ſubjects love their pritice 
more thats theſe, and with very good reaſon; as he never 
lays any tax on them. The only one they have, is the 
thitteenth part of their annual product; and as it is at 
thei option to pay it either in kind or in money, vou 
may mal ſee that it cannot prove . 


nene 


The whole uche being but four Aike REY 
one would be apt to imagine that the thirteenth part of irs 
produce muſt form but a very indifferent income: yet it is 
a fact that ſuch income amounts to no leſs than a hun- 
dred thouſand Freneh livres. 80 great is the difference 
between fuck lands as ours about Turin and this tefri- 
tory. Twenty of our acres there, are not worth one 
here;. becauſe theſe produce olive · trees, each of which is 
worth a field ſoun with mr, or with Noa __ ns 


The prot of n narrow erde 111 the addi- 
tion of what is ſupplied by the ſea; and by ſorhe little 
traffic, maintains all the inhabitants of this ſmall corner 
of the world, none of whom: has a "needy look, though 
none can be termed rich; the richeſt burgeſs in Monaco, 
as Jam told, poſſeſſing but forty pounds income. Yet. 
their number amounts to ſix thouſand; tliat is, two in 
| Monaco, three in Menione, about five hundred in Rocca 
ne, and as many ſcattered about in houſes and cots 
Te 
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The coins here current, are the French, the Piedmon- 
ith, and the Genoeſe, beſides their own. Of this I have 
by me a liard, a ſou, and a piece de douze ſous. The liard 


and the /ou are of copper, and the pizce is of ſilver. This 


piece has on one fide the prince's effigy with the words 
round G. G. Prin. Moneeci ; that is, * by the grace of God 
« God Prince of Monaco., The prince's arms occupy the 
reverſe with the legend round, Dux Valent. Par. Francis; 
that is, ( Duke of Valentinois Peer of France.” I am told 


that there is alſo the Piece of four and twenty ſous of ſil- 


ver, and the gold piftole, which is worth four and twenty 
French livres : but theſe two I could not procure, becauſe 
no coin. is here ſo ſcarce as their own, the prince having 
no mint, and being obliged to have it made in F rance, 
which he has not choſen to do theſe many years. 


As the rain has laſted the whole morning, I was ob- 
liged to make uſe of an umbrello in my walk over the 
greateſt part of this ſtate. That walk I performed along 


a fine coach-road the prince has lately cauſed to be made 


from Monaco to Mentone, cloſe by the ſea-ſhore, for the 
convenience of his princeſs, who, when ſhe is here, rides 


in the only coach that ever was ſeen i in the country. Be- 


tween them both they have a guard of twenty. men dreſſed 


in ſcarlet trimmed with ſilver, and in that number conſiſts 


the whole of his army. As to his navy, it is | ſomewhat 


more conſiderable, being compoſed of; two barks, or ſhips, * 


call them as you liſt, one of which carries forty men armed 
with 
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with muſkets and cutlaſſes, the other three ſcore men with 
eight ſwivels, A pigmy force, you will ſay: yet it is ſuf- 
ficient to put under contribution every thing that ſwims in 
fight ; and there is no bark nor ſhip of inferior force, that 
would dare to row or fail in thoſe ſeas without paying a 
certain ſmall tax, which this prince has an acknowledged 
right to levy towards the maintenance of the ſeveral lights 
he keeps along the ſhore for the convenience of naviga- 
tion. Our felucca, which is armed only with half a 
dozen ruſty knives juſt able to flice a loaf, could not 
eſcape paying the tax, and Padron Antonio was obliged to 
diſburſe twenty French ſous as he entered this port, which 
might with more propriety be termed a pond, if it had not 
one of its ſides open to the fea that Apres it "with a ſhal- 


low water. 


I ſuppoſe. you will ſmile at this: account, as it is almoſt 
impoſſible to refrain upon hearing of things of the dwarfiſh 
kind. But how proud would you be, were you abſolute 
ſovereign of any empire ever ſo diminutive? Contempti- 
ble as this of Monaco may appear when compared with. 
that of the ancient Romans, Aſſyrians, or Macedonians, 
yet not even the greateſt mind will be apt to think it fo, 
upon turning a moment to the numberleſs millions that 
are not poſſeſſed of a ſingle pan of this globe's ſuperfi- 
cies; and I have already told you, that the ſuperficics of. 
this empire is more than a a ſpan, lince i it is near four miles. 
ſquare. I 


But 
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But jeſting afide, there are few trafts of land that ro- 
Joice the fight ſo much as this. This foil, covered with a 
variety of plants, forms a fine contraft with the barren 
cliffs that border it on one fide, and with the wide liquid 
expanſe, that runs along on the other; and there is a 
brook that falls down the mountain near Noccabruma, 
which one could gaze upon with pleaſure for more than 
halt an hour. 


But J hear a centinel from the rampazt ery out Prenez. 
garde d vous; and J muſt prendre garde d moi 1 to 
bed, as the night is already far- advanced. 


I ought not to omit ſaying, that the language of this 
people is an odd dialect, half Provencial and half Ge- 
noeſe. Vet a great many of them ſpeak French, which 
is taught them by the ſoldiers of the garriſon. The uni- 
verſity of Monaco is compriſed in a grammar-ſchool. I 
have not had time to inform myſelf of the laus of the 
country, and the manner in which juſtice is adminiſtered. 


— 


eee 
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4 chapel fingularly adorned. Mo adventure at ; ſea. Sea- 
ae Anchiſes carrying Eneas. Bite not with 11 0 
| St. Remo, Nov. 17, 7 
THE = air was fo quiet this morning, the ſky fo clear, 
and the ſea ſo gentle, that we rowed away from 
Monaco by ſeven o'clock, after having heard a maſs in a 
chapel about half a mile diſtant from the inn. The inſide 
of that chapel i is oddly adorned with chains, fetters, ſwords, 


ſabres, cutlaſſes, firelocks, and piſtols, hung there by 
way of Ex Yoto's. It is ded icated to Santa Divota, a 


holy dame, whoſe aame I don't remember to have read 
in. the Roman Martyrology. She is the patroneſs of the 
little monarchy, and is very «miraculous, as all faints are 
in little places: witneſs thoſe many inſtruments of miſery 
and death in her chapel, which by her powerful inter- 
ceſſion did no hurt to thoſe who hung them there. 


As we coaſted along cloſe to the land, we ſaw Lete, a 
pretty village, juſt by the town of Ventimiglia, the epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction of which extends over ſome part of the 

county of Mice, though belonging to a different ſovereign. 


Vol. II. Tt. At 
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At Lete, which is not two miles from M, entone, begins 
the country of the Genoeſe. Y entimiglia is furrounded 


with fortification, but in ſo feeble a manner, that in the 
laſt war our troops took it in leſs than a week. 


We arrived here at three in the afternoon. As St. Remy 
has no harbour, the felucca was run aground upon a ſandy 
bank, and our mariners carried us aſhore on their ſhoulders. 
Thus ended this day's navigation, which was o only forty 
miles, attended by no adventure good or bad, except that 
of finding a fir-tree, which Padron Antonio guelics to 
have been rooted out and carried down the mountains by 
the Y. entimiglia-river, that has been much ſwelled hs the 


late rains, and rendered very impetuous. 


We ſaw the track of that river, extending a full mile 
from the ſhore ; and we diſtinguiſhed its water from that 
of the ſea by its progreſſive motion, but ſtill more by the 
great quantity of moſs, leaves, and broken boughs that 


covered it. A multitude of Oche d acqua, or Sea-geeſe, 
hovered over that track, and plunged to peck, I know 


not what kind of food. The Oca d acqua is a fine bird, 
as far as I could ſee, and has its name from the reſemblance 
it bears to a common gooſe. Had we had a muſket, we 
might eaſily have killed ſome. They are very good cating, 
ſays Padron Antonio. When he took me up to carry me 
on ſhore, he put me in mind of a picture, that would con- 
traſt — well with that of Eneas carrying his aged father, 


becauſe 
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becauſe Padron Antonio is about as old as I ſuppoſe Anchiſe 
was when his ſon ran away with him from the burning 
_ town, and I am probably not older than the Trojan hero. 
Excuſe the compariſon between a hero and your brother, 


as I muſt write whatever comes uppen when the 8 
ment proves W af5 


St. Daw is one of the moſt pleaſing places on the Li- 


gurian coaſt. Upon the whole it is well built, and makes 


a fine appearance from the ſea. They fay that it has 
above twelve thouſand inhabitants, whoſe chief revenue 
chiefly ariſes from the ſale of their oranges and lemons, | 


which-grow on the hills round the town. A thouſand of 
them generally ſell on the ſpot for two Genoeſe livres, 
(eighteen pence ſterling) and I leave you to judge of the 


quantities that muſt be ſold to ſupport a place ſo popu- 


lous: nor is it permitted them to ſend any out of the 
country, that do not paſs through an iron-ring, which 
the magiſtrates produce at the time of the gathering. 
Thoſe that have outgrown the ring, are ſuppoſed to be 
too * for tranſportation. 


— 


Amongſt the . of St. Nemo the moſt ſhowy is one 
belonging to the family of the Boria's, the moſt opulent in 
the town. That houſe is ſo large, that it contains juſt as 
many windows as there are days in the year when it is not 
biſſextile. At leaſt the inhabitants tell you ſo; and I 
took their word for it, rather than to be at the trouble of 

Tt 2 counting 
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counting them. A ſtrange whim of the gentleman who 
cauſed it to be built. Should: the government lay a window- 


tax as it does in England, his heirs would probably think 


it advantageous to demoliſh it. They ſay that he had a 


brother, who took great pains to know the exact number 
of confeſſionals that are in the churches at Rome. *Tis 
difficult to determine who was the idler of the two. 


While dinner was making ready at the inn, I went to 
take a tour through the town, and the beſt thing I ſaw in 
it was a little church belonging to the nuns of the order of 
the Vifitation. It has three altars made of the fineſt 
marbles. The church of the Jeſuits is alſo very pretty, 
and neatly ornamented. In a garden I ſaw many palm- 


trees, which make a pleaſing appearance with their varie- 


gated leaves: but the climate is not hot enough to make 
them produce dates as in Africa. The people of St. Remo 


have long enjoyed the privilege of furniſhing Rome with 


palms on Palm-ſunday, and are under an engagement to 
ſend a cargo thither every year. Should they fail once, 
the privilege would be forfeited : but as long as they fulfil 


the engagement, the privilege is to be excluſive, which 


brings them ſome thouſand of * Scudi every year. 


Between the town and the ſea- ſhore the Genoeſe | "RA 
lately built a ſmall fortreſs to bridle this people, who not 
long ago took into their heads to. reyolt againſt the re py 


* A Scudo is about froe ollings ferling. 
lick, 
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lick, on pretence that their liberties were encroached upon, 
and a tax laid, which, as they pretended, the republick 
had no right to levy. But the conſequence of their revolt 
proved fatal to many of them, that were taken and ſent to 
the gallies. A body of Genoeſe troops ſoon ſubdued them, 
and obliged feveral of the moſt opulent inhabitants to quit 
the country, who left their patrimony behind to be con- 
fiſcated. The outlaws are now ſoliciting redreſs at Vi- 
enna; but will probably find none, as their town and ter- 
ritory is too inconſiderable to attract the attention of that 
court. They have now found by woeful experience, that 
| they would have done better to keep quiet and pay the 
tax, which the republick could not help laying, after it 
had been exhauſted by us and the Germans in the laſt war: 
Before we attempt to ſhow our teeth, we'ought in pru- 
dence to feel them, and ſee whether they are ſtrong 
enough to bite to any purpoſe ; but this is what this people 
did not think of; which has rendered their condition 
much worſe than it would otherwiſe have been, as the 
new fortreſs will for ever empower their maſters to act as 
they ſhall think proper, and without much minding an- 

cient liberties and worn-out rights. 


In ſpite however of their late misfortunes, I have ſearcely 

ſeen any where a people look ſo well as this. Their ha- 
biliments are in general very clean, and I admire much 
the head-dreſs of their women, which conſiſts of nothing 


elſe but a red ſilk riband about to inches broad, tied 
round 
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round the head, and formed into a large knot over the 
forehead. The hair they wear in hanging treſſes, combed 
very clean. Though the faſhion is ſimple, it gives the 
handſome an air of alertneſs, and many of them are hand- 
ſome. An honeſt lemon-merchant, to whom my little 
friend at Mice gave me a line of recommendation, told 
me, that there are no women in the world ſo modeſt and 
ſo good as theſe; and I am inclined to believe him, when I 
conſider that luxury, the great parent of vice, has not yet 
found her way hither, nor is likely ever to find it, as Sr. 
Remo and its territory are encompaſſed on one fide by the 
ſea, and on the other by a rugged mountain; fo that they 
ſtand in a manner ſeparated from the reſt of the world. 


LET TEN LAXZVUL 


A felucca ſet a-float, Few people helped zo their proper 
ſtations. Tonadilla's ſung. A _ chain 120 habita- 
tions. A firong fortreſs. 


Savona, Nov. 18, 1760. 
EST ER DAL, 1 we had been carried aſhore 
on our mariners' ſhoulders, the felucca was likewiſe 


dragged out of the water, leſt a nightly ſwell of the ſea 


ſhould damage it, or carry it away. This morning there- 
fore it is neceſſary to ſet it afloat before our departure: 
but 
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but the manner of perſorming that operation offered. an 
object ſo very pictureſque, that I could not forbear re- 
gretting my want of ſkill in the art of drawing, which 
kept me from making a very fine ſketch. Imagine ſome 
of our Argonauts ſtooping down to excavate the ſand be- 
fore the felucca with their own hands for want of ſhovels, 
that it might find an eaſy paſſage to the water; others 
putting planks and rollers under it to facilitate its ſliding; 
ſome running their brawny ſhoulders and backs againſt 
its ſides, ſome their heads, ſome their hips ; all helping) 
all ſtraining every nerve and muſcle to effect their purpoſe. 
Their different ages, their contraſted attitudes, their diſ- 
tortions, the grinning faces they made while labouring 
thus hard, ſeemed to call for a picture, that would be 
well worth the vigorous pencil of my friend Cipriani. 1 
with he had been chere; and indeed I wiſh nw to be 


wherever I am, 


While I ſtood Ak at our mariners thus violently em- 
ployed, it came into my head that the ſatisfaction of a 
felucca would be very great, could a felucca but think, 
and be ſuſceptible of ſatisfaction. 


A felucca (thought T) i is only ſerviceable when it is in 
the water: and that it may be placed where it is of uſe, 
ſee how many hands are eager to afford their help! Is it 
not a great cauſe of ſatisfaction to be thus efficaciouſly 
aſſiſted, that we may be in the very place. where we may 

prove 
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prove uſeful? But why is this ſo ſeldom the caſe with men? 
Few, very few, are the men, who ever find willing and 
powerful hands to puſh them into thoſe ſtations, in which 
they would prove of the greateſt ſervice to their fellow 
creatures. Be thy abilities ever ſo great, never art thou 
forcibly placed where thou oughteſt to be. In vain has 
nature given thee powers ſufficient to be a poet or a phy- 
ſician, an hiſtorian or a ſtateſman: thou art obliged to di- 
rect a plough, or carry a muſket, or ride behind in a livery,. 
or do ſtill ſome meaner thing, becauſe no body thought 
of helping thee and thruſting thee into thy proper element. 


"Tis needleſs to tell you how far I carried this ſpecula- 
tion, as you may plunge it into yourſelves now I have given 
you the hint, and puſh it fo far as it will go. Vet think 
you how few they are, within the circle of your own ob- 
ſervations, who ever were helped to ſtations ſuitable to 
their natural parts and powers. It is my opinion you will 
ſcarcely find one, who ever had the good luck that our 
felucca has had this morning.. 


We had not rowed a mile from St. Remo, when a ſoft 
breeze from the weſt made our men lay down their oars, 
and ſpread a fail, by which means we went thirty miles, 
in little more than three hours. Thirty more femained to 

Savona; but an odious calm ſucceeding about noon, the 
poor fellows were again obliged to tug hard till ſun-ſet. 
Had we not had Cornacchini with us, fo ſlow a navigation 
would have proved irkſome enough ; but he has bought 

a guittar 


* 
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guittar at Mice, and beguiles the tedious hours by playing 
and finging. No body that ever I heard, warbles better 
otto voce than Cornacchini; and the numberleſs Siguedillas 
and Tonadillas, which he has learned in Spain, have quite 
won him the heart of our grave Andaluſian. I think I 
have already told you, that a Tonadilla is an odd fort of 
muſical compoſition, partly ſung in various meaſures, and 
partly ſpoken : but thoſe couplets that are ſpoken muſt be 
pronounced ſo, that the tone of the voice be concordant 
with the found. Italy has no muſick, that ever I heard, 
ſo uh e as a Tonadilla. 


Beſides this diverſion I had alſo that of ſurveying the 
coaſt as we went along, as we did not chuſe to loſe ſiglt 
of it for fear of a ſudden change of the weather in this 
unſettled ſeaſon. We would have it in our power to land 

whenever we ſhould think it proper, as the memory of 
the cruel Cobler is ſtill freſh in our minds. The world 
cannot boaſt of a more delightful country than the Ligu- 
rian ſtate, It conſiſts of nothing along this coaſt, but of 
rocks and cliffs when viewed from the ſea; but all fo 
covered with inceſſant vegetation, as to be for ever green, 
I. propoſed to count the towns and villages from Yenti- 
miglia down. to Genoa, but ſoon loſt my reckoning be- 
cauſe of their number. The whole coaſt looks little leſs 
than a continued town, ſo many are the inhabitants along 
it. Beginning in particular at Porto Maurixio, and ending 
4 Onegha, the populouſneſs is beyond belief, as within 

Vo I. II. U u that 
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that ſpace, which is only five miles in length, upon a 
breadth of four miles, there are no leſs than forty villages, 
| beſides thoſe two towns. 


We landed here at Savona when the ſun was juſt ſetting, 

as I faid above, and went to lodge at a very good inn 

without the walls. If the weather continues quiet, we 

ſhall be gone to-morrow early, and without entering its 

gates; but without regret on my fide, as I have already 

ſeen it ſome years ago. Savona is, next Genoa, the largeſt 
town of the republick. It had formerly a very capacious 

and ſafe harbour, that was in good meaſure filled up, and 
rendered unfit to receive large ſhips, . becauſe it deprived 
that of Genoa of too great a part of its trade. The Sa- 
voneſe ſtill grumble at the injury they have ſuffered: by 
the ſpoiling of their harbour: but, ſuppoſe that their town 
was the feat of power, inſtead of Genoa, how long do 
you think that the Genoa-harbour would ſubſiſt? It was 
intereſt, and not malignity, that induced the Genoeſe to 
order the deſtruction of the harbour of Savona : but intereſt 
always carries a malignant aſpect, when backed by power 
to the prejudice of others, and it is as natural for the Sa- 
vona- people to hate that aſpect, as it is natural for their 
lords at Genoa to make the moſt of their power. 


Savona is commanded by a citadel, the walls and ditches. 
of which have been hewn out of the rock : yet in the laſt 
war our troops took it cally. But as ſoon as our king 
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had it in his poſſeſſion, and hopes given him that he 
ſhould keep it for ever, he ordered the Chevalier Pinto, 
who had conducted the ſiege, to fortify it to the beſt of 
his ſkill. The brave engineer reformed its numerous irre- 
gularities, raiſed its walls with an over-work, deepened 
its ditches, and in ſhort put it in ſuch a condition, that it 
is now thought impregnable. I wiſh it was, together 
with all the fortreſſes in Europe, that ſovereigns might 
think no more of war and of invading each other's do- 
minions. 


The town of Savona contains no leſs than thirty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, beſides the five or ſix thouſand in its 
ſuburbs; and it is one of the beſt built we have in Italy, 
abounding with noble houſes, large churches, ample hoſ- 
pitals, and other kinds of public edifices. It has a fertile 


territory, ſeveral miles broad, and extending ſeven miles 
within land to a huge mountain, which I aſcended once 
in two hours, riding on a mule. It was then winter- 
time, as it is now; and I have not yet forgot that I have 
ſuffered much in that journey. The wind blew ſo violent 
on the top of that mountain, that I was obliged to alight 
in various narrow paſſes, for fear of being thrown down 
the precipices. What a horrible thing to travel over the 
cliffs of M. ezganòt, Malavsin, and Carto% in ſtormy 
weather, as was then my caſe! Tis a long chain of moun- 
tains, the northern ſides of which were then covered with 


ſheets of frozen ſnow ſeveral miles broad. This is the 
Uu 2 reaſon, 
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reaſon, that I abſtain from taking the road through the 
High Monferrat, and ſtifle the defire of ſeeing for the 
preſent our numerous relations and friends in various parts 
of that province, I know that my unexpeRed appearance 
amongſt them would prove delightful, and am ſure 
they would exhauſt many a caſk to make me welcome. 
But the ſeaſon is by much too ſevere on their fide for me to 
quit the felucca, I ſhall fee them next ſpring, and with- 
out putting myſelf to any great inconvenience. 


1 * T © un 


The lies of the inn-keepers at Genoa. The loſt ſtage. 


Genoa, Nov. 18, 1760. 

E came here from Savona in leſs than five hours, 
befriended by a gale of wind that ſeemed to blow 
by our own order. The horizon was fo bright by the 
time we approached this harbour, that we could leiſurely 
enjoy the noble proſpect a while, and take the whole town 
at one glance. What a magnificent ſemicircle! No- 
thing, they ſay, can match it, but Maples and Conflanti- 
nople. I had ſeen Genoa many times, but this day it has 
pleaſed and ſurpriſed me full as much as ever. Tis really 
a glorious town. | 


Within 
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Within theſe ten years that 1 have been abſent, I find 
the Genoeſe have added two light-houſes to their harbour, 
by means of which its entrance on a dark night has been 
rendered much ſafer. I could not refrain a ſigh on turn- 
ing my eyes to thoſe light-houſes, as I recollected that they 
were built upon occaſion of the loſs of a ſhip, in which 
a friend of mine was caſt away. Poor Guido Riviera / 
We ſhall recite no more verſes together! 


Having ſhowed our e of health at the out- 
houſe, we rowed forward to the landing place, where 
ſeveral inn- Keepers waited for us to offer their ſervice. 


We will go to Santa Marta, ſaid Cornacchini to 
them: pleaſe therefore not to PET us with your 
clamour. 


That inn, anſwered one of them, has unluckily been 
burned down not a month ago: and ſo, good ſirs, you 
may as well come to the Croce di Malta, where you will 
find good accommodations, and as kind a reception as. 
_ where elſe. 


Had I been alone, I ſhould have allen into tlie ſnare 
of the ſmooth-tongued fellow. But Cornacchini, who 
knows better than I, inſiſted on our going to Santa Mar- 


ta, and would only promiſe to be the fellow's gueſt in 


caſe we ſhould find no lodging there. 
But, 
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But, faid I, why will you be at the trouble of going 


to an inn that is no more? 


Becauſe, ſaid he, I am ſure that this man is a Ir, and 


the inn not burnt down. 


The reply was pretty ſmart: yet gave no offence. The 
fellow, inſtead of ſhowing reſentment, only perſiſted in 


his aſſertion, and ſwore to it ſo poſitively and with ſuch 
an air of candour, that I knew not what to make of it: 


nor was it without reluctance that I yielded to Cornacchi- 
ni's advice, and went to Santa Marta. 


Cornacchini's gueſs proved true; and on our arrival 
there I ſhould have exclaimed long againſt the matchleſs 
impudence of the ſcoundrel, had not another ſcoundrel 
ſtopped me ſhort. The Santa Marta-man made me for- 
bear exclaiming, by telling me, that he was not at all 
ſurpriſed at the man's lie. I have myſelf, ſaid he, burnt 
down his inn fo many times, that he would be a great fool 
if he miſſed the opportunity of burning mine whenever he 
can. It is our common practice, added the wretch with 
the greateſt ſang- froid, to burn each other in this manner, 


Every body muſt endeavour to draw the water to his 
own mull. 


Your practice, ſaid I, is very laudable, no doubt. Yet 
'tis pity you are not all ſent to exerciſe it in a galley. 


P ſhaw, 


29 
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Pſhaw, pſhaw, replied the man: do not be out of hu- 
mour with our frolicks. We will treat you very well. 


I made haſte to Signor Paolo Celefia, a worthy friend of 
mine, who has reſided ſome years in England as miniſter 
of the republic, and married there a moſt amiable Eng- 
liſhwoman. Neither of them expected to ſee me, as they 
had had no intimation of my coming. With them, and 
ſome other old acquaintaince, I paſſed a very agreeable 
evening. They would fain have perſuaded me to ftay 
here a few days : but I know that you muſt begin to be 
apprehenſive of ſome accident, as I have been much longer 
about this journey than I propoſed : beſides that the vici- 
nity of my native home makes me impatient of further 
delays. I ſhall therefore take poſt to-morrow by break of 
day, and hope to be with you at ſun-ſet. After ſo long 
and happy a journey, we muſt to-morrow night ſing to- 
gether in the full humility of our hearts, Agimus tibi gra- 
tias, omnipotens Deus, pro univer ſis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis 
et regnas in ſecula ſeculorum. 


Tax END or EE JOURNEY FROM LONDON 
| To GENOA, 
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An APTPERRIE 


Fur the inſtruction of theſe who intend to travel to Madrid 
by land. | 


E VERY body knows, that there is no entering Spain 
— from any part of France, but by croſſing the 
Pirenees. | | 4 


The roads through thoſe mountains go under two dif- 
ferent denominations with the Spaniards. Thoſe which 
admit of wheel-carriages, they call Caminos de Ruedas ; 
and Caminos de Herradura they term thoſe, which are too 
narrow for ſuch vehicles. A Camino de Herradura is ge- 
nerally travelled on a mule. Couriers only run it out on 


horſeback, changing horſes at different ſtages. 


The beſt Camino de Ruedas through thoſe mountains, 
is certainly that which I have deſcribed in the foregoing 
letters. But to ſpare my reader the trouble of tracing it 
out of them, I give it here again, beginning at Perpignan, 
which is the chief town in the province of Rouſſillon. | 


The 


N 
The R O A D 


From PERIGNAN to MabpRiD, 


No. of 
| 5 leagues, 
From Perpignan to Boulluwn END — 5 
From Boulou to Bellegarde — | I 
From Bellegarde to Jonquiera, which is the firſt place in Spain „ 
From Jonguiera to Hoſtal Nuevo — — — 2 
From Haſtal Nuevo to Figuieras a wh — Fe 
From Figuieras to Santa. Locaya — — — I 
Here you croſs a river on a boat. 
From Santa Locaya to Baſcara — — — 17 
From Baſcara to Villa de Muls — — — 1 ; 
From Villa de Muls to Medina — — — 2 
A river croſſed over a bridge 7 
From Medina to Girona — — — I 
From Girona to Hoſtal de Ceba — — I 
From Hoſtal de Ceba to Las Mallorquinas — — 1 
From Las Mallorquinas to Hoſtalrich — — 2 
From Hoſtalrich to Batloria „ — — 1 
From Batloria to Sanſeloni — — — 1 
From Sanſeloni to Linarez _ — — 5 
A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Linarez to La Roca — — — I 
From La Roca to Monmeld — — — 7 
From Monmelò to Los Hoſtals — — I 
From Los Haſtals to Moncada | —— — * 
From Mocada to Sant' Andrés — — I 
Faom Sant' Ardres to BaRCELONA — — 1 
From BARCELONA to Hoſpritalet — 8 1 
From Hoſpitalet to San Feliu — — — * 
From San Feliu to Molin de Reys — — 1 
A river croſſed over a bridge. | 
From Molin de Reys to Sant' 1varen — — T 


Ar. ver croſſed cver a bridge. 
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No, of | 


leagues. 
Brought over 35 
From Sant” Andrea to Martorel - EF I 
From Martorel to La Veguda - . - I 
; From La Veguda to Maquefa EE - 335 
From Maguefa to Piera . - 1 
From Piera to FValbona > - - 2 
From Valbona to Puente de la Neyna - - * 
Aver uaded. 
From Puente de la Reyna to La Pobla 5 7 
The above river waded again. 
From La Pobla to Villanoba - - - * 
From Villanoba to Igualada 3 — 1 2 
From Jeualada to Yorba - COT - 1 
From Yorba to Meſon del Gancho - - - 1 
From Meſon del Gancho to Santa Maria - - 7 
From Santa Maria to Porcariſes - . - 12 
From Porcariſes to Meſon Nuevo de Monmaneu - - * 
From Meſon Nuevo to Haſtalets - % 12 
From Heſtalets to CERBERA — - 1 
F From CzRBERA to Curullada - - - 1 
| From Curullada to Tarrega — - - * 
From Tarrega to Villagraſa - > I 
\ From Villagraſa to Belpuch — - - n 
From Belpuch to Gomez - - - 1 
From Gomez to Molleruſa 5 9 1 
1 From Molleruſa to Belloch - b . 6 
q A river "wy over a * 
From Bellach to LERIDA 1 2 
From LERIDA to Alcaraz, which is FR laſt town in Catalonia 2 
A river croſſed over a iche. 
From Alcaraz to F RAGA, Which is the firſt town in Aragon 3 
f . From Fraca to Venta de Fraga - - 5 
X From Venta de Fraga to Candaſnos > f 2 
From Candaſnos to Penalba - 8 „„ 
From Penalba to Bujalaroz - - 5 14 


Carried over 71 


Gap — — 


. 


No. of 
leagues. 
Brought over 71 
From Bujalaroz to Venta de Santa Lucia - Woo 4 Þ 
From Venta de Santa Lucia to Oſera S 39520 2 
From Ofera to Villafranca de Ebro - — 2 
From Villafranca to Alfajarin — & I 
From Alfajarin to Puebla de Alfinden - - I 
Tuo rivers croſſed over bridges; that i is, the Gallego, and the 
Ebro or Hebro, 
From Pachld to Zarzacozza — . 1 3 
From ZAR AOOZZA to Santa Fe - - - 1 
From Santa Fe to Maria - — - - I 
From Maria to Venta de Martorita - - - I 
From Venta de Mariorita to Venta de Mazota - - 1 
From Venta de Mazota to La Muela - - - 2 
From La Muela to Longates - - - - 3 
From Longares to Carinena * = - - I 
From Carinena to Venta de St. Mariin „„ - 2 
From Venta de St. Martin to Maynar - 1 - 17 
From Maynar to Retaſcon - * - i 
| A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Retaſcon to Daroca - - I 
From Daxoca to Uſed, which is the ut town in Aragon - 2 
From Uſed to Embid - - - - 3 
From Embid to Tortuera - - - - 1 
From Tortuera to Tartanedo + - - - 2 
From Tartanedo to Concha - — — - 1 
From Concha to Anchuela del Campo, which is the laſt town in 
the diftrift called El Partido de Molina HE. I 
From Anchuela del Campo to Barbacil - + - 2 
From Barbacil to Maranchon - OO - - I 
From Maranchon to Aquilarejo - - 3 2 
From Aquilarejo to Alcolea, which is the laſt town in the pro- 
vince or diſtrict called De Soria - - - k 
From Alcolea to Torremocha - 6 2 2 


Carried over 1147 


2 
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No. of 
4 Brought over 114% 
* From Torremocha to Agora 0 4 r 

From Agora to Grajanejos e X 4 

From Grajanejos to Triqueque - e '> 084 2 

From Triqueque to Torrija ** 83 * - 1 
From Torrija to Valdenocbes 3 . 9 2 

From Valdenoches to GUADALAXARA - * 


A river croſſed over a bridge. At that bridge the Ditri 
(or Partido) de Guadalaxara ends, and that of Alcaͤrria 


begins, 
From GuaDALAXARa to Venta de San Juan - N 
From Venta de San Juan to Venta de Meco - - 1 
From Venta de Meco to ALCALA' de Henarez, which is dun kun 
town in New Caſtile - - . - 1 
Two ſmall rivers waded. | 
From ALCALA' to Torrejon de Ardiz - TIE LEH 2 
Another ſmall river waded. | 
From Torrejon de Ardiz to Puente de Viveros - - 
From Puente de Viveros to Rejas - 82 
From Rejas to Alameda _ = - = - 2 
From Alameda to Canillejas - - 8 - 2 
A ſmall river waded. 
From Canillejus to MaprD. - - 3 Ls 
Total of leagues from Perpignan to Madrid 5 -. 1352 


It is notorious, that there is no going poſt through any 
part of Spain in a wheel- carriage, but only on horſeback, 


after the manner of the couriers. A courier told me in 

Spain, that there are no better horſes in Europe for the 

purpoſe of riding poſt than thoſe in Spain. Few gentle- 

men however would chuſe to go in that manner; and 

he, who intends to go the above, or any other Spaniſh 
road, 


abr ee WA ne ES rh 9 eee 
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Ny and does not chuſe to ride on horkkback, muſt either 


have his own carriage, and hire mules or horſes to it, or 


hire both a carriage and mules at Perpignan, where this 


may always be done. Thoſe who go the journey with 
their own voitures, will find it coſtly, as the caleſſeros or 


muleteers muſt in that caſe come back from Madrid to 
Perpignan to fetch their chaiſes ; and it is plain that they 


muſt be paid both for the going and coming; which 
would not be the caſe if they took their chaiſes or coaches 
along with them, and have a chance left of bringing back 
ſome other traveller. The expence of a pair of mules 
and a man, will generally amount to twelve or thirteen 
{hillings a day, going at the rate of ten or eleven leagues. 
If you want to go faſter, you muſt pay three or four 
ſhillings a day more; as in that caſe your conductors will 
be at the additional expence of chan ging mules at Bar- 
celona and Zaragoza. 


There are two other great roads, or Caminos de Ruedas 
through the Pirenees. One is from Bayonne to Pamplona; 
the other from Bayonne to Vittoria. Bayonne is the laſt 


- conſiderable town in France on the fide of Biſcay ; Pam- 


plona is the capital of Mavarre; and Vittoria (if I am 
not miſtaken) is the chief town in the ſmall province of 


A lava. 


The 
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| The ROAD 
From Bayonns to PAMPLONA, 


No, of 
From Bayonne to Mediondo - 7 - 4 
From Mediondo to San Juan Pie de Puerto s "oh 
From San Juan to Roncefualles inc e . 
From Nonceſvalles to Burguete - - - - 2 
From Burguete to Eſpinar „ 2} >.4 - - _ 
From Eſpinar to Eſcaret - * - - . 
From Eſcaret to Zubiri - - o - - 1 
From Zubiri to Verdx - — - — - . 
From Verdey to Garſuena - 55 N 
From Garſuena to Ancbolit - - — + 
From Ancbolit to rot - — 5 2 
From Trot to Zabaldica - - - gn I 
From Zabaldica to Ugarte = - - . —_ 
From Ugarte to Villalva - - - - <2 
From Villalva to PameLona - — 6 T 
Total of leagues from Bayonne to Pamplona - - - 23 


Many parts of the above road are very bad. Between 


San Juan Pie de Puerto and Roncefoalles there is a frightful 


declivity on the French fide of a mountain, which cannot 


be deſcended in a coach without the aſſiſtance of four 
pair of oxen ; that is, one pair to. lead the coach, and 


the other three to hold it up behind, chat it may go 
down lowly. 


The country about Roncefvalles and San Juan is rocky 


for many leagues on all ſides: yet no tract in Europe has 
been taken more notice of in ancient romances and poems, 


* 


nor 


- = 
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nor any battle io often deſeribed, as that of Reneeſoalles 
in which Orlauab and all the Peers of France loft their 
lives. In the ſmall church of the poor village of Ronce/- 
valles the brave Orlando's remains were buried, and part 


of his armour or weapons preſerved during many ages. 
The people of the country tel you fo. 


The R O AD 
From BAT ONE to VITTORIA. 
No. of 
leagues. 
From Bavonne to the river Bi ales, ealled Beovia by the Spa- . 
niards — = - 8 „ 
From that river to Jun 's - N 
From run to San SEBASTTAU | 
From San SzBASTIANn to Urnieta 
From Urniete to Auduaæin 
From Anduaein to Villabona 
From Villabona to rare 
From Irure to Toloſa 
From Toloſa to Aligria 
From Altgria to Caſtarieia 
From Caſtarieta to Legorrieta 
From Legorrieta to Villafranca 
From Villafranca to Segura 
From Segura to Segama 
From Segama to Galarreta 
Fram Galarreta to Luzurriaga 
From Luzurriaga to Heredia 
From Heredia to Audiaana 
From Audicaua to Arbuluzt 
From Arbului to La Raza 
From La Raza to Lorriaga 
From Lorriaga to VIrroA 


Total of leagues from Bayonne to Vittoria 
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At Vittoria you are quite out of the Pirenees, and may 
continue your journey to Madrid through La Puebla and 
Miranda de Ebro to Aneyugo, a ſmall town which is 
eight leagues from Vittoria. Iſhallſoon note down the road 
from Madrid to Ameyugo, and tell a few particularities 
of the road itſelf, having gone it myſelf ſo late as February 
1769. Let me firſt give you that from Bayonne to Madrid, 
which I went in December 1768, taking Pamplona in 
my way, and not Vittoria, though I knew before-hand, 
that, by croſſing the Pirenees where I did, I was to meet 
with greater inconveniencies than by goin g the other way. 

But of inconveniencies on a journey I never thought much, 

and went that Camino de Herradura for no better reaſon 
but that few travellers chuſe to do ſo, and becauſe I ima- 
gined that it would afford a deſcription not to be found 

in any book. 


The R O A D 
From BAYONNE to PAMPLONA. 


No. of 

| | -- leagues. 
From Bayonne to Oftariz . - "TE - 2 
From Oſtaria to Anoa - - . 6 - 
From Anoa to Maya . « - 5 2 
From Maya to Berroeta - "* 2 OG MN *R 

From Berroet: to Lanz Wt - „„ 2 
From Lanz to Ortiz - — IM - 2 
From Ortiz to PAMPLONA. - — — 2 
Total of leagues from Bayonne to Pamplona — 5 
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I was. four days in going the above fourteen 
leagues, and found the road bad enough in ſeveral places 
to frighten any timorous perſon. But the devil is not fo 
black as he is painted, and I went through it as through a 


garden. At Bayonne I met with a company of Thee ® 


gentlemen and two ladies who were going to Pamplona 
that ſame way, and joined with them; but made an 
agreement before we ſet out, that the firſt of us who 
ſhould utter the leaſt complaint againſt the road, the 
weather, or the accommodations, ſhould defray the whole 
company during the remainder of the journey. This 
whimſical bargain kept us all very chearful, as, inſtead 
of complaining, we were all ſollicitous to praiſe moſt 

what was moſt offenſive. Thus the wind that troubled us 
on the higheſt tops, we termed a gentle breeze; called 
the ſnowy weather ſun-ſhine; fed upon imaginary capons, 
green-peas, and pine-apples, and ſlept upon ſeven filk 
matraſſes like ſo many Spaniſh queets, though our beds 
were as 5 hard as rocks. x 


We left Bayonne at noon and went to ſleep at Ae. 
The road was called excellent during thoſe four leagues, 
eſpecially wherever we waded through a deep mire, as 
we did in ſeveral places. However, the country through- 
out was moſt romantically beautiful, and numberleſs 


trees ſtill preſerved their verdure in ſpight of the advanced 


ſeaſon. The poſada at Ag proved much better than I 
expected, as we found there an ample ſupper and clean 
Vol. II. Yy beds, 
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beds, and the evening was beguiled by aſking the names 
of various things in the Baſque /anguage of the people in 


= the poſada, I will here note down a few for the ſake of 
che Linguiſt that may happen to read this account. 


5 Goa, hingt 
Man, Ghiſſona. 
Woman, Emaſtaquia. 
Yes, fir, Bai yauna. e 
Wo, fir, Es yauna. | 
Yes, madam, Bai andria. 
No, madam, Es andria. 
The Sun, Igoſquia. 
The Moon, Tlarguia. 
| The Stars, Iſſarac. 
A Houſe, Achie. 
A Deg, Sciaccoura, 
Cat, Catou ya. 
A Rat, Arrotouina. 
A Horſe, Sammaria. 
A Mule, Mandoa, 
An A, Aﬀſtoa. 
An Ox, IIlia. 
A Gow, Behia. 
A Sbeep, Scicchirroa. 
A Hog, Scerria. 
A Wolf, Oticioa. 
Bread, Oghia. 


64.3 
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Wine, 
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ue, Arno. 
Mam, Arraghia. | 

, Arraina, 
The head, Borrouva. 
The noſe, Sudurra. 
If Nane Milla. 
De hand, Eſcouva. 
_ £4 By, Mutila. 
A Girl, Neſcachia, 
Bio Fire, Shouva. F 
Mater, Aur. or Ura. 
Ar, Airia, 
; Earth, Lours, or Lan. | 
The Sky or Heaven, Serrüa. 
Father, Aita.. 
Mather, Aima. 
| Son, Seméa. | 
Daughter, Alava, , 
Uncle, Oſſava. 
Aunt, IZeba. 


_ Couſin, 
Nephew, | Hobs. 
A Maid-Servant, Neſcatoa, | 
A married Man, Ghiflona eſcondoi, 


A married Woman, Andria eſcondoa, 


Yy 2 
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Whoever is poſſeſſed of Laramendl $ Diftimary of the 
(| Biſcayan language, may by means of theſe few words give 
a gueſs as to the difference between che 8 and 

' Baſque. 


On the ſecond day we dined at Maya, having in the 
morning left behind us the ſmall town or village of Ordac, 
which is the firſt place in Spain. The firſt thing that 
ſtruck me on entering the Spaniſh dominions was a noble 
convent that contains twenty two monks. The good fa- 
thers have more than ſufficient revenues in the neighbour- 
hood ; yet, as I was told, have found means to procure 
the hatred of every body round them, becauſe they have 
of late ſtarted many pretenſions to ſome lands, that have 


long been reckoned as commons, 


At Maya we dined round a fire, that was lighted in 
the midſt of a ſmall room. The ſmoke was very trou- 
bleſome; but in conſequence of our agreement we called 
it a perfume. The poſadero gave us fowls newly killed, 
ſome pork that was eatable, ſome ſalt-fiſn, cheeſe, and 
roaſted cheſnuts, and made us only pay fifteen ſors a piece. 
The bread was coarſe, but ſavoury, and the wine would f 
have been excellent if it had been a few months older. 
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Before ſun-ſet we reached Berroeza, where we had a 
ſupper plentiful enough, but horrible rooms and very hard 
TE beds. 
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ww In the morning we had gone up a ſteep and broken 
hill during three hours; and we croſſed a wide plain in 
the afternoon that produces much wheat and flax, and 
is planted in ſeveral parts with apple-trees, out of which 
the inhabitants make a cyder tolerably good. That aſ- 
cent in the morning we found planted on every fide with 
trees of various kinds, eſpecially oaks and cheſnut-trees. 
There was nobody at Berroeta that could underſtand Spa- 
niſh, except a little ſprightly girl. She obliged us with 
ſeveral Baſque-ſongs, the airs of which I did not diſlike: 
There I bought of a peaſant The Imitation of Cbriſt, tranſ- 
lated into Biſcayan from the Latin of AI Kempis by a prieſt 
of St. Jean de Luz called Abbot Chouno, That abbot died 
not long ago, and left behind ſo good a name, that he 
goes now by the ap pellation of the Saint, The people at 
Berroeta affure you very ſeriouſly, that, when he died, all 
the bells at St. Jean de Lux rang Ay of them- 


ſelves. 


They burn at Berroeta great quantities of the ſtalks of 
Turkey-corn, which ſhews that they have much of that 
grain. They make bread with the flour of it, beſides a 
kind of haſty pudding, like the Italian polenta. With the 
leaves of that plant they fill the bags under the bed-ma- 
traſſes; and as thoſe leaves are in a manner elaſtick, they 
take off ſome part of the hardneſs of the matraſſes them- 
felves, which are filled with tow inſtead of down or wool. 
You can ſcarcely have any conception of the clumfineſe of 


their 
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their houſe-furniture. Their tables are nothing elſe but 
an ill-heyn and thick oaken board ſupported by ſour poles, 
and their chairs may be called an abridgment op their ta- 
bles. A large and ill-made image which they term a 22 
efira Serora, is commonly the chief ornament of every bed- 
room. Their ſpoons and forks are made of box-wood, 
like thoſe of our Capuchin-friars, and you may be fire 
that the handles of their knives are not of ſilver. The 
uſe of a pair of bellows is unknown, at the poſadas at leaft ; 
and the women fan the fire with their aprons in a very we 
trous manner. Candles at Berroeta they had none, but 


made uſe of copper-lamps filled with a kind of train. oil, as 
they do in Lapland. 


As we roſe from our beds in the morning of the third 
day, we ſaw that it had ſnowed the whole night: yet we 
ſet out about ſeven, and ſucceſſively aſcended ſeveral 
high hills during two hours, leaving to the mules the 
care of finding the road, which the ſnow did not permit 
us to ſee. Between nine and ten we found ourſelves on 
a ſtony plain, about half a league over, as far as I could 
judge. The croſſing of it proved quite diſtreſsful, as the 
wind blew ſo cold and violent, that it ſtopped the mules 
from time to time. However, we croſſed it happily in 
about an hour, with our faces wrapped up in our hand- 
kerchiefs, and reached the oppoſite declivity without hav- 

ing been blown ſeveral leagues off, as we all expected. 
Another hour brought us to Lanz, half frozen. 


I never 
went 


E 
went two ſuch bad leagues in my lie, and thought it 
impoſſible for our two ladies to ſee the end of them 
without complaining : yet they bore it out as ſtoutly as 
the beſt of us, and cried to us ſeveral times, that that 
plain was E/ 1 de hos in, 4 che <del of the 
5 Preite 


At Lin? we had but a very indifferent Miner. Tt 
only conſiſted of ſome: Abadejo, or ſalt-fi fſtewed in 
dil: but we devoured it greedily, as the air had given us 
all a moſt ravenous appetite, We went two leagues fur- 
ther in the afternoon, croſſing a foreſt planted with the 
largeſt oaks that T have as yet ſeen any where. The king 
of Spain might have a very fine navy out of that foreſt, 
if it was not for the many high hills between it and the 
ſea, We reached Ortiz at night, found the poſada very 
good upon comparing it with the three preceding, had a 
plentiful ſupper, and tolerable beds. Some of the people 
at that poſada could ſpeak a little Caſtilian, eſpecially 
the poſadera's three daughters, very tall and handſome 
girls, extremely courteous and willing to oblige their 
gueſts. We were all in love with them, and they with 
us, and we paſſed a good part of the night chatting, ſing- 
ing 1 drinking, 


The territory of Doin which i a | Inglis round, 
was all green, and the air there quite as mild and tempe- 
5 rate: 
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rate as in England in the beſt ſpring- days. 'Tis aftoniſh- 
ing how the climate are for the better f in a few hours. 


The fourth day we went but two ms in the mora- 
ing and reached Pamplona by dinner-time. The roman- 
tick beauty of thoſe two leagues 1s not to be deſcribed. 
The road, which runs through the bottom of ſucceſſive 


valleys, was bordered on each fide by hedges of myrtle 


during the beſt part. Several rills moiſten thoſe vallies, 
and give them all that is produced by the greateſt ferti - 
lity. Not far from Ortiz begins a river, which has an 
artificial canal by its ſide, the water of which is diverted 
to diſtant fields and meadows, and the country is Aled 
all round with habitations, 


Thus did I croſs the Pirenean mountains on that fide 
of Spain. The lodgings along them are generally ſuch as 
any ſqueamiſh perſon will loath : yet for my part I won- 
dered they were not worſe, conſidering that almoſt no 
traveller of any note ever goes that road, but only ſome 
poor muleteers, who care little for the elegancies of life, 
eat any thing, and ſleep any where. However I took no- 
tice in ſome of the villages of ſome houſes that ap- 
peared neatly built, with green ſhutters on the outſide of 
their windows; nor do the inhabitants commonly con- 
tent themſelves with rags, but wear very clean clothes, the 
men wrapping themſelves up in ample dark cloaks as they 


walk 


1 
walk bout, and the women having * filk handker- 
chiefs on their necks, with narrow we cloſe to the 


wriſt,” their double treſſes falling down their ſhoulders in- 


terwoven with large ribbands of various colours. You 
may eaſily imagine that the inhabitants throughout that 
tract are very ignorant, as they live in a manner ſeparated 


from the reſt of the world, neither underſtanding, nor 


being underſtood by the few people that happen to croſs 
their country from time to time, becauſe of their lan- 
guage. Vet they want neither ſprightlineſs nor good hu- 
mour, as far as I could judge by the eye. They ſeem 
to enjoy life contentedly enough, and quite as well as thoſe 
who arc poſſeſſed of all its 8 


My travelling company Ae me at Pamplona, where' 


2 hired a chaiſe for Madrid. 


The R 0 AD 
From PAM onA to MADRID. 


n. of 
From PamyLona to Venta Vieja W % 
From Venta Vieja to Venta del Piojo — ds 2 
From Veuta del Pigjo to Mendivil — 8 1 
From Mendivil to Baraſuaein — — — 7 
A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Barafuceireo Warukan „ 2s — — 3 
From Tara TA to venta del Morillete © — — 3 
| . - A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Venta del Morillete to Caparroſo — — 1 


Vol. II. TY Carried over 10 
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een 28 
1 5 Brought over 10. 
From Caparroſo to Baltierrs — „ 
: The river Ebro 6163s” | „ 
From Baltierra to Venta de Caftejon — — — 1 
From Venia de Caſtejon to Cintrut uenigo — —— | 3. 4 


Not far from Cintruenigo the kingdom of Navarre = and that of 
a Old Caſtile begins. 


From Cintrutnigo to Venta del Paſtacillo — — BE: 2 
From Venta del Poſtacille to A'oxzma — — 2 
From A'crgDa to Hinojoſa — — — 3 
From Hinejoſa to Almenir — — — 1 
From Almenir to Tapuels — — ß — 6 L : 
From Tapuela to Zamarcon | - * L 
From Zamarcon to Almaray — — — 2. 
From Almaray to Almanzan . „ 
From Almanzan to Almanmgg — 1 
From Almantiga to Cobertolada — — 11 
From Cobertolada to Villaſayas — — 12 
From Villaſayas to Barabong . Oo 12 
From Barabona to Paredes Rr ie is ene 
From Paredes to Venta de Rio Frio | — — 3 
From Venta de Rio Frio ta Rio Fria — — — 4 
Here we enter New Caſtile. 
From Rio Frio to Rebolleſa „ ˙ ˙ IN 5] ws 1 
A river croſſed over a N 
From Rebolloſs to Firueque — i 1 24 
From Jiruegue to Jadrague e e 
From Jadrague to Caſas de Galindo CCC 
From Caſas de Galindo to Padilla «I We BEAST ce og 
From Padilla to Hita © - 8 . 4 
From Hita to Sopetran = ** 3 
The above river croſſed again in a foryee: 423 
From Sopetran to Heras — | 3 
From Heras to Hontanar | 8 N 4 * hx 


Carried over 49 
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FI | | Brought over 49 


From Hontanar to Marchamalo - 


From Marchamalo to Aloera - 
From Aloera to Azuqueca „„ 


From Azuqueca to Venta de Meco n 
From Venta de Meco to Areal A de Henares 
From ALcarta' to MADRID. l 


Total of leagues from Pamplona to Madrid 1 


Some accou nt of the TOR road. 


. or N FAY gh but a fi wall town, 
has a citadel, a ſquare, and ſome public walks, that * 
ſerve the notice of a traveller. The cathedral of it is Go- 
thick, and has its front oddly ornamented with the repre- 
ſentation of cats, pigs, monkeys, and other animals, 
thrown into various burleſque attitudes. The fight of that 
front called back to my mind the church of the Benedic- 
tine monks at Bourdæaux, which was built, as they pre- 
tend, by Henry II of England when the Engliſh poſſeſſ- 
ed Guyenne. That church has three gates; and the arches 
over the two lateral ones exhibit many {mall naked fagures 
of men and women placed in ſuch poſtures, as it is not 
fit to tell. The Gothick architects had often very whim- 
ſical ideas, as I have obſerved in many parts. The num- 
ber of inhabitants at Pamplona amounts to no more than 
ſeven thouſand, though it is the capital of a kingdom, 
. 19V2 DATE. 22 2 1 the 
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the title of which is thought worth wearing by two of 
the greateſt monarchs in the World: 


December 16, 1 768. 
I leſt Pan 5 about noon, "and went to na. to 


6 71 94t big! et bb 

When Navarre had its Ow¹ * and before it 1 be- 
longed to Spain, Tafalla was a town of ſome note, and 
had a univerſity. At preſent it contains nothing remark- 
able, that I could ſee but a Poſada, which is one of the 
beſt T have found i in Spain, The Biſcayan language ceaſes 

entirely there, and the Spaniſh begins. Both at "Pam- 
plona and Tafalla I was ſomewhat troubled by the flies. 
Vou may judge of the mildneſs of the climate by ſuch a 
circumſtance at ſuch a time of the year. The country be- 
tween the two towns is chiefly ſowed with corn, and is flat 
throughout. The high mountains that ſurround that plain 
on all ſides, offer a coup-d'oeuil very magnificent, 


p » 2 
* 
«+ 


December 17. 


Dined at Caparroſo, and ſu peil at | Baltierra, or 


PVoltięerra. 


The road in the morning ran through a barren lth, 
and through a fertile one in the afternoon. Both at Bal- 
tierra and Caparroſo they burn "A quantities of 'rofe- 

mary 
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by wa of fuel, which mes their kitchens 
225 Be! *. ass. load of i it e a redl, or three- 
pence Engliſh. I aſked a handſome young woman at 
Caparroſo whether ſhe was married, and yas anſwered in 
the negatiye. Don't you wiſh. to be married, replied a 
by-ſtander. E! deſſeo no falta, faid the ſternly „ mat las 
hombres buenos 105 « Defire is not wanting But good 
te nen are wanting.” I liked the preciſion of the TR: 
fion, and took it down i in my memorandum- book. 


e is a le farnous throughqut of pain for a 
breed of Perdigueros, or Setting-dogs, that are reckoned 
the a MI 3 TRY 
OD wel yen. Dake I 8. 

1 Wein in a the morning along a deſart that produces no- 
thing but thyme, and here and there a plant of roſe mary; 
croſſed the river Ebro in a boat; dined at Cintrucnigo, 
and ſupped : at the 7 enta ad Ferro, or de Cervera, as 
others call = 


| Cintrubnigo, a village in a very rural ſituation, is ſur- 
rounded with fine vineyards and olive-groves. T never 
faw ſuch fine olive- trees any where, and had no idea of 
their ever growing ſo large and high, as they do in that 
neighbourhood. Walking about while dinner was making 
ready, I aw, many men on thoſe trees ſtriking down the 


olives, 
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dive, that: were nathired. beneath by women 14 chil⸗ 
dren i in wicker-bakes, and h carried h. home. 1 : 
: 1 he = there, 1 full ripe, are . 1 a bluiſh c- 
lour, and emit a fine crimſon-coloured liquor when gently 

ſqueezed. 1 tried that that liquor with the tip of the tongue, 
It has an offenſive taſte, and a nauſeous ſmell, together 


with a cauſtical quality, that would ſoon 5 a bliſter 
on the rougheſt ſkin. Tis ſurpriſing how fuch a matter 


can turn ſweet and inoffenſive, when flowin 8 from under 
a preſs af ter a ſhort fermentation. 


At dinner I had ſome excellent mutton, an omelet 


ſauced with oil inſtead of butter, and ſome purple-grapes 


as good as freſh, the grains of which were of a ſize un- 
commonly large. In the room where I dined, there was 


a wooden St. Francis, or St. Anthony, as big as the life, 


with a wooden child in his arms, not quite, a ſpan in 
length. The diſproportion was abſurd; but the women 
of the poſada ſeemed not aware of it, and courteſied to 
it with great reverence every time they crofſed the room, 


and the men pulled off my hats and bowed. _ 


— 
- 


The Venta del Portacilh is the very 3 1 8 . 


ever I was in. Travellers muſt take care to avoid it, if poſ- 
ſible, eſpecially at night, becauſe the few rooms in it are ſo 
loathſome, as I would not permit my dog to ſleep in them. 


Tis 


L seh 

Tis not neceſſary to tell what makes chem loathſome. 
There I paſſed the night fitting and dozing in my chaiſe 
in company with my caleſſero, who has a right to ſleep in 
it every night, and chuſes to do fo, rather than lie on the 
bare ground in the ſtables, as the muleteers generally do, 
pe. up in the coverings of their mules. The ſupper 
chat was offered me there, was df a pitce with the lodging, 

as, it conſiſted of ſome chopped goat-fleſh; 'fried in an 
iron pan with ſome rank bacon, the ſtrange meſs highly 
ſeaſoned with garlick, onions, and pepper.” A delicate 
ragout, I aſſure you; and yet a band of muleteers fell 


upon it very bravely. For my part I ſoaked ſome. bread 
in 1 0 Fallen it an Para, nan 


28 TY 


03 eee an 4 in a Nagel a 1 Mey: | 
i beguiled the evening chatting with thoſe muleteers by 


the fire · ſide in a dark kitchen on the ground- floor, that 
was paved with pebbles of various ſizes. No frolickſome 


coquettiſn girls there, as in many other parts of Navarre, 
and in the Pais de Baſque. - Only two ugly women, both 
out of humour with their huſbands, with their gueſts, 
with their cats, and with: nene J was 1 when 


the morning n it 


The whole road Kan Pamplona to Venta del Porta- 
e is as broad and as fine as arty in France. The brave 
General Gages, late viceroy of Navarre, had it made Aa 


ü 290. He intended to have all. the rodds.throughe 
aut 


out his government enlarged and repaired: but death hin- 
dered tlie laudable ſcheme from having its effect. He 
forced the peaſants to work at that road by turns, as they 


do in France; but, to keep them from grumbling, diſ- 
tributed {6 much of his money to them, that he beggared 


himſelf, and died quite pobr. A noble monument was 


erected to him at the public expefiee in à church at Pam. 


umd. is pity that all tlie vicere)v, and governors of 


provinces throughout Spain, are fiot acuated by the ſame 
noble ſpirit. 


2 19 | 
Dined at A gvtlla, and fupped at Ih. 


From the Venta del Portacillo to A'greda, the road was 


ftony, and very bad, and ſtill worſe frem grids to 
Hinojoſa, up a ſteep hill, that goes by the name of Monte 
Mallero. I had another hill in ſight the whole day, that 


is called La Sierra de Mayo, whoſe elevated top is covered 


with everlaſting ſnow, like the higheſt fumthitsin the Alps, 


4A greda is an ugly town built on the fide of an emi- 
nence. I never ſaw ſtreets ſo ill- paved and inconvenient : 


but its territory looks fertile, and offers many romanti ick 


proſpects. The inhabitants bear great devotion to a 
female faint, called Mary of A'greda, of whom they tell 
too many idle and abſurd ſtories. Tis ſtrange how Padre 
Fray Ximenes de Samaniego could venture upon the tales 
he has invented, to honour that country-woman of his, in 


the 


wn 
1 
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the life that he has written of her. I never read a more 
ridiculous book, which is alone ſufficient to warrant the 
French proverb levelled at great liars: I off menteur * 
Comme * Vie A un Saint. 


The 9 of PE rooms in 1 polada at 7 A are 
chalked with much verſe and proſe. I ran with my eye 
over part of it, and never ſaw ſuch a Kody of nonſenfical 
Peu and nonſenſical W - lr 


Travellers are obliged at A. 2 to go to a public 
office to procure a Guia, ot Paſſport, for themſelves and 
their baggage. Such Guias are granted gratis; and the 
gentleman who gave me mine, uſed me with great civility, 
after having quitted his dinner to write it out. 


e is a poor "(live built on the dumm of a hill. 
The people at the poſada treated me kindly, and did 
their beſt to accommodate me at night, filling a mattraſs 
on purpoſe with new ſtraw, They all wondered at my 
writing with a lune de palo ff in tinta, a wooden pen 
« without ink ;” fo they termed my pencil; and the good- 
natured poſadera ſeemed much affected by my great ge- 
neroſity in preſenting her ſon with one, after having taught 
him to ſharpen it. None of them had any idea of it, 
and all inſpected it very attentively, to my no ſmall diver- 
| ion. In ſeveral other parts of Spain, and in the Pais de 


. Aa a - Baſque 
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Baſque I found alfo many people that wondered at t the 
uncommon ingenuity of ſuch a thing as a pencil. 


Decades: 20. 
Dined at Almaray, and 15 8 at Almazan.. 


From F inojoſa to Abi the country abounds with 
ſprings to ſuch a degree, that they render the road almoſt 
impaſſable; and it was by an unremitted continuation of 
efforts, that the mules dragged the chaiſe out of the nu- 
merous bogs. Both at Amaray and at  Almazdn the 


poſadas are very bad, Bad bread, bad wine, bad W 
bad rooms, and bad beds. 


December 21. a 


Dined at Barabona, com n e Baraunas 


and ſupped at Rio Fri. 


PTR has got the whimſical EPR of Laigds: 
de Brujas, * The witches toum. When you read in a 
Spaniſh play of a Barahonua-woman, remember that it 
means an old witch, an old hag, an old forcereſs. Tis 
one of the ſtanding jeſts of the Spaniſh nation, of which I 
have not yet been able to trace the origin, Dacror Aldrete 
in his Spaniſh etymologies only fays, under the word 
BaRAHONA, that en effe campo ay fama de funitarſ? los 
 brujos y las brujas a ſus Ns lievadas por mi- 


niſfkerio 


11 


niſteris de el demonio: © In this territory, they ſay, witches 
, either ſex join to carry on their abominations, aſſiſted 
« by the devil.” To theſe words he adds with a gravity 
very neceſſary in Spain, Es hablilla, y no ay que darle 


credito, e Tit a fable that muſt not be credited, i 


Though the fun ſhone very bright without doors, yet 
we could not ſee each other in the kitchen at the poſada, 
becauſe it has been ſo contrived that it has no other light, 


except what comes in at a ſmall hole in the cieling, through 


which the ſmoke of the chimney finds its way out with 
much difficulty. By the fire of that kitchen I dined 
with a Spaniſh officer upon ſome hard eggs and pimenton, 
or -pickled SpaniſÞ-pepper. The officer revenged himſelf 
of the meagre fare by plaguing the old poſadera with a 
thouſand jeſts on the old women of the place, and made 
her ſo angry that ſhe loaded him with the groſſeſt abuſe, 
to the no ſmall diverſion of ſome ſoldiers he had with 
him, who laughed very , I never heard a more 
comical Alan 


M ſupper at Bio Frio was little better than my dinner 

at Barabona; but I had a merry dance by the table at 
Which I ate, and that made the evening agreeable enough. 
I ſlept at night in a room without windows, and in a 
very ſhort bed, which was worſe. The Caſtilians, as 
well as the Navarrans, are in general N tall; yet both 
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in Navarre and Caſtile the beds are ſo ſhort, that a man 
of ordinary ſize cannot lie extended. 


As I was coming along in the morning I met with three 
men who were going a-foot to Madrid. I walked a while 
with them after having granted them the permiſſion of 
putting their capas or cloaks, in my chaiſe, which proved 
troubleſome in walking. Beſides his capa one of them 
put down alſo his hat; but placed it ſo careleſsly, that it 
dropped unperceived and was loft. Atabado ſia el San- 
tiſſimo, (praiſe to the moſt Holy) ſaid the poor fellow the 
moment he was aware of his misfortune: and ſpoke the 
words ſo feelingly, and gave ſuch a look of reſignation, 
that it went to my very heart. Upon ſuch an occaſion an 
Engliſhman would have uttered an. oath rather than an 
ejaculation : but the Spaniards are far from being ſo ad- 
dicted to ſwearing and curſing- as the Engliſh. Sudden- 
recollection, and humble patience in adverſities that cannot 

be helped, are virtues, as far as I. have obſerved, much 
oftener practiſed in Spain, than in any other chriſtiarr 
country. My caleffero in the moſt difficult paſles, ſeldom. 
or never loſt his temper, but exerted himſelf vigorouſly. in. 
ſupporting the chaiſe and encouraging the mules, which- 
he never curſed, but only. called them Demonios when he 


thought that they did-not —_ him with the promptitude- 
he expected, 


December- 
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December 22. 
Dined! at Jadrague and ſupped at 2 


The morning · ride was {ix full hours through a moun- 
tainous country, ſome parts of which were covered with 
ſeveral kinds of overgrown trees, and ſome cultivated and 
ſowed with wheat. It is obſervable in Spain, that the 
ploughing huſbandman does not make his furrows fo 

ſtraight and even as they do in England and Italy. This 
kind of ruſtick negligence prevails much in the corn- fields 
that I have ſeen to-day. 


At Jadragque I ſent for a barber to put my head a little 
In order ; but he ſent me word that he could not come, 
becauſe the ſun was ſo fine that it was pity not to enjoy it 
after the many days of cloudy weather they have had. 
Did you ever hear of ſuch a heliotrope? No man of any 
other nation would have thou ght of ſuch a reaſon for his 


forbcaring d to get a penny upon occaſion... 


5 Not far from Padilla 1 ſaw a woman ſelling apples by 
the weight. Her. ſcales were two. {mall wicker-baſkets ; . 
the beam a ſtick ; and the baſkets hung on packthread. I: 


thou git. the invention RT, ſimple. 


Fo December 2 35 
Died at H ontanar, and Fa at.” Ahtra; or: La 


Eouera: A a poſada at one place, and a poorer at the. 
other. 


E 
other. However, at Alotra I was well entertained with 
ſome extempore Siguedillas by two pretty girls, who would 
not at parting permit me to kiſs them but on the forehead. 
though one was but ten and the other eleven years old. 


December 24. 160 

Croſſed Alcala de Henares before day etz had a 
decent dinner at Torrejon de Ardoz, and reached Madrid 
in the evening. At the Puente de Vi Foeros, on the wall of 
a ſmall and indifferent houſe, occupied by a man' who re- 
ceives a ſmall toll from thoſe who croſs the Puente or 
Bridge, I read this inſcription. Hizo eſto obra frendo cor- 
- regidor de la villa de Madrid el Senor Don Alonzo Perez 
Delgado. That is, © This work was done by Don Alonzo 
« Peres Delgado while chief-magiſtrate at Madrid.” I like 
very well the ſimplicity of the ſtyle in this inſcription; 
but cannot help thinking it fomewhat ridiculous, that a 
chief magiſtrate ſhould be ſo eager after fame, as to wiſh 
to have his name tranſmitted to poſterity upon the account 
of ſo inconſiderable a thing as that toll-man's houſe. 


Thus was my journey from Bayonne to Madrid happily 
ended, though performed in the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon, 
through difficult mountains, and acroſs regions, the in- 
| habitants of which are as yet much inferior to other nations 
with reſpect to the knowledge of the conveniencies of life. 
In O Cafiile eſpecially, that inferiority begins at the art 
of building, which, amongſt the indiſpenfable arts, muſt 


be 


TL 

be conſidered as the moſt indiſpenſable. The entrance 
into an old Caſtilian's houſe is commonly through his 
ſtable, which, as you may eaſily imagine, cauſes a dirti- 
neſs in every part of it, that it is not poſſible to remove 
Few houſes have more than one ſtory over the ground- 
floor, and it is not unconimon. to find two or three rooms 
in one houſe, that have no windows at all, and receive 
only a little light, either from the door, or from a hole 
opened in the cieling. The inner- ſide of their walls dif- 
fers not from the outſide, having no Kind of inner cover- 
ing of plaiſter, boards, paper, or any thing elſe; and 
their floors are no better than their walls, conſiſting only 
of a layer of bricks, ſometimes of pebbles, kept together 
by a mortar. ſo ill-compoſed, that it crumbles ſoon into 
duſt, and leaves the. bricks and pebbles looſe ; which is 
alſo the caſe with regard to their ſtair-caſes, that in ge- 
neral ſeem to have been contrived on purpoſe to diſlocate 
the climbers neck, as their ſteps are made unequal, ſome 
high and ſome low ; : that you muſt be careful how 
you go up and down. And yet, many of thoſe houſes, 
poorly built as they are, have their front decorated with 


the arms of the owner, carved i in ſtone, and. fixed. over 
the gate or door. = 


' Under- 2 ocll: ars are not e in falkion 8 
out Old Caſtile, and I faw no fire- place in any houſe, 
but that which belonged, to the kitchen. At that fire- 
br place every, traveller, muſt ſit in winter Kh the poſade- 
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70's 's family, and almoſt always with a eroud of muleteers, | 
aſs- drivers, and ruſticks of all generations, every mafi' 
ſmoaking his Cigarro; that is, a little tobacco wrapped ow ; 
in a paper, which ſerves him inſtead of a pipe++ 


At the poſadas you muſt often eat your Ailbive ol 
your {upper upon no other table than your own knees, of 
ſitting aſtride on a bench; and you may well think, that 
people who want tables and chairs, want alſo many other 
pieces of houſe-furniture, eſpecially table- linen, and bed- 
linen, and that what little furniture they have is far from 

being fine or ſkilfully contrived. To the uſe of a candle- 
tick and candles they are utter ſtrangers almoſt every 
where; and their common lights are a kind of iron-cups 
filled with bad oil or other greaſy matter, which they 
hang, by a ſhort iron-handle or chain, to a nail under 
the chimney, or place on a ſtool, or on the ground, juſt 
as it happens; and I have already ſaid, that in many 
places they have neither ſpoons nor forks, but what are 
made of box- wood. The doors of their rooms (ſome of 
which have no door at all) ſeem generally to have been 
contrived without the aſſiſtance of the carpenter or the 
lockſmith; ſo that there is ſcarcely one but what may 
eaſily be forced open with a light puſh. But the ſecurity 
of a good door and a ſtrong lock, is not much wanted in 
a country, in which there 'is but little worth ftealing, 
and where, of courſe, people are not in the habit of ap- 
propriating to themſelves what belongs to others. It will 


never- 


1 
nevertheleſs be always prudent in a traveller, to take care 
of what he has, and not put temptations in the way of 
people: eſpecially as the poſadero's are not anſwerable in 
any part of Spain for any thing, that happens to be ſtolen 


from ſtrangers, | 


The men's dreſs from Pamplona to Madrid, is the com- 
mon European, a coat, waiſtcoat, and breeches ; but 
over it, the Od Caftilians and Navarrans, like moſt other 
Spaniards, wear the Capa, which I have already deſcribed ; 
nor does the habit of their women differ from that which 
is uſed in the other Spaniſh provinces, except that their 
petticoats are generally green, 


Both the Vavarrans and Old Caftilians are a tall breed, 
and ſeem in general to be very robuſt. The greateſt part 
have lively black eyes, and the beſt noſes that can be ſeen; 
nor is their complexion ſo tawny as that of the New 


Caftifians and E eee en 


On your alighting at a poſada you are ſcarce welcomed 
by any body belonging to it, nor does any body there 
take the leaſt notice of you until you call for ſomething. 
By this kind of negle&, proud travellers are apt to be 
provoked ; and they. will fret, and talk big, and make 
others uneaſy as well as themſelves by ſtorming and ſcold- 
ing. But what is cuſtomary cannot eaſily be helped, and 
all nations have their peculiar ways. The Spaniards ſeem 
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I 
to think, that there is no need to offer their ſervices un- 
til they are called upon. Let me therefore recommend 
the uſeful method of keeping quiet, and of talking and 
acting with civility and chearfulneſs. By ſticking to it 
myſelf, I always brought maſters and ſervants about me 
in a few minutes, and ſeldom had reaſon to blame them 
for rudeneſs or want of attention. Sufficient experience: 
has taught me, that people of that claſs are eaſily ren- 
dered kind and ofhcious, and that a ſtranger may ſoon 
have as many attendants at his beck, as there are perſons 
in a poſada, the rougheſt muleteers not excepted ; with 
whom by the by, I never heſitated a moment to eat and. 
drink, and exchange repartees if occaſion offered; and 
always was. the better for ſo doing, as otherwiſe I ſhould. 
have often been obliged to. keep in a corner by myſelf, 
and have no body to talk to. The muleteers in Spain 
are not the ſmalleſt part of the nation, and I have been. 
aſſured that there many of them who poſſeſs conſiderable: 
riches. You meet with large gangs of them on every 
road, and hear them at a diſtance by means of the Cen- 
cerro, which is an odd kind of large bell, hung by the 
{fide of one of the mules whenever there is a number. Let 
me now come to ſpeak a little of Madrid, 75 


The entrance by the Alcala-gate into Madrid, offers 


a very noble proſpect, as a ſloping ſtreet begins there, 
which is about half a mile in length, and quite as broad 


as the broadeſt in London, with many good and large 


houſes 


= tom] 
houſes and other kinds of edifices on each fide of it. 
It was a pleaſing ſurpriſe to me to ſee it free from filth, 
which was far from being the caſe when I firſt ſaw it 
eight years before. 


In Madrid I put up at the Fontana d Oro, which is 
reckoned the beſt inn in the town : but though I was to- 
lerably well lodged in it, and civilly entertained, yet, as 
it was my intention to ſpend the whole carnival there, 
I thought fit to remove to a private apartment: and it 
may not be improper, for the information of travellers, to 
_ tay, that at that inn they made me pay at the rate of fix 
reals a day for the uſe of two rooms, ten reals for my din- 
ner, and cight reals for my ſupper. The expence at the 
private apartment was ſomewhat greater; but my rooms 
were alſo larger, and more decently furniſhed. Adding 
eight or nine reals a day to a Valet de Place, and thirty 
for the hire of a chariot, , the neceſſary expence of a fo- 


reigner of a private condition will amount in Madrid to 
about four pe/os duros a day, and I have already faid that 
a peſo duro is equivalent to five ſhillings ſterling. 


During the two months I ſtayed in that town, it may 
eaſily be gueſſed, that having once written an account of a 
former journey through the Spaniſh Kingdom, I was very 
buſy in procuring ſuch information, as might enable me 
to reQlify that work, and encreaſe it in ſuch a manner, 
as to warrant a future publication, With this view I 
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frequented all places of public reſort, and endeavoured to: 
the utmoſt after the company of the natives, as well as. 
that of the ſtrangers who had reſided there any time : and 
| ſuch was my good luck, that, though my friend. Don Fe- 
lix d' Abreu was no more, yet I found other friends and 
acquaintance who in a few days introduced me to a good 
number of people of various ranks. and. profeſſions; ſo 
that, beſides paſſing that ſhort. interval. to my full ſatis- 
faction, I had alſo the expected means of correcting ſe- 
veral miſtakes that had flipped in the former narrative of 
my journey, and of augmenting it with a conſiderable 
number, as I think, of intereſting particularities, by which 
I hope that my reader will be better enabled to form ſome 
juſt idea of the Spaniſh nation, than if I. had. launched: 
into their manners and cuſtoms profeſſedly, as too many; 
travellers before me have dared to do, nat much to their 
honour in my opinion. 


Of the Spaniſh: language and Spaniſh literature, I have 
already ſaid in the foregoing letters Whatever I had to ſay. 
I will only add with regard to the Spaniſh ſtage, that -I 
was not pleaſed ſo much as I expected at the repreſenta- 
tion of their tragedies and comedies. The practice of 
their actors in, uttering their frequent octoſyllables ſo deli- 
herately as they do, proved rather diſguſttul to my ear. than 
otherwiſe, and made me often wiſh that they would go 
on with ſomewhat more of briſkneſs and rapidity. How- 
ever, I muſt not attribute my little pleaſure to the inſuf- 


ficiency 


„ 
ficiency of the actors I happened to hear; much leſs to 
any intrinſic defect in the Spaniſh verſification. The rea- 
ſon of my diſguſt muſt be my want of being accuſtom- 


ed to their manner of pronouncing their verſes on 


the ſtage.. 


I might likewiſe fay, that their comedians diſappointed 
me with their manner of acting, as much as they did with 
that of pronunciation; and; to ſpeak my own ſenſa- 
tions, I thought. they carried look and geſticulation to ex- 
travagance in tragedy, and to caricature in comedy. But 
this judgment muſt likewiſe go for little, if for any thing ; 
and I only record it here as a warning to travelling fo- 
reigners not to be ſo quick as they generally are in their 
deciſions. I: have not yet forgot the premature accounts 
I gave to my Italian friends of the inimitable Garrick on 
my firſt arrival in London, for which I have afterwards 
moſt miſerably bluſhed many a time. My haſty verdict 
againſt him, and ſome other Britiſh actors, keeps me from 
ſaying more at preſent of the Spaniſh ; and were I to paſs 
only a twelvemonth in Madrid, it is more than probable 
J ſhould. be reconciled both to the utterance and action 
of thoſe, whom Spaniſh audiences unanimouſly reckom to 


be * performers. 


The Spaniards Rave a kind of muſical dramas, which 
they call Zarzuelas burleſcas. With theſe dramas I was 
not only pleaſed, but thought them. much -better enter- 


tain- 
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tainments than our Italian comic operas. The muſic of 


an Opera Buffa is perhaps more learned as Frenchmen 


term it) than that of a Zarzwela burkſca; and fo far the 
advantage may be on our fide, for aught I know: but 
on the other hand our dramas of that kind are fuch de- 
teſtable rhapſodies of unmeaning nonſenſe and beaſtly vul- 
garity, that no excellence of muſtc can ever compenſate 
the groſſneſs of the compoſition: whereas in the Zarzu- 
elas of the Spaniards, the compoſer is not at the whole 
expence of an audience's pleaſure, the author endeavours 
to ſhare the honour of the performance. This at leaſt 
was the caſe in one, intitled Las Segadoras (the Corn. 
reapers) exhibited at Madrid in 1768, by Don Ramin de 
la Cruz, and ſet to muſick by Don Antonio Rodrigues de 
Hira. Some ſcenes of that piece had their full proportion 
of inſipidity, as I thought: but the ruſticity of the Spa- 
niſh peaſants was naturally painted throughout; and only 


the Cavallero de Madrid with his affected Criada feemed 


to depart from truth; nor did the actors think only of 


their ſhakes and cadences, as is generally the caſe with 


ours; but expreſſed the words according to their meaning, 
and with a propriety unknown to the greateſt part of ours, 
who too often miſtake grimace for expreſſion, buf- 
foonery for livelineſs, and downright meretricious impu- 
dence for gracefulneſs and animation. 


The play-houſes in Madrid have their peculiarity of 
diſpoſition like thoſe of England, France, and Italy. Theſe 


are 
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are * parts of a Spaniſh play- houſe with regard to the 
ſpectators: El PaTio, la LUNx ETA, las Grapas, Ia Ca- 
20 ELA, 4a TERTUIIA, Jos ArosENTOs, and J ArosEROs. 


I muſt explain you theſe terms. 


E] PaT1o. 
Thus they call che Pit, to which no female is admitted. 
It has no ſeats, and only the meaner people reſort there. 


La Lux ETA. 
'Tis 2 Cliſe betwixt the Orcheſtra and the Patio, that 
contains two or three benches for gentlemen only. 


Las Grapas. 
Theſe are ſome ranges of fleps, which run on the right 
and left of the Patio, amphitheatrically diſpoſed. Gen- 
tlemen fit there as well as in the Luneta. 


La Cazutia. 


Tis a kind of Gallery that fronts the ſtage, and the place 


allowed to. ordinary women. No man is admitted there. 


The TzRTULTA. 
'Tis aches Gallery over the Cazuela. Both the Cazu- 


ela and the Tertulia have benches riſing gradually back- 


ward, The Tertulia was once the place where the religious 
fat to ſee the Autos Sacramentales : but ſince the repre- 
ſenting of them was prohibited, it is become. a place 
for any bony to ſit in. 


Los 
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"my APOSENTOS. 
Thus they call he Boxes, of which there are three 
ranges. The boxes that form the firſt range (and the 
ſecond ſalvo errore are called Apoſentos principales, and 
are ſuppoſed to be occupied by people of rank. Each box 
is ample enough to contain eight or ten people. A box 
is commonly hired only for a night, and a company of 
ladies and gentlemen fit in it promiſcuouſſy. 


Los Allos EROS. 

Thus they call the two corner-boxes on ith fide the 
ſtage, and adjoining to the Gradas. One of them is ap- 
propriated to an Alcalde de Corte, or officer of the police, 
who is preſent at the repreſentation to keep good order. 
The rank of that perſonage is one of the moſt reſpectable, 
and fo high, that the next promotion commonly raiſes him 
to the royal council of Caſtile, which is the great council 
of the ſtate. | 


I have not much to ſay in commendation of this diſ- 
poſition of a play-houle, as it does not offer a very brilliant 
Coup- d' oeil. Beſides that the Spaniards, like the Italians, 
are too ſparing of lights ſor their pit and boxes, the Apo- 
ſentos principales ſtand ſo very high over the Gradas, that 
a man muſt have very good eyes to diſtinguiſh the ladies 
faces from any part of the houſe. Nor muſt you expect 
any great ſatisfaction from looking at the women in the 
Cazuela, who keep their heads covered with their Man- 


tillas 
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tillas. Then he who is not uſed to the ſight muſt be 
diſguſted at the night- caps, which many a man in the 
Tertulia puts on during the performance, as it is not cuſ- 
tomary to keep one's hat on in a play-houſe. 


A Spaniſh audience never makes the leaſt noiſe before 
the beginning of the play, as the Engliſh do, nor are 
orange-wenches, or any body elſe permitted to ſtun the 
company with their hideous cries. The huſbands, or the 
Cortejos, take upon themſelves the trouble of furniſhing 
the ladies in their company with fruit and ſweetmeats, of 
which they generally have a pocket-full, and a ſervant is 
commonly. kept without, or within the box, that they 
may ſend him to fetch rinfre/cos when they are wanted. 


The Spaniſh ladies, like thoſe of Italy, receive viſits in 
their boxes, and there converſe in as loud a tone as they 
think proper, without fear of being checked by any arro- 
gant voice bidding filence. The Spaniards are too polite, 
ever to find fault with what the ladies are pleaſed to do. 
*Tis needleſs to tell, that each diviſion in a Spaniſh play- 
houſe has its particular price. A ſmall part of every play- 
houſe-revenue, is ap propriated to the maintenance of ſome 


hoſpital. 


I wiſh that to this trifling account, I could join that of 

the political ſyſtem purſued in the government of the 
kingdom. But the ſhortneſs of the time I ſpent in Spain, 
Vor. II. Ce o and 
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and the hurry of the carnival in Madrid, did not permit 
me to collect ſo much information as to warrant my launch- 
ing into ſuch a ſubject. I can therefore only ſay, that 
during the time I was in that town, I heard of no kind of 
diſturbance, public or private ; which univerſal quiet is to 
be attributed to the ſeveral excellent regulations made fince 
the acceſſion of the preſent king to the throne, and moſt 
particularly ſince the revolt that drove the haughty Sui 
Jace out of the kingdom. As to the general government 
of the kingdom itſelf, I have had it from creditable 
people, that the king's finances are at preſent much more 
economically adminiſtered, than they ever were ſince the 
days of Philip II; that the navy, though not in a very 
formidable ftate, is not at all negle&ed; and that the 
army amounts to little leſs than a hundred thouſand men. 


will dreſſed, well paid, and well diſciplined, 


To provide that army with good artillery- . 5 
ſkil ul engineers, the king has lately inſtituted a military 
ſchool at Segovia, to which no cavailero cadere (young: 


gentleman) is admitted, who has not, among other, the 
following qualifications. 


1. Ha de fer. Hijodalgo notorio, limpio de ſangre y de cin 


mecanicos por ambas lineas. 


2. Ha de ſaber leer y eſcribir. 
3. Ha de ſer de buena traza y diſpoficion perſonal. 
| 4. Hu 
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4. Ha de ſer de done anos cumplidos, tus guinge Cum- 
Bien, TI 


In Engliſh. 
x. * He muſt be born of a gentleman publickly known 
© to be ſuch; bear no conſanguinity with Moriſcos 
&« nor Jews, and be related to no mechanicks by er 
e or mother. 
2, He muſt be able to read us write. 
3. * He muſt have a good look and a good conſtitution, 
4. He mult not be younger than twelve, nor older than 
c“ fifteen.” 


The book, out of which] I have extracted and abridged 
theſe ſingular articles, is a ſmall octavo neatly printed, and 
intitled OxpzNanza de S. M. para el Real Colegio de Ca- 
Vvalleros Cadetes de Segovia, MDCCLXVIII. It contains 
the rules of that inſtitution digeſted under twelve zitwlos 
or chapters, and will i in time be conſidered by Bibliopoliſts 
as a rare curioſity, as only twelve copies of it have been 
printed, of which my good luck made me obtain one as a 
preſent. 8 


1 have now aid al 1 had to ay of Madrid : yet before 
I quit it the ſecond time, I beg leave to tranſcribe here 
out of my memorandum-book a few trifles and petty 
facts, which, collectively taken, may poſſibly aſſiſt more 
in forming a true idea of the Spaniſh nation, than more 
elaborate remarks and diſquiſitions. 


C ec A de 


1 
A banker's lady told me, that ſhe never maſked, nor 
went to any public ball. Why, madam? Becauſe, faid 
ſhe, I know my own temper, and will not riſt the affetion 
I owe my huſband. What would a light Frenchman have 
replied ? 


A young gentleman inſiſted on my placing myſelf by 
his ſiſter in her coach, and would forcibly fit backwards, 
Why do you do ſo, faid I, in the uſual ſtrain of ceremony. 
Becauſe, ſaid he, our religion orders us to be reſpeftful 10 


our ſuperiors ; and he is always my ſuperior who knows more 
than I. I did not expect ſuch a reply from a lad of 
unn, and of thi higheſt quality. 


As I was on my departure from Madrid, a lady aſked 
me which road I intended to take in my return home. 
Through Old Caſtile and Biſcay, ſaid I. Do you tale 
Burgos in your way? Yes, madam, becauſe I want to ſee 
that celebrated cathedral. You ſhall ſee what is ſtill better, 
anſwered ſhe. And what is it madam? E! milagroſiſſimo 
Chriſto Santo, replied the lady; meaning a wooden crucifix- 
which is reckoned the moſt miraculous of any crucifix.in 
Spain. 


What are you a doing, ſaid I to my landlady as I came- 
to dinner. I was reciting my reſary while waiting for your 


coming, ſaid ſhe. 


A ſhoe 


Lo] 

A ſhoe-maker brought me a pair of ſhoes ſome days 
later than he had promiſed; and as I reproached him 
with idleneſs in his buſineſs, he anſwered with great com- 
poſure : Mo me faltard una hora para morir, I fball 
always find time enough to die,” meaning that it matters 
little how our time is ſuffered to elapſe, ſince the diligent 
muſt die as well as the idle. 


As a ſervant ſtood looking at a picture, I aſked him 

who it repreſented. Santo Yaelfonzo, ſaid he. Who was 
Santo Ydelfonſo ? Chaplain to the Queen of Heaven. And 
did he ſay maſs before her, as the king's chaplain before 
the king? ho ever doubted that, replied the man very 


ſeriouſſy. 


A lady told me, that a Peruvian gentleman juſt come 
from his country, wanted to force a piece of money into 
her hand in her own houſe by way of token of the pleaſure 
ſhe had given him with a ſong ſhe had ſung; and that 
he was ſo affronted at her refuſing it, that he quitted her 
in a pet, telling the company in an angry tone as he wag 
going, that the ladies of Lima are as rich as thoſe of 
Madrid, yet have not the rudeneſs to retuſe any pledge of 


admiration. 


- It is fad, that, when a Spaniſh lady goes to pay the 
viſit of condolence to her who has loft her huſband or: 
other near relation, ſhe is received by the mourner in a 

ara room 
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room hung with black, and lighted only with one candle. 
Not a word is ſpoke by the viſitor nor by the viſited on ſuch 


an occaſion ; but both keep wiping their eyes with their 
handkerchiefs every other moment for about an hour. 


Many authors and editors have the cuſtom in Spain to 
dedicate books to the Almighty, to his Angels, to his 
Saints, and even to thoſe of their images that are 
in reputation of being miraculous. A volume of Cal- 
deron's Autos Sacramentales is by a printer dedicated 
to the Patriarca San Juan de Dios, though he was no 
Patriarch at all, but a bookſeller of Grenada, as the dedi- 
catory letter informs us, who in a fit of devotion threw 
into the fire all the books he had in his ſhop, thoſe of piety 
only excepted. That San Juan (or St. John) was the 
founder of an order which profeſſes ignorance, It was 
natural for a man who burnt his books, to think of form- 
ing ſuch an inſtitution, 


When the edi& was publiſhed in Madrid, that com- 
manded every man to cock up his hat, the whole town 
was filled with murmurs and diſcontent. Many a ſtranger 
laughed then, and laughs ſtill, at the Spaniards for their 
not ſubmitting with pleaſure to a more becoming faſhion : 
yet we ought to conſider how natural it is for mankind to 
kate innovations, even when they are for the better. Sup- 
pole that the French, or any other European nation, wear- 


1 ing 


1 
ing cocked hats, were ordered to uncock them, do you 
think that they would ſubmit without reluQance ? 


I come now to the deſcription of the road I took in 
coming out of Spain the ſecond time. 


The KO AD 
From Maids to BAavyonNE, through Burgos, Bilboa, and Sr. 


Sebaſtian. 
No. of 
leagues. 
From MapRIůD to Alcovendas2s . 8 DER 3 
From Alcovendas to San Auguſtin — — 3 

: A river croſſed over a bridge. 

From San Auguſtin to the Venta de Pedrezuela — — 17 
From that Venta to Cavanillas — _ ATE 11 
From Cavanillas to La Cabrera He — chop 1 
From La Cabrera to Lozoyuela — — — 1 

A ſmall river waded. 
From Lozoyuela to Buytrago — — — 11 
From Buytrago to Robregordo — — — 27 
From Robregordo to Somaſierrañ„ꝙ — 2 
From Somgſierra to the Venta de Jualilla, which is 1 lo place in a 
New Caſtile — — — „ 1 
From that Venta to Cerecillo — — _ — 1 
From Cerecillo to Caſtillejo 8 * 9 1 
A: ſmall river waded. 
From Caſtillzjo to Boceguillas — — — 2 
From Boceguillas to Freſuillo de Fuente —. — E 
From Fre/nillo to Carabia — AI 3 1 
F rom Carabia to Honrubia — — — 1 
A river croſſed over a Friage- 
From Horatia to La Pardilla — — 


From La Pardilla to Milagros — EX 


From Villarmazo to Madrigal lejo F 


From Quintanapalla to the Monaſterio de Rodillas 1 


From Pancorvo to Santa Gadia 5 
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No. of 
| © leagues, 
Brought over 25 
A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Milagros to Fuenteſpina — — — 
From Fuenteſpina to Aranda de Duero | | 
A river croſſed over a bridge 
From Aranda to Gumiel de Izam. - = 
Another river e over a bridge. 
From Gumiel to Bahabon - - - - 
From Bababon to the Venta del Frayle -< - 
From that Venta to the Venta del Funcioſo 
From the Venta del Funcioſo to Lerma. - - 
A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Lerma to Villarmazo - - 


[ 
by Wy og di 
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From Madrigallejo to Cogollos — b 
From Cogollos to Sarrazin - - 
From Sarrazin to Bur cos - - 

A river creſſed over a | bridge. 
From Bux cos to Gamondl - A 
From Gamonal to Villafria - — 
From Villafria to Rubena - - 
From Rubena to Quintanapalla - i 


From the Monaſterio to Santa Olalla ON - 
From Santa Olalla to Yuintanavides - . 
From 2uintanavides to Caſtil de Peones. 
From Caſtil de Peones to Pradano - 5 
From Pradans to Bribieſca - 2 

From Bribieſca to the Venta de Cameno = - 
From that Venta to Cubo = - 
From Cubo to Santa Maria - . 
From Santa Maria to Pancor vo « 


The river Ebro croſſed over a bridge called Puente de la Rad. 
From Santa Gadea to Berguenda - - 


Carried over . 55 
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No, of 
; leagues, 
WR OT ace, ah over 56 
From Berguenda to the Venta Blanca 2 | 1 
From the Venta Blanca to Eſpejo 2 - - * 
Aver croſſed over a bridze. 

From Eſpejo to the Vents del Monte - 1 I 
From the Venta del Monte to Oſma TC - I 
From Oſina to Berberana, which is the laf Place in Old Caſtle C - 
From Berberaũa to the Venta de la Pena - - 

From that Venta to Orduña, the firſt town in Biſcay = - I 
Not far from Orduna you croſs over a bridge the Rio de Saracho, by 
many called Rio de Orauiia from the town wie browned it runs 
From Orduna to Amurrio = - 1 1 
From Amurrio to Luyando. - - - - y 
From Luyando to Lodio 8 - I 
From Lodio to Areta = - - - . * 
From Areta to Miravalles . - - - 1 * 
From Miravalles to Arrigoriaga > 3 1 
From Arrigoriaga to the Venta Alta 5 3 7 4 
From the Venta Alta to BILBAO - - 855 4 * 
From BIL RAO to Gualdacana Got In wit, Iz 
From Guadalcana to Zernoſa — - - - 17 
From Zornoſa to Durango „„ - - I 
From Durango to Saldivar - - „ : 
From Salvidar to Eybar 1 1 - 45 
From Eybar to Eygobarre - . I 
From Eygobarre to Maudara - - s 7 
From Maudara to Zumaya x 9 oo I 
From Zumaya to Guetaria - - - - I 
A river croſſed over a bridge. 
From Cuetaria to Saraos or Saras - - 
From Saraos to Orrio - - — - 
| © Another river croſſed in a boat. 

From Orrio to San SEBASTIAN I} a. - - I 
From San SEBASTIAN to Irun * - OM Iz 
| gf A river croſſed in a boat. | | 
From Jrun to Orogne, which is the firſt town in F rance - 117 

Carried over 8% 
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| + | No, of 
leagues, 
Brought over 85, 
From ww to St. Jean a Luz - - - > 
From St. Jean de Luz to Bidars - — - 2 
From Bridars to Bayonne - „„ - 2 
Total of leagues from Madrid to Bayonns — - 90 


An Account of the above Roan. 


Having been appriſed before hand, that many parts of 
the above road would prove difficult, and abſolutely im- 
paſſable for any wheel - carriage, I thought proper to hire 
in Madrid, a couple of mules, one for myſelf, the other 
for my baggage, of a muleteer who was going to Bilbao 
with nine more, ſome of which had their loads, and ſome 
were to have them as they returned from Bilbao to Madrid. 
The Muleteer, whom I ſoon found to be a very honeſt 
and hearty man, mounted one of the nine, and his two 
ſervants, ſometimes riding and ſometimes walking, had. 


an eye upon the whole. cavalcade. With. them I left 
Madrid on 


February 19, 1769, in the afternoon. 

We went only as far as Afovendas, a poor village that: 
conſiſts of forty or fifty chozas, as the Spaniards call themz; 
that is, nean thatched Cottages. IL have already mentioned 
that village in EexrTess LIX. The three leagues from. 
Madrid to Alcovendas afford not a. ſpan of cultivated land, 


ll and the country . is one of: the maſt; dteary- ſpots I have. 
i ſeen in Spain. 


Though 
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Though Alavendas is only three leagues from the me- 
tropolis, yet the Poſadero had nothing to give us for 
ſupper, except Bacallao. But I did not expect better 
fare, as it was now the begitining of Lent. My ſecond 
mule not being over-loaded, I might eaſily have brought 
proviſions along, which I could have recruited in all po- 
pulous places, and have lived upon fowls, hams, and 
other good things, both morning and evening. But be- 
ſides, that by ſo doing, I ſhould have been ſhunned and 
deteſted as a perverſe infidel, what right had I to ſcan- 
dalize any body, and feed highly in the faces of people 
during a time, in which it is their firm belief, that meager- 
eating and abſtinence are neceſſary to obtain ſalvation ? . 


At Alcovendas we met with two young Biſcayans, who 
were going to Bilbao like myſelf. They hired one of the 
nine mules, and agreed between themſelves to ride on it 
by turns. I liked their thrifty ſcheme, and had reaſon 
to be pleaſed with them during the journey, One of them 
was by trade a barber, the other a carpenter. Each 

was armed with a fire-lock ; and it ſeems that is a rule 
with the Biſcayans never to travel far without that weapon. 
By means of kind words, and paying only two or three 
* Azumbres extraordinary every day, I had them both at 
my diſpoſal during the journey, "Oe with the muleteer 


and his two men. 


0 I have already ſaid that an Azumbre is a wine meaſure which contains about 


a quart. 
D d d a . 
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My bed at Alcovendas was as narrow, ſhort, and hard, 
as all are throughout Spain in the Poſadas. The Poſa- 
dero's chriſtian name was Deo Gratias, and his wife Con- 
Ceptionita, a diminutive of Conception. Did you ever hear 
of ſuch ſtrange names? They put me in mind of 
Kyrie and Eley/on, the two formidable knights, whole at- 
chievements are recorded in an old Italian book of chi- 
valry. 

February 20. 


Dined at the Yenta i Pedreguela, and fu pped at 
Logoyuela. 


This morning, as I was getting upon my mule at A 
covendas, the bells of two or three ſmall villages in fight 
began to ring moſt noifily. It was a call on the people 
within hearing, to go and beat the buſhes about the neigh- 


bouring foreſt of the Pardo for the purpoſe mentioned in 
letter LIX. 


Having rode about a league from Alcovendas, the Biſ- 
cayans and I entered the foreſt, as that was our ſhorter way 
to San Auguſtin. There we were to rejoin our muleteers, 
who were taking a larger compaſs, becauſe no body is per- 
mitted to croſs it with beaſts of burden. I had ſeen that 


foreſt eight years before, and was not diſpleaſed to {ce it 
again. A finer one I have never ſeen. It is chiefly com- 
poſed of Encinas, very properly called Green Oaks by the 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, as their leaves never loſe their verdure. There 
are millions of them in a ſpace of fourteen or fifteen miles 
in circumference, and their acorns are more than ſufficient 


3: wlll feed its TOTES n tants. 


You know how the writers of hh have 3 been 
fond of making foreſts the conſtant ſcenes of adventures. 
It would have been ſtrange if I had croſſed fo large a one, 
without meeting with any; therefore I expected at every 
ſtep, to ſee ſome beautiful damſel pop out ſuddenly from 
behind a cluſter of trees, throw herſelf down from her 
milk-white palfrey, kneel before me, and aſk me a boon, 
But as ſome unkind necromancer would have it, inſtead of 
a fair damſel or princeſs, we met with an ugly fellow, 
who informed us in a moſt arrogant tone, that the guns 
of my two companions were forfeited, as they had con- 
travened the law, which orders that nobody ſhall carry a 
gun through a royal foreſt, 


Vou may well imagine that my poor Biſcayans turned 
pale at the intimation, having nothing to ſay for them- 
ſelves. But juſt as the Guardia was going to ſeize upon 
their guns, it came into my head that I had my Spaniſh 
paſſport in my pocket, and recollected that it was expreſly 
order'd in it to all his majeſty's ſubjects 10 * my worſhip 
go his way con ſus armas © with his arms. 


Weg 
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What are you doing, cried I to the fellow with the moſt 
imperious tone I could fetch: How dare you to take away 


the weapons of my attendants, when this paſſport orders you 


zo let me go unmoleſted with my arms wherever I pleaſe ? 
Read here if you can read, and learn your duty better. 


As good luck would have it, the fellow could ſpell with 
tolerable facility; and finding that the paſſport was po- 


ſitive as to the carrying of armas by myſelf or ſervants, 


he abated much of his peremptorineſs, and began to talk 
in a milder ſtrain, To ſhorten the ſtory, it coſt me but a 


ew reals to make him give up his reſolution of ſeeing us 


before the Alcalde at San Auguſtin, and turn another way. 
It ſeems that the guns would not have become his pro- 
perty in caſe of confiſcation ; therefore he was very glad 
to pocket a little ſilver, and quitted us in good humour, 
after having admoniſhed us to unload them directly, leſt 
we ſhould meet with ſome other Guardia more trouble- 
ſome than himſelf. Thus ended the adventure, and you 
may well imagine that the gratitude of the Biſcayans proved 
afterwards proportionate to the ſervice I had done them, 
and that the barber would never have a farthing for the 


care he took of my chin during the journey, 


By way of dinner at the Venta de Pedrezuela, we could 
only have a couple of Sardinas a-piece ; and Pilchard is 
the Engliſh for Sardina. But at Lozoyuela, which we 

reached 
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* as the night was far advanced, beſides ſome hard 
eggs, we had a large omelet ſeaſoned with oil inſtead of 
butter, with the addition of a fallad made of raw onions, 


which my keen W made me think the beſt thing L 
ever cat. 


From the above Venta to Lozoyuela, the country grew 
mountainous as we went on, but appeared much more 
fertile than from Madrid to the Venta. At Lozoyuela 1 

ſlept in my cloaths on a heap: of ſtraw, in a room ſo ſmal!» 
dark, and dirty, that you would have thought it a proper 
_ for a malefactor. 


I muſt not forget, that not far from a village called La 
Cabrera, I ſaw a gallows by the fide of the road, that had 
a a large knife ſtuck into the croſs. bar at top; and was 
informed: that the lord of the manor has there a right to 
hang and quarter any villain, when convicted of having 
committed a robbery on the highway within his lands. 
That right. which. many of the great nobility have in va- 
rious parts of the two Caſtiles, is called E! Derecho de 
| Horca y.Cuchillo, © the right: of gallows and knife.” 


From Madrid to La Cabrera we had ſome mountains in 
view. on our left. hand, the tops of which were covered with 
fnow. The Eſcuridi is within thoſe mountains, thirteen 
leagues diſtant from Madrid. The ſnow. had fallen this 
winter ſo abundantly about that celebrated place, as to ren 
den 
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der the road from Madrid almoſt. impaſſable. Adding 
that reaſon to the pleaſant life I led in Madrid, I neglected 
to go and ſee it, for which, I own, I am almoſt aſhamed- 
To go twice from London to Madrid, and not ſtep to the 
Eſcurial is really unpardonable. But I intend to go a 
third journey on purpoſe, if I can ever contrive it. 


February 21. 
Dined at Somoſierra, and ſupped at Caſtillejo, 


This morning we croſſed the town of Buitrago, built 
on an eminence amidſt ſeveral broken hills. Not a century 
ago Buitrago boaſted of a noble caſtle very well worth a 
viſit from a traveller. Madam d' Aunoys mentioned it 
in her Relation du Voyage d Espagne, and in her uſual 
ſtyle of a novel, deſcribed ſome pictures ſhe ſaw in 
its apartments. As far as I could judge from without, 
that poor caſtle is at preſent in a declining condition; 
and if its inner parts are like the outer, there will be an 
end of it in a little time, which will be a great pity, con- 
ſidering the extreme beauty of its ſituation, for the coun- 
try it commands, ſeems to be quite as fertile as it is 
romantick. 


From Buitrago to Somefierra through a very ſtony and 
difficult road we aſcended ſeveral hills covered with ſnows, 
Somofrerra, though a very indifferent village, denominates 
that long chain of high and rugged mountains which divide 

5 | the 
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the 2 o Caſtilen. There we could ſcarce find any thing to 
eat, beſides bread and onions. While we were at dinner, 
a young fellow came to us with a dead wolf in his arms, 
which he laid at my feet. Behold the beaſt (ſaid he 
© with an air of triumph) that ſhall do you no harm in 
cc your journey through our mountains. See what a ſet 
ce of ivory teeth | See what terribe jaws and fangs! I killed 
cc it laſt night juſt by my cot, and he ſhall eat no more 
&« of my kids, ff el baron San Antonio ſerd ſervido, © if 
« it pleaſes Saint Anthony.” 


I did not diſlike the oratory of the man, and treated 
him as every benefactor to mankind ought to be treated, 
with much reſpect and kindneſs. Though the beaſt was 
none of the largeſt, yet the look of it was ſufficiently ugly 
to make one chuſe to ſee it dead rather than alive. Our 
Alpine wolves are generally brown, but that was of a 
dirty kind of white, covered with ſhort hair, that ſtood 
ſtraight all about the body. When a man is fo lucky as 
to kill one, his fortune is ſomewhat the better for it, be- 
cauſe a ſum of money (a hundred reals, if I am not miſ- 
taken) are paid him by the corporation of his town, be- 
ſides what is got from private people by ſhowing it about, 
as nobody will refuſe a copper-coin at leaft, as a reward 


to his bravery. 


Between Buitrago and Somofrerra, at a place called La 
Puente de las Fuentes, there is a ſtony cue/ta, or aſcent ſo 
Vol. II. Eee very 
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very Help, that it was all our cinta could do to mount it 
without tumbling. A ſtrange Camino de Ruedas, thought 
I: but how any wheel-carriage can be dragged up that 
paſs by any two mules, is what I cannot conceive. I 
ſuppoſe that a chaiſe is there taken to pieces, as they do 
at the foot of Mount Cenis in Savoy, and carried up diſ- 
ointed by the peaſants i in the neighbourhood. 


From Somoſierra to Caftlilejo the road was quite 
hidden by a ſnow about a foot thick, which had fallen 
the night before on ſome other that was already there. 


I never went three leagues worſe than thoſe, as the 


road lies acroſs ſeveral broken hills, covered all along 
with large broken ftones that lie looſe about, and make 
the mules ſtumble at every ſtep. Tis lucky that 3 
mule has this good quality, that he never falls but on 
his knees, and if you will but let him alone, he gets upon 
his legs preſently. My companions ſtopping at the Venta 
de Juanilla to drink, I was ſo imprudent as to go for- 
wards alone : but had not advanced a mile when my mule 
pricked up his ears on a fudden, ſnorted three or four 
times, and before I was aware of the cauſe of his fear, 
threw himſelf off the track, down the rocky bank of a 
ſmall torrent. The bank was fix or feven foot high, and 
quite perpendicular. I wonder how I kept in the ſaddle, 
and how he could fall on his four without breaking two or 
three at leaſt. The jerk he gave in the leap made me 
ſce a dog at his heels. Ful as I was of the idea of a wolf, 

I thought 
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I thought the dog a wolf, and drew my hanger in an in- 
ſtant. The ſun ſhone bright, and the. flaſhing of the 
blade, as I ſuppoſed, frightened him back : but ſeeing me 
wade along the torrent, be returned the ſame way, and 
ran * * towards OP. 


Mean while I was in the torrent, and did not ſee how 
I could regain the road becauſe of the great height and 
ſteepneſs of its banks. I had nothing to do but encourage 
my mule onwards through the ftream ; and fo I did 
during an hour, with the water up to the mule's knees. 
At laſt I ſaw a cluſter of houſes about half a mile before 
me, found a place to get out of the torrent, and reached 
them juſt as my company was coming. It was the village 
of Cerecillo, where I ſaw the raſcally cur that had frightened 
both my mule and me, and put our necks in no incon- 
ſiderable danger, beſides puzzling much my muleteer, 
who could not poſſibly conceive what was become of me, 
as he had not ſeen the freſh footſteps of my mule for two 
thirds of a age from arge 


The Road from Cærecilbo t to 22 was far from good: 


but I could fee it, and was glad that we were now quite 


out of the ſnow. Tis a moſt uncomfortable thing to go 
along any road that one cannot ſee, when. it happens to be 
rugged and difficult, It is true that a mule uſed to it 
ſmells it ſurely out, be it ever ſo narrow, and the ſnow 
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ever ſo deep: yet that only diminiſhes the pain, and one 
is ſtill vexed to travel in that manner, quite at the diſ- 
cretion of a beaſt. We naturally hate to be | in ey 
power, be they quadrupeds or bipeds. 


I have ſeen no inconlidirable number of bad villages 
in many parts of Spain, but Ca/illzjo T thought the worſt 
of them all. The road through it would be a deep bog 
in winter, if it was not for the many cartloads of large 
ſtones and pebbles thrown along it. Thoſe ſtones and 
pebbles are not cemented together, though two or three 
foot deep. Imagine what a firm footing both mules and 
men muſt find on a road made after that manner. It was 
worſe than to wade through the torrent. I alighted at 
the poſada, while the muleteer went a little forward to 
put up at ſome ſtables, leaving me and the Biſcayans to 
ſhift for ourſelves. The poſada we found to conſiſt but 
of one room, beſides the ſmoaky kitchen. A room, did 
I fay? It was a naſty hole, that contained two naſty 
couches, one of which was occupied by a poor old man, 
who (as I heard afterwards) died that ſame night. To 
take our quarters there was utterly impoſſible. What 
ſhall we do, faid I to the honeſt Biſcayans. Let us go 
and ſee if we can find a better place for love or money. 
In the ſtreet, or the road, (name it what you. pleaſe) we 
met with a prieſt, who informed us that there was an old 
woman in the village, called the Tia Phelipa (my aunt 


Pbilip) 
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Philip) who would give us a good night's lodging if 
commanded by the Alcalde; otherwiſe not, as no body 
can be fo far prejudicial to the poſaderos, as to keep 
lodging houſes, becauſe the poſaderos pay a tax for keep- 
ing theirs; and if travellers were not to go to them on 
the pretence that their poſadas. are bad, the poor rogues. 
would ſtarve, and be ruined. Well then: we went to the 
Alcalde, a well-looking old peaſant, who preſently granted. 
my petition, and not only permitted me to go to Tia Phe- 
 bpa, but came himſelf to ſhow me the houſe, and: deli- 
vered her his orders in perſon that ſhe ſhould treat me well, 
becauſe I was a Hidalgo, faid he, that had a paſſport from 
the ſecretary of ſtate. 


The good Tia, her ſon, and her ſon's wife, made us 
very welcome, and prepared us as good a ſupper as was 
poſſible to have in ſuch a place. We cannot faſt to-night, 
ſaid I to the Tia, becauſe we have had but a very ſorry 
dinner at Somoſerra. Never fear, ſaid ſhe; 1 will give 
you the beſt ſupper you ever ate in your life: and the 
ſupper conſiſted. in the uſual meſs. of dry beans boiled in 
oil, the uſual bacal/lao ſtewed in oil, the uſual. /ardinas 
more falt than brine, the uſual oily omelet, with only the 
addition of ſome ęſcaleche; that is, ſome river- fiſh, pickled. 
with vinegar, ſugar, and garlick, together with ſome wal 
nuts and. dry grapes by way of deſert. 


Juſt 


9 


Juſt as we had done eating this Sardanapalian ſupper, 
the Alcalde returned with the prieſt, to ſee how Tia 
| Phelipa had treated us. Thank you, thank you, Senor 
Alcalde : Tia Phelipa is the beſt woman in Caſtile. But 
pray, Senor Cura, won't you fit down? Here is to 
you both. Reach them the pitcher, good Tia. Liguida * 
non frangunt, Senor Cura, and the weather is very cold. 
The pitcher, thougb pretty large, ſhowed its bottom two 
or three times, and a couple of hours were paſt very 
merrily. It was near twelve when they left us. The 
Tia's beds were clean, and tolerably ſoft, I had a good 
night's reſt, and forgot the ſnow, the dog, and the tor- 
rent. 
February 22. 


We dined at La Honrubia, and ſupped at Aranda de 
Duero. I ſaw nothing extraordinary to-day, but the 
village of Fuenteſpina, which contains above a hundred 
houſes. At a diſtance it makes a good appearance, be- 
cauſe of the cupolas that many of thoſe houſes have by 
way of roofs; but both the roof and the walls of almoſt 
every houſe are of mud, laid very thick, leſt, as I ſuppoſe, 
the rain ſhould waſh them away too ſoon. The terri- 
tory of Fuenteſpina 18 almoſt all taken up with vineyards, 
Aranda is a conſiderable town, as it contains fourteen or 
fifteen thouſand inhabitants. The Duero, by which it 


* Liquida non frangunt jejunium ; that is, you may drink on a faſt- day, 
though you may not eat. 


is 
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is diſtinguiſhed from another town in Spain of the fame 
name, is a beautiful river; but not navigable. 


It was at Aranda that I took notice of a cuſtom the 
muleteers have, of touching a loaf with their right hands 
as they. croſs themſelves when they ſay grace after ſupper. 
It is the want of holy water that makes them touch the 
bread in its room. The cuſtom extends to all the lower 
claſs of the Spaniſh people, who have a kind of venera- 
tion for bread. 


ul has belonged to | the crown ever ſince a king 
of Spain ſaid this __—_ 


 Aranda de Duero 


Por mi te quiero; 


That is, Arcanda by the Duero, I will have thee be mine. 
The inhabitants feem proud of their belonging to the 
king rather than to any other lord. The poſada at 
| Aranda is very bad, though it goes by the pompous. 
name of the Counteſs, © poſada de la Condeſa.” 


February 23... 


We dined at dis Venta del Frayle, and ſupped at Y:/- 
larmago. Nothing but eggs at noon, and eggs again at: 
alght. 

= Coming 
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Coming out of Aranda I ſaw the land laid out in 
vineyards during a league. The cheapneſs of wine, both 
at Aranda and Fuenteſpina, is almoſt incredible. With 
no more than fifty reals in a tolerable year, a family of 
fix people in each place may buy as much of it as they 
commonly drink in a twelvemonth; and that is about 
the quantity of three Engliſh hogſheads. Many a man 

in England will drink that money in an hour. 


The Venta del Frayle, a wretched houſe, forms about 
the ſixth part of a wretched hamlet, which, together 
with its territory, belongs to the Benedictine monks. 
One of the Padres, an elderly man, lives in that hamlet 
as factor to his order, and may without impropriety, be 
termed the Pope of the place, as he exerciſes a temporal 
as well as a ſpiritual authority over the inhabitants, 
whoſe number amounts to about forty, women and chil- 
dren included. The petty tyrant obliges them all to 
hear his own maſs every day, and at the hour he pleaſes; 
will not ſuffer them to confeſs to any but himſelf ; and 
never would remit any of them a real of their rent ever 
ſince he went to live there, though he knows them to be 
wretchedly poor. Deſpotiſm cannot eaſily be carried 
further. I happened to aſk what people the good father 
had at home. No body but a Calentador, anſwered a 
neighbour ſlily. A Calentador means a I, arming-pan ; 
and the title is never beſtowed upon old women by 


the jocular Spaniards, 
There 
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I here are few ſpots prettier than that ſmall monaſtical 
kingdom. Tis a green flat, about a mile over, moiſtened 
by a moſt limpid ſtream, that deſcends from a neigh- 
bouring hill quite covered with trees. In ſummer it 
muſt be delightful to live there. 


Reaching Lerma by five in the afternoon, and think- 
ing it {till too early to halt, I choſe to puſh half a league 
further to Villarmaxo, though I knew that my company, 
which I had left behind, intended to paſs the night in 
Lerma. It may poſſibly be thought ridiculous, yet I 
cannot help telling it, that it was with the greateſt diffi- 
culty I could prevail on my mule to go that half league, 
The ſturdy animal, long accuſtomed to. ſtop at Lerma 
whenever he went that way, forced me to uſe the ſpur 

every moment to keep him a going. He would have 
ſtopped at every ſtep, turned his head towards Lerma, 
and brayed with all his might in a moſt angry tone. 

* Mules as well as better folks have their habits, which are 
not eaſily to be conquered when they are grown too ob- 
ſtinate. 5 


By Lerma, which is as conſiderable a town as Aranda, 
there is a caſtle that travellers go to ſee. It is the country 
ſeat of a principal grandee, whoſe name J have forgot. 
Almoſt all the houſes in the town belong for the moſt part 
to that ſame grandee; but few of them are worth much, 

as they are almoſt all built with wood and mud, like- 
1 — Ff f _ thoſe 
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thoſe of Aranda. The country between the Venta del 
Frayle and Lerma, is a deſolate heath, through which 
the road is bad enough, even for mules ; and a wheel- 
carriage in winter, could ſcarcely be dragged out of the 
frequent bogs. 

February 24. 


We breakfaſted at Cogollos on a ſcanty meſs of gera- 


' vanz0s boiled in oil as uſual, and * at Burgos, the 
capital of Old Caſtile. 


This was a hard day's journey, though very ſhort, be- 
cauſe of the execrable road, violent wind, inceſſant rain, 
and a freezing cold, that matava las manos (killed the 
hands) as my Biſcayans phraſed it. About two in the 
afternoon I reached the miſerable village of Sarazin, 
and there was obliged to run for ſhelter into a peaſant's 
houſe, becauſe of the rain that poured intolerably faſt. 
The houſe was crouded with people, eſpecially women, 
fitting round a fire that filled the room with a thick 
ſmoke. It diverted me much to fee them all chearfully 
pinching each other by way of paſtime. A fat and grey- 
headed Dominican friar, who had ſeen me go by his 
convent, came after me, and courteouſly brought me a 
couple of good apples with a bit of excellent bread, 
which was far from unwelcome, I ſent to a neighbour- 
ing houſe for wine, made him and the whole company 
drink repeatedly, and paſſed there a couple of hours with 


much 
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much ſatisfaction, in ſpight of the ſmoke, that made. o 
eyes red, It was 8 fl when I entered — 


1 25. 

We e paſſed the whole day at Burgos. The Welchman 
Udal ap Rhys, in his Account of the moſt remarkable 
places and curiofities in Spain and Portugal, calls Burgos 
a large town, and ſays, that it has many fine ſquares 
adorned with fountains, many handſome buildings, and 
ſome palaces. * Yet 1 will be fo bold as to fay, that 
Burgos is a ſmall town, very ill built, very dirty, and 
containing only one ſquare ſurrounded with wretched 
houſes. Its cathedral and the archiepiſcopal palace are 
the only edifices that deſerve attention. They are both 
Gothick, and both huge enough; the cathedral eſpeci- 

ally, which contains fourteen or fifteen chapels and a 
ſacriſty very grandly adorned. It would require a volume 
to regiſter the riches that ſame of thoſe chapels contain. 
In the middle of the church there is an encloſed fanc- 
tuary, made after the manner of the Holy Chapel at 
Loretto, which was built long after the church, as one 
may ſee by the ſtyle of its architecture, which is of the 
Corinthian order, That ſanctuary contains a miraculous 
crucifix, or Chriſto, as they call it there; yet not quite 
ſo miraculous as another: that is in the church of the 
Auguſtines. In the church of the T rinitarians there is a 


third, miraculous likewiſe. . 


Fff2 Without 
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Without the town there are ſome public walks very 
pleaſant, as they overlook a romantick landſcape beauti- 
fied by the rapid and noiſy river Arlanzon, which i 
croſſed over by a ſtone-bridge very well built. 


An induſtrious Frenchman has juſt ſet up a coffee- 
houſe with a billiard-table in Burgos. The novelty of the 
thing attracts much company there, and all the young 
idlers of the town live in a manner at that coffee-houſe. 
To avoid the frequent quarrels that aroſe at firſt between 
them and the Frenchman, the governor, who makes it a 
point to patronize the new eſtabliſhment, has lately pub- 


liſhed an edict, which I will tranſcribe and tranſlate for 
its ſingularity. 


TaxirA del precio aque ſe venderan los generos 
en el Caffe Frances, y lo que ſe pagard por cada 
partida de trucos y villar con approvation de la 
ſuſticia. 


Una Taza de caſze de Mola con el azucar 
gue cadauno quiſiere poner, aunque ſea con leche 1 


Una Taza con leche, 0 fin ella — 3 
Una Gicara de buen chocolate, con leche, 0fim + 
ella, y con pan correſpondiente toftado = < 1 
Un Baſo de quariillo de Babadueſa, con Ja- 
rave de Capiler, con leche, 0 fin ella = = I 17 
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Una na copa. de gage licor, 0 pri te 


Francia T N 


Cada Botelld * vino en þ pagard 


fegun ſu calidad 
Una libra de Dulces de Francia 
Cada Bollito para tomar chocolate = = 
Si es doble - = - — 
Una Baraja de Naypes para juegos permitidos 


de noche non luces - _ 2 4 
Idem, una uſada que efts limpia = = 
Tdem, una nueva de dia = . . 


Idem, una uſads — = ee 


Quien rompiere Ficara (above is ſpelled Gi- 
cara, Taza, Vaſo (above it is ſpelled Baſo, 4 
otra coſa, lo pagara por ſu juſto precio. Se ju- 


gara haſta las diez de la noche, pues no permite: 


mas. el Senor intendente cotregidor. 


In Engliſh. 


« 4 Tariff of the prices at which the things: 
« at the French coffee-houſe: are to be ſold, toge- 


A 


o 


* 


ce at billiards, as ſettled by government. 


ther with what is to be paid for every game 


« A diſh of Moka-coffee with as much ſugar 


oa 


CC. 


as any body chuſes, though. it be with milk. 


R. 
L 
12 

24 

1 14 
4 
3 
3 

2 17 
r 


cc: A diff ) 
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« 4 4 iſh of tea, with or without milk - 

„A diſh of good chocolate, with or without milk 
with its due proportion of toaſted bread 

A glaſs of Capillaire, with or without mil 

Any French dram - 

Each bottle of foreign wine ſhall be paid * ac- 
cording to its quality. 

pound of French feeet-meats = = 


* — 


A chocolate cake - - 3 
IVF double - 8 Nah 
A new pack of cards to pla y at + luke games by 
' night and with lights 2 6 4 A 
An old pack, but clean — . 4 
A new pack, by day - Fa A 
An old pack — Mn 1 < 


IF hoever ſhall break a cup, glaſs, or other thing, 


ſhall pay its juſt price. Playing ſhall laſt till ten 
at night, as the civil magiſtrate forbids the conti- 
nuation of it beyond that hour, 


R. 
: 
I 
1 
12 
24 
1 14 
+ 
3 
3 
1 


17 


The reader may take notice, that, by ſome unac- 
countable overſight, the price to be paid for playing at bil- 


liards, has been intirely omitted, though announced in 


the title of this Tariff. 


There are three or ſour poſadas at Burgos, two of which 


are reckoned good, after the manner of the country. 


1 
had 
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had a paſſable room and tolerable fare in that where I put 
up. They call it La poſada del Marques, But the land- 
lady there, is one of the moſt deteſtable old women in 
Spain. She would beat her little children for nothing 
feveral times a day, and ſcold and curſe every body and 
every thing, even while ſhe was muttering over her beads. 
She aſked me during a ſhort interval of good humour 
whither I was going. To England, ſaid I: Inglaterra 
mala Tierra, anſwered ſhe ; that is, England is a wicked 
« country.” How do you know that, Segora! I know, 
ſhe replied, that they are wicked hereticks there, that ought 
all to be drowned. Why ſo? Para que la caſta ſe pierda, 
« that the breed may be loft,” replied the ugly wretch. 
One of her maids, a young woman about twenty, is what 
they term a Beata; that is a girl who has made a vow 
never to wear a gown, but what is made of a. coarſe 
woollen ſtuff of an aſh-colour. Yet her vow does not in- 
| terfere with her coarſe gallantry, as. far as I could gueſs. 


The Mendicant Friars, and even ſome of thoſe who are- 
not Mendicant, havea cuſtom in ſeveral parts of Spain, and. 
at Burgos eſpecially, to watch the arrival of ſtrangers at. 
the poſadas, in order to put them under contribution, 
which they effect by aſking alms for the fake of a crucifix, . 
a virgin, or ſome faint, which they produce from under. 
their garments. 


Some. 
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Some poſaderos, who have often had occaſion to obſerve 
how much the generality of travellers diſlike ſuch kind of 
viſits, will not permit the importunate fathers to enter their 
doors, but make them wait without, and only give them 
leave to ſend in their images, which are often returned 
with a mere compliment, a traveller being then more at 
liberty to refuſe the requeſt, as the beggar 1s not preſent, 
to whoſe habit and profeſſion it always looks indecent to 
deny a ſmall piece of money. For my part however, I 
was never much diſpleaſed at their admiſſion ; and their 
ſtories of fevers, head-achs, and other diſtempers mira- 
. culouſly cured by their images, ſeemed always to me a 
ſufficient equivalent to a rea/. Were you to give credit to” 
what they all ſay, there are none of their images but per- 
form an incredible number of milagros portentoſos : yet aſk 
any Spaniard if he has ever ſeen a miracle performed; and 
it is an hundred to one but he anſwers in the negative: 
but his imagination eaſily runs away with him, and he is 
ſtill perſuaded that every image is miraculous, as his mind 
has been crammed with that notion ever fince the day he 
was born. Notwithſtanding this, I cannot help being of 
opinion that, ſooner or later, the friars will break their 
bows by overſtraining them, and. that what has already 

happened in many countries, will likewiſe happen in 
Spain, if meaſures are not taken to check their boldneſs in 
abuſing the credulity of the vulgar. I know that the vul- 
gar may be kept long in the fold of ſuperſtition ; but let 


them 
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them watch the encloſure with unremitted vigilance, and 
take the greateſt care that it be no where broken; or they 
are undone, as they have been in thoſe countries which 
they call heretical. In whatever ſubjection they may keep 
the lower ranks, one of their orders has lately found by 
woeful experience, that the higher are no longer to be 
made fools of; and of the lower ranks themſelves I have 
myſelf ſeen ſome, who looked irreverently at the Piel del 
Gran Lagarto; that is, at the ſtinof an Alligator ſtuffed with | 
ſtraw, which the Auguſtines have in their church at Burgos. 
The animal, to whom it belonged, at the interceſſion of 
one of their Saints, is ſaid to have vomited up a man alive, 
after having kept him in his belly, I know not how | 


many days, 


February 26. 

I ſet out from Burgos at eleven in the morning, reached 
Ruintanapalla at two, and there dined upon raw leeks and 
falt ; but ſupped well at Caſtil de Peones, at the houſe of 
my muleteer who lives there, His two daughters, very 
tall and comely girls, who had previous intelligence of an 
Hidalgo coming home with their father, gave us a treat, 
that conſiſted of ſome freſh-water-fiſh, an omelet made 
with butter at my defire, inſtead of oil, ſome e/caveche of 
their own pickling, and other things. It is not the cuſtom 
among the common people of Spain (as far as I have ſeen) 
for daughters to fit with their fathers and brothers at table : 
yet I inſiſted upon their giving us their company, which 

Vol. II. | — — was 
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was granted after ſome ſtruggle, and thus was the evening 
ſpent very agreeably. The propriety of behaviour in wo- 
men of the lower claſs, has often aſtoniſhed me in Spain. 
A great many of them ſeem to be polite by nature; and 
my muleteer's daughters bore their part in the converſation 
at ſupper with a gentleneſs and modeſty, that would have 
captivated a ſavage. Had I met with them in any houfe 
at Madrid, I ſhould not have found them to be ruſtic girls 
by their manners. The female dreſs from Quimanavides 
to Berberana, which is the laſt town in Old Caftale on the 
ſide of Biſcay, continues to be the old Spaniſh dreſs, and 
Conſiſts of a robe, generally brown, that runs cloſe to the 
neck and wriſts, with ſeveral cuts along the ſleeves from 
the ſhoulder to the elbow, and a broad girdle buckled 
round the waiſt, I think it a dreſs very becoming and 
moſt advantageous to a fine ſhape. They form their long 
hair into a twiſt which hangs behind, and cover their heads 
with a Montera, or black felt- cap, that gives the young 
people a very ſmart air. The muleteer's houſe was far 
from containing any thing elegant; but I did not perceive 
in it any want of ruſtick conveniencies. His kitchen had 
a good ſtock of copper-pans, pewter-diſhes, and earthern- 
plates. His table-linen, though coarſe, was clean, and 
his beds and bed-coverings of a decent fize, a thing not 
common in the Poſadas. He had even two filver-ſpoons 
laid upon the table, and informed me with a true fatherly 
ſatisfaction, that they belonged to his daughters, who had 
earned one a piece by their ſpinning. The ſurgeon of the 

place, 


\ 
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place, a well behaved gentleman-like peaſant, fu pped with 
us, and contributed his ſhare to the general joy of the 
company, by ſinging ſome ſongs to the guittar. From 
him I learnt, that in moſt villages of Old Caſtile the firſt 
perſon is the Curate, the ſecond. is the Alcalde, and the 
third the Surgeon, The income of the laſt of theſe con- 
ſiſts of a Fanzga, or Buſhel, of corn, from every houſe- 
keeper 3 which, on a general computation amounts at 
 Caftil de Peones, to almoſt four reals, or a ſhilling a day. 
In return for this falary, the Surgeon is obliged to ſhave 
every body that wears a hairy chin, bleed and cup all 
who. want it, and play the phyſician upon ſmall 
occaſions, though his preſcriptions ſeldom go beyond re- 
commending abſtinence, warm water, and a bed perfumed 
with roſemary. The Alcalde, or Mayor, is choſen by the 
corporation from amongſt the more ſubſtantial inhabitants, 
and his office laſts a year. His profits are inconſiderable. 
The curacy at Caſtil de Peones brings no leſs than ſix thou- 
ſand reals which makes ſomething more than ſeventy 
pounds ſterling ; an enormous ſum in ſuch a place. 1 
aſked what fort of a Curate they had, and was anſwer'd 
much to his honour, and that he diſtributes all he can ſpare 
amongft his poorer pariſhioners. Gracias d Dios, ſaid the 
Surgeon, nueſtra buen Cura es baſtante Letrado, 0 tiene 
mas de cien Libros, thank God, our good Curate is ſuf- 
ficiently learned, and is poſſeſſed of above a hundred 
50 * books.” 
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| February 27. 
We died at Pancorvo, and ſupped at Ameywgo. 


There are two roads from Caſtil de Peones to Pancorvo, 
one of ruedas through the town of Bribigſca, the other of 
berradura through a dreary common about three leagues 
in length, This laſt is about a league longer than the 
other; yet we took that, becauſe the former was im- 
paſſable, the rain having filled it with mire. Not far from 
Caſtil we mounted a difficult aſcent, and croſſed the com- 
mon. One of the Biſcayans and I, trotted away to Pan- 
corvo and reached it about three in the afternoon, which 
was a ride of ſeven long leagues, the three laſt ſo very bad, 


that our mules were often in the mud up to their bellies. 


At Pancorvo a very civil Poſadera gave us a tolerable 
dinner, and you muſt have learned by this time what a 
tolerable dinner means. She would fain have engaged us 
to ſtay the night, and I was much inclined to do fo, being 
fatigued with my long ride: but our company overtaking 
us, the Muleteer inſiſted on our puſhing ſo far as Ber- 
guenda, which was four leagues further. This I abſo- 
lutely refuſed, my weary limbs not being able to go fo far. 
After a ſhort altercation we agreed to go and ſleep at 
Ameyugo, which is but a league and a half from Pan- 
corvo. Ameyugo was about half a league out of the main 
road; yet it advanced us a league. It is through Ameyuge 
that the traveller goes, who will croſs the Pireneans between 


Vittoria 
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Vittoria and Bayonne ; as from Ameyugo you go to Mi- 
randa de Ebro; from Miranda to La Puebla; from La 


Puebla to Vittoria; and ſo to Bayonne, returning by the 
lame road that I have noted p. 34.3 of this volume. 


We were about three hours in going from Pancorvo to 
Ameyugo, as part of the road was covered with a layer of 
pebbles about two feet deep, and thrown at random upon 
it, to render it pradticable in winter acroſs. many ſloughs. 
Thoſe pebbles. lying looſe, make it impoſſible for the 
mules to march along with a fteady pace, and their irre- 
gular motions fatigue an unaccuſtomed rider more than 
one would be apt to imagine. 


Not far from Ameyugo we found the highway running 
through a valley formed by viſcos and penas, as the Spa- 
niards call them; that is, by naked rocks and cliffs of 
enormous ſizes, many of which are as high as the higheſt 
towers. They appeared with a dreadful kind of majeſty 
on each fide the road during half a league, and ſome of 
them hung over it in ſuch a manner, as if they were going 
to fall down upon the paſſenger. Should any of them 
ever break and tumble, it would require the labour of 
thouſands to clear the paſſage from the fragments. 


We reached Ameyugo two hours after ſun-ſet, half 
_ periſhed with cold; but found ſo good a fire at the Po- 
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ſada, that it ſoon reſtored us the uſe of our limbs. There 
are large groves of fir-trees amongſt the riſcos and penas in 
the neighbourhood, which furniſh the inhabitants with 
plenty of fuel. A fire made of fir-wood caſts a ſmell 
ſomewhat too ſtrong ; yet not diſagreeable. At Ameyugo 
a couple of roaſted apples were my ſupper, and, being 
quite tired, went to bed in a room that had not even 
ſhutters to the windows; yet, placing myſelf under a heap 
of coverings, I ſlept very comfortably and without inter- 
ruption till fix the next morning. 


| February OR 
We dined at E/pejo and ſupped at Orduna. | 
In all my travels I never had a day's journey fo fatiguing 
as this, and was ſixteen hours on mule-back, though we 
went but ten leagues. The face of the country from 
Ameyugo to Efpejo looked delightful, nor was I diſpleaſed 


with the proſpe& round Ona; and fo far the road was 


tolerable. But from O/-ma to Berberana it runs acroſs a 
ground, that might not improperly be termed the ſummit 
of a mountainous rock cut ſmooth and aflant. I wondered 
how the mules could keep their footing upon a declivity 
ſo hard and ſloping. Yet the difficulty and danger of 
going over it was next to nothing when compared to what 

we met from Berberana to the Venta de la Pena, that is, 
to a lodging houſe which ſtands alone on the top of the 
high Pena, or mountain, which divides Old Caſtile from 


Biſcay. Between Berberana and that Venta there is the 
e e 
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fide of a hill ſucceeded by ſuch an uneven plain, as I 
know not well how to deſcribe. The ground is there of 
ſo ſoft a nature, that it-yields and finks under the hoofs of 
the mules, a few of whom going in a row one after the 
other, are ſufficient to form a deep track; yet fo narrow, 
that it ſoon becomes next to an impoſſibility for the next 
mules that paſs that way to keep in it. This natural qua- 
lity of the ground obliges the muleteers to look about for 
ſome place that has not been newly trodden ; and their in- 
ceſſant varying their courſe down the fade of the hill, and 
over the plain, has filled both with numberleſs paths, that 
lie in various directions, interſect each other, and chequer 
the ground in a ſtrange manner. 


It is ſurprizing to ſee during a league how the mules 
ſtep ſhort every now and then, examining how they ſhall 
advance, and endeavouring to avoid the innumerable 
ſtumbling places along that treacherous ground. Had Des 
Cartes ever travelled that road, he would preſently have 
been convinced that a mule, when put to it, has as much 
wit as a philoſopher, is ſenſible of danger, and takes his 
precautions to avoid it. Every now and then mine could 
not avoid kneeling down, as well as his companions ; but 
the muleteers had already warned me not to touch the 
bridle when that happened, but leave him to himſelf; and 
I conformed ſtrictly to their injunctions, as otherwiſe I had 
probably thrown him on his fide, and occahoned ſome 


great miſchief both to the poor animal and to myſelf. 
However: 
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However I muſt ſay that the heavy rains, fallen ſome days 
before, had rendered the way much worſe than we ſhould 
have found it after an interval of dry weather. 


It was near ten at night when we reached the Venta, 
where we expected to find ſome reſt after the fatigue of 
croſling that plain; but, as ill-luck would have it, there 
was neither room for us, nor for our mules, becauſe a 
large gang of muleteers had already taken poſſeſſion of it; 

fo that we were obliged to go three leagues further to 
Orduna, as there was no place nearer. 


The road from the Venta to Orduna begins with a paſs 
about ten feet wide, and two hundred long, which is cut 
thro' a rock, and is ſuppoſed to have been a work of the 
Romans. The fides of that paſs are about thirty foot 
high, as far as I could judge through the obſcurity of the 
night, and appeared quite perpendicular. At the iflue of 
the paſs a deſcent begins, much ſteeper as I thought, than 
any of thoſe on each fide the Mount Cenis, or any other 
mountain Jever croſſed before. We came down that ſteepneſs 
along a path made in a zig-zag way. The zig-zags were 
very ſhort at the beginning, and the narrow path ſo cloſe 
to the edges of a precipice, that woe to us who were 
riding, if any of our mules had miſſed a fingle ſtep. 
This was horrible; and the ſnow that covered the top of 
the mountain, did not mend the matter, as it rendered the 


ground ſlippery, though on the other hand, it afforded 


ſome 
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ſome light. Hbwever, ar we advanced; the zig-zag 
„ the path enlarged gradually, and the: ground 
became clear of the ſnow ; ſo thats aft tho firſt. half 
league there vnn further danger do be apprehended 
from the precipiets, and in about four houts we found 
ourſclyes belaw che frightful mountain, marched. along a 


ſtony plain for an hour more, and happily reached 07 
dua 10 three 0 es in the W 


122 — wil thy 118 half dead with wearinels 
and cold when we reached therpoſada, Without aſſiſtance 
I had not been able to alight from my mule; but 
aſſiſtance was not wanting, thanks to the good people of 
that houſe, who did all they could to reſtore me and my 
companions to the uſe. of our limbs. My companions the 
Biſcayans, E mean; becauſe as to the muleteer and his two 
men, they had kept themſelves warm with walking alt the 
way by our ſides, and holding the mules by their halters; 
beſides they are ſtout mortals, uſed. to go through the 
greateſt fatigues, and to encounter all ſort of weathers 
from their childhood. 


The poſada at Orduna was luckily one of the beſt I met 
with in Spain, and I got a bed in it tolerably ſoft, which 
was what I wanted moſt. However, I found myſelf ſtill 
ſo weary in the morning when the muleteer came to 2 

my orders for our departure, that I could: ſcarcely ſtir. I 
Vo 1. II. H h h therefore 
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therefore diſcharged him preſently, that I might not retard 
his ſetting out; and came to a ſhort reſolution to ſtop 
there two or three days, not only with an intention to 
reſt, but alſo to ſee whether I could obtain any kind of 
intereſting information with regard to the language, learn- 


ing, and antiquities of Biſcay, of which Orduna is co 
ſidered as the * town. | | 


Together with the made and kin men, my lent 
the barber quitted me; but the carpenter deſired that he 
might ſtay to be my EY" _ I Oy" ac- 
cepted his offer. | 


1 have already imparted' to the- roller in-the ian: 
letters what little knowledge I have been able to pick up 
at Orduña, and in ſome other parts, with: reſpe& to the 
Baſcuenze· language. I have taken likewiſe. ſome little 
notice of the nature of the country, and ſaid ſomething 
of the ways and manners of the inhabitants.: My accounts 
of Biſcay, and of the other Spaniſh provinces J have viſited, 
are far from having the degree of perfection that every ſen- 
{ible man could wiſh ; but I have done what I could, and 
he gives much who gives all that he can give. Some 

other traveller, better provided with money, ſenſe, and 
activity than I, may hereafter undertake the ſame journey, 
and render this account of mine uſeleſs, by producing a 


more diſtinct and comperticnſere narration. As for me, 1 
| ; , bave 


* 
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have nothing elſe to add, but that in a few years the way 
from Bilbao to Madrid will be rendered more eaſy and 
pleaſant than I found it, as the Biſcayans are actually 
making a noble road, which is to go from Bilbao to Oſina, 


without croſſing over the horrible Pena of Orduna, and 


the not leſs dangerous territory of Berberana. 
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LETTER LVII. 


: ALL ma alike. Bookſellers and printers. Character of *the Spaniſh 

Language. Spaniſh Diftionary. Spaniſh Etymologiſt. G6ngora, Lope 

| de Vega, and. Calderon. Autos Sacramentales and Loas. The 

4 in wariays Plays. be devil turned preacher. Auguſtin Moreto. Not: 

.afts, but. days. Unities little minded. Sainete, Zarzuela, Entremes, 

and Mociganga. The Pariſb- clerk. Tranſlations of the Claſſicks, and books of 
 Chivalry. Quevedo, Feyjoo, De L Iſla, and his Fray Gerundio. Caſiri's 
N Account of Arabitk books: Juan and Ulloa. Lopez. Public Libraries, Page 1 
L. LVIII. Arich toum and why. A long converſation with a Lady. Via Cru- 
Cis. Ano, Eſtrecho's, and Santo's. An affecting ſeparation of friendg. 63 

L. LIX. Royal Academy of) painting. A fee refuſed. The private life of a great 

king. Faxinelli the famous finger. Women fitting before a royal palace. Mules. 
inſtaad of horſes to carriages. Harmleſneſs of the lower people. Jubilados, 

Caleſſin, , and-other matters, . 78 

L. LX. Blind men finging and playing. The Majo's dreſs. Carnival diver- 
fans. A-deſcription ef the new. Amphiibeatre. Three- hundred couples dan- 

cixg at a time. Strange effe&# of the Fandango. Phraſes of addreſs. Guardias 

de Corps. Guardias Alabarderos. Garriſan of Madrid. Tables of. the: 
poor. Tables of ' the rich. Fiſh from Valencia. Wood fer fuel and charcoal. 
Premature. marriages, and why. Burials. Piftures exhibited. by Preachers. 

| Gripes and bod teeth, a) 101 

1. LXI. Squares in every town, 10 fight bulls in. Cruelty inberent in man, A. 

charitable woman. Small. chapels by tbe. Ade af high roads. Collies ruined, or - 

- going 10 ruin, 119 
L. LXII. Production. ſome. Spaniſh provinces: The life of à muleteer... 
| River Nares. Cloth manufafery at Guadalaxara. 4 French. Cook; Her- 


mita in a Valley with an Infeription on it, &c. 127 
L. LXIII. A dialogue between a traveller and an aſe-driver.. The arbanity of 
a grandee. The higheſt top in Spain. Cheap rent of houſes, — 44 


1. LXIV. by miſtake marked LXI. Good accounts not to Je written from 
ſmall places. Induſtriuus country- women. Some extempore- ſinging... No ſuch.. 


thing among the Arads, 143 
L. LXV. Many ruined caſtles, and why, A Pre Pilgrim, . Ard * of 
wax. 4 OS. 88 147 


L. LxVI. 


a” 


L. LXVII. By miſtake marked LXVI. Sheep-walks in Spain. 


. E X. 


I. XVI. Barren country. Shrubs chat ſerve for Fuel. A Pockiceo. A 
lonely place. Engliſh and Spaniſh dogs. A plant of thyme pluck'd up, and why. 
Don Diego, and bis little: daughter, Garnache, an excellent wine, 152 

A vulgar 

error in Piedmont about mutton. Don Diego's manner of travelling. Sim- 

p̃licity of the few inhabitants at Maria, A new acquaintance from Siguehza. 

A monarchs ſuppoſed ſchemes. Idleneſs of people s hopes under a net reig x, 

A gate miſſed. Two tethedrals in @ town. The ugly adventures 77 An- 


tonio Perez, Olſervations en imper fel rhyming, 1860 


L. LXVIN. Uglineſs miraculous, with a gueſs at the reaſon of it. Partitur 
111g. So travelling advantagecus. Churches and other buildings at Zara- 
gozza. PiAures repreſenting martyrs. Spaniſh and Picdmonteſe Lawyers not 
to be admired. Painted ſtatues. The idle and the poor equally reſort to noted 
ſanktuaries. A county la _—_ of herd Biank de: and Darren 
Ec. 410 3 


L. LXIX. Wiſdom of travel writers. ChardBter f the Aragonians. Ambition 


and Intereſt, bw called by the Spaxiards. Dancing-a harmleſs Paſtime. Peo- 
ple work that can werk. Sun and land nearly uſeleſs without water. Induſtry 
e the Biſcayans and Afturians. Why Aragon is more fertile than New Caſtile. 
Arrieros, and their manner of life. Variety of proninciations. The Canon is 
'right in my opinion. Satyrical and bucolic poets, why not hurtful, though they 
he. A ſmall drt. The rent of a Venta. Virtue en Knitting 
women. | d 
L. LXX. Deſarts not frightful. A Nota Bene and a Digreſſion. Fine faces 
in Biſcay. Great Coquettes. Knowledge of Languages in women. Landes 


of Bourdeaux. Pais de Bigorre. Filles Gaſconnes and Filles Baſquoiſes. 


Biſcayans not beggars, and why. Many F them at Madrid. They retire 10 
their country. Net ſo the gentry of Scotland or Savoy. Well looking heuſes 
| inViſcay. Dialeits of the Baſcuenze. Laramenti's Works. Baſcuenze-li- 
brary ſmall enongh. An Triſh Merchant at Bilbao. 7 errifying bills. -Wiſ- 
dom of mules, Town of Orduña, Pena of Orduña, and River Orduña. 
Tron Manifattories. Chacolin ef Serraos. A tool lite an H, and its uſb. 
Ling, turkey corn, goals: cbecſe and milk, ſmall cattle, few ſhtep, and good 
fork. Trees annually planted. Angullus. Orduña and Bilbao's ine fituations. 
Inconveniencies in Spain. No nem edifts, no new laws, no "tax-gatherers, 
Arrival of an Italian finger. The quibbles of & aniſh Capuchins, 212 
L. LXXI. Don Diego again. In 1-46 Officer. Acceptable news. Iriſb regi- 
ments,” A fine country. An odd Picture. Singing and dancing. 238 


I. LXXII. 


. LXXII. Too many fleas. Fare yen well, Se ñ̃or Don Diego. 
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Manners and dreſs of the rn in it. _ road and a good 
Venta, No broken pate, FRE 242 


TL. LXXIII. Dante's Journey. The „ Seofugrycs Spain, the biftory 
Sf its origin, and romanticalneſs of its fituation. Batiſte's ob/ervations, 246 
IL. LXXIV. (By miſtake marked LXIV.) Induſtry and afivity of rujlicks. 


Their piety. A hebty poll. A-fleep. hill. Vines formed into feſtoont. Streets 
. narrow, but well paved, e O48. 


I.. LXXV. Situation, climate, and price of | things at an. Its harbour, . 


ſquare, and citadel, | 24560 


L. LXXVI. A new town; Las Minas and Giges are two Ini men, 264 
E. LXXVII. Knives faſtened to the tables. Various manuſattures. Plenty of 


Taylors, and why, A coach hired, _. 67 


E. LXXVIII. Politeneſs of Cuſtom- men. . of travelling in Catalonia 


Catalonian Buſtins. Names of the She-mules, nt 


Ain. Tha great mountains are in fight. An ab which. mates 


room for ſome political conſiderations. A cool Chriſtian, . 


274 


E. LXXX. An Inn burnt down: Paſſage through the * Perf ned oy 


moon-light.. Arrival at Perpignan, 280 
L. LXXXI. A new method adopted. Light mention * of ſeveral places, 286 


I LXXXI. ſpot once favoured by Ceſar. An ——— Epicurean, and 4 


| learned. Innkeeper, 92 


. LXXXIII. Remains ofs an Alnelud. Wiſdew..of the Romars. . The Ma- 


drofio. The Ne of St. Marguerite. Situation of Antibes, \ i896; 
1. LXXXIV. A bort but frighiful navigation. A dangeraus Cobler. - Timely 
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From St. Remo, 2 98 
I. LXXXV. Gunpowder- under water, Nice na great rival. to Genoawand : 
 - Leghorn, Spaniſh veracity, French lies, and French urbanity, , 306 N 
L. LXXXVI. A dwarfſh Empire and its contents, 313 
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